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THE REVENUE ACT OF 1918' 

The Revenue act of 1918 which was signed by the President 
February 24, 1919, is the fourth great revenue measure of a 
notable series enacted during the present administration. The 
long delay in its passage has greatly handicapped the Treasury 
Department in the administration of collection and has been a 
cause of uncertainty and annoyance to business and taxpayers of 
all classes. In May, 1918, the President addressed the Congress 
urging that body to give prompt attention to this problem even 
at the cost of the customary summer vacation; on June 5, the 
Secretary of the Treasury advised Mr. Kitchin, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, that the bill should provide for rais- 
ing eight billion dollars, one third of the estimated expenses of the 
government for the coming year on a war basis; on September 3, 
the committee presented to the House of Representatives a bill 
estimated to raise this amount. In presenting his report Mr. 
Kitchin said: “In making the decision to recommend that one 
third of the expenditures for the current year be raised by taxes 
and two thirds from the sale of bonds, your Committee has been 
guided by conditions existing at the present time.”? The bill was 
passed by the House September 20, and the next day was referred 
by the Senate to the Committee on Finance. 

The House increased existing tax rates, added new taxes and 
evinced some appreciation of the desirability of raising a substan- 
tial part of the government’s requirements by taxation. But its 
hasty action and the radical revision of its bill by the Senate in 
connection with the Revenue act of 1917 led the public to expect 
similar results in connection with this measure so that it dis- 
counted the House bill and looked forward to the Senate’s action. 

While the measure was under consideration by the Senate Com- 
mittee two important events occurred which necessitated changing 
plans. One was the passage of an act regulating the sale and 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages from July 1, 1919, until after 


1 Although approved February 24, 1919, and by customary practice entitled 
to be called the Revenue act of 1919, Section 1405 of the law itself reads 
“That this Act may be cited as the Revenue Act of 1918.” 
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the demobiliza y. This prohibition measure reduced 
the estimated tax on beverages by 500 million dol- 
lars. The oth signing of the armistice, which 
brought with i n the estimated expenditures of the 
government f tely 24 billion dollars to 18 billion 
dollars. As a is submitted to the Senate provided 
for raising 6 “Taxes which can be easily borne 
amid the fev | patriotic fervor of war times are 
neither so wel ly sustained amid the uncertainties, 
the depreciating nd the falling markets which are apt 
to mark the ap] peace,” said Mr. Simmons in his report 
upon presenting ») the Senate December 6. After the bill 
had been pass Senate and while it was in conference, the 
Department of & need that the prohibition amendment 
to the Constit 1 ratified by the requisite number of 
states so that | yield of the new measure was again 
reduced by OV n dollars. 

The chief ol the bill on the part of the Senate mi- 
nority when it w it branch of Congress was to the pro- 
vision which fix for 1920. They argued that it was 
advisable to w tions for that year could be ascer- 
tained, while tl held that the taxpayers were entitled 
to know in ady were to pay. Another considera- 
tion which the provision might well have men- 
tioned is the ad idvantage of being able to plan for 
the collection of Senator La Follette presented a report 
in which he m r increasing the amount to be raised 
by taxation, a1 nating the proposed taxes on occupa- 
tions, amuseme! y the cheaper kind), freight and pas- 
senger rates, al n taxes generally, substituting there- 
for a heavy tax o1 ind war excess profits. Senator Smoot 
presented some | views in which he advocated raising 
practically the nue from a 1 per cent sale tax on con- 
sumption goods [Thomas described the excess profits 
feature as “arl t, and indefensible” and objected to 
the inheritance t ground that it was an encroachment 
upon the taxing ] the states. 

The Senate fir the bill December 23. About six hun- 
dred changes h n the House bill, hence the Conferees 
had a difficult w Che greatest difficulties were over the 


rates of the ex« x. The Conferees managed to reach 
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an agreement on February 1 and the bill was signed by the Presi- 
dent and became law February 24. 

The law as finally enacted provides for raising about 6 billion 
dollars, four fifths to be from income and war excess profits taxes 
and one fifth from taxes on luxuries and semi-luxuries, The 
sources of revenue are almost the same as those of the act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, as amended by the act of October 3, 1917, but 
the income and war excess profits taxes are expected to raise a 
larger proportion of the total than in the previous laws. The ac- 
companying table (Table 1) shows: (1) the actual yield of the 
act of 1917 for the fiscal year of 1918; (2) its estimated yield 
for the fiscal year of 1919 if not amended or superseded; (3) the 
estimated revenues provided for by the recent House bill; and (4) 
the amount expected to be raised by the act of 1918. The esti- 
mated yield of the bill as passed by the Senate is not included be- 
cause there is little difference between it and the act which was 
finally passed. The most striking new features in the law are the 
tax on the employment of child labor and a tax on the sale of 
luxuries to be paid by the purchaser. 

The act is composed of fourteen sections or titles as follows: 

I—General Definitions. 
II—Income Tax. 
I1I—War Excess Profits Tax. 
IV —Estate Tax. 
V—tTax on Transportation and Other Facilities and Insurance. 
VI—tTax on Beverages. 
VII—Tax on Cigars, Tobacco and Manufactures thereof. 
VIII—-Tax on Admissions and Dues. 
IX—Excise Taxes. 
X—Special Taxes. 
XI—Stamp Taxes. 

XII—Tax on Employment of Child Labor. 

XIII—General Administrative Provisions. 

XIV—General Provisions. 

Title I—General Definitions. This title merely contains defini- 
tions of terms which apply to the whole bill; for example, defini- 
tions of such terms as “person,” life insurance company,” “do- 
mestic,” “foreign,” and “taxpayer.” 

Title 1I—Income Tax. (a) Individuals. The law provides for 
a normal tax of 6 per cent upon the first $4,000 of one’s income 
above the exemptions allowed, and 12 per cent on the remainder. 
On income received after the taxable year of 1918, the rates are 4 
and 8 per cent respectively. One of the confusing things in the 
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previous law was the fact that there were two rates (2 and 4 
per cent), due to the fact that the act of October, 1917, did not 
repeal, but was superimposed upon, the act of September, 1916. 
A normal tax of 2 per cent was levied under each, though exemp- 
tions were $2,000 larger in the earlier law. From an administra- 
tive standpoint it is unfortunate that Congress kept a similar 
complication in the new law. 

The following table shows the normal tax rates imposed by all 
of the recent income tax laws. 


Taste 2.—RATEs OF NORMAL TAX OF THE FOUR INCOME TAX LAWS (PER CENT). 


{mount of net income 1920 1919 19171 | 1916 1913 


(Act of 1918) 


OBL exempt exempt exempt | exempt exempt 
$.000- 6 43 92 12 


superimposed upon the rates of the 1916 law, though with different exemption 
allowances as indicated. 

2 Applicable only to income of single persons or of married persons not 
living with wife or husband. 

}For heads of families and married persons the rate was only 2 per cent. 

In addition to the normal tax, a surtax is imposed on incomes 
of over $5,000. The surtax rates of last year increased by 1 per 
cent for every $2,500 over $5,000, up to $20,000; thence by steps 
of about 4 per cent until they reached a maximum of 63 per cent 
on amounts in excess of $2,000,000. Under the new law, the rates 
increase by 1 per cent for every $2,000 increase of income from 
$6,000 to $100,000; thence by smaller steps until a maximum of 
65 per cent is reached on amounts in excess of $1,000,000. The 
changes made by the Senate decreased slightly the rates upon in- 
comes of $200,000 and less, but increased somewhat the rates upon 
larger incomes. Table 3 shows the surtax rates as imposed by the 
various acts. 

The personal exemption is the same as in the act of 1917; that 
is, $1,000 for a-single person or for a married person who is not 
living with wife or husband; and $2,000 for a married person 
living with wife or husband, or for a person who maintains a home 
for one or more dependents. Under the former law a person who 
was married on December 31 was entitled to the whole exemption. 
According to the most reasonable interpretation of the new law, 


(s in effect 1917. The act of 1917 provided for a 2 per cent rate to be 
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however, a person married for only part of the year is entitled 
to such part of the total exemption of $2,000 as that part of the 
year is of the whole year.’ It will be remembered that the acts of 
1913 and 1916 placed the exemptions at $3,000 and $4,000. Be- 
cause of the lowered exemption and the added rates the act of 1917 
allowed an extra exempton of $200 for each “child,” a term con- 
strued by the Treasury Department in a very literal sense to 
mean a “blood child of the first degree or an adopted child.” The 
new law grants this additional exemption for each “dependent 
person,” thus wiping out one of the unfair distinctions of the 
former law. 

The following items are exempt from taxation and do not have 
to be reported on the income tax returns: (1) proceeds of life in- 
surance policies paid upon the death of the insured; (2) amounts 
received as a return of premium paid under life insurance endow- 
ment or annuity contracts; (3) the value of property acquired by 
gift or bequest (but the income from such property shall be in- 
cluded in the gross income); (4) interest upon obligations of a 
state, territory, or of any political subdivision thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or upon bonds of the United States to the ex- 
tent provided for in the acts authorizing the issue thereof; (5) 
income of foreign governments from investments in the United 
States; (6) amounts received through accident or health insurance 
or under workmen’s compensation acts or the amount of damages 
received on account of injuries or sickness; (7) income derived 
from any public utility or the exercise of any essential govern- 
mental function and accruing to any state, territory, or subdivi- 
sion thereof, or the District of Columbia; (8) the amount received 
during the present war by a person in the military or naval forces 
of the United States for active service in such forces. The first 
four provisions are the same as in the previous law. The sixth was 
allowed during part of last year by a Treasury decision. 

The law is not entirely clear as to the taxing of income received 
by state officials. Such income was specifically exempt under the 
act of 1917. In drawing up the new act the House faced the issue 
squarely and inserted a clause “including in the case of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the judges of the Supreme and inferior 
courts of the United States, and all other officers and employees, 
whether elected or appointed, of the United States or of any state, 

2 The income tax forms 1040 and 1040A were gotten out in accordance with 


this interpretation, but an office order of March 10 provided that the marital 
status of December 31 should determine the exemption for the entire year. 
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Alaska, Hawaii or any political subdivision thereof or the District 
of Columbia, the com] ition received as such.” This was struck 
out by the Senate ( but was restored by the Conferees 
except that the word was omitted. Thus the law may be 
interpreted either w clause “or any political subdivision 
thereof” might logi y be held to include a state; but on the 
other hand omitting vord “state” would imply the intention 
to exempt such in [here is certainly no very good economic 
or social reason w irge class should be exempt, but even 
if specifically includ courts would probably hold that the 
case of Collector v. D furnishes precedent for the rule that 
taxing the salary of fficial is interfering with the functions 
of a state.* There i nstitutional authority for not taxing 
the compensation of the P lent and judges of the United States 
during the terms of office for which they had been chosen when the 
law was passed. 

The law as finally } | provided for returns to be filed on a 
net income basis as heretofore. The Senate provision was for a 
gross income basis; that is, every one who received over $1,000 or 
$2,000, according to h rital status, was to file a return, re- 
gardless of whether the luctions relieved him from liability to 
the tax or not. Under such a provision the government instead 
of the individual would have been the judge of whether or not he 
should pay a tax. 7 certainly the more desirable principle, 
and by this method s revenue would have been received which 
will be missed, but it is rather doubtful whether it would have com- 
pensated for the en task of getting these returns filed, par- 
ticularly in view of hort time which the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue had to prepare for the collection. 

In computing net me a taxpayer may deduct the following 
items in connection W business or any transaction entered into 
for profit: (1) exper irred in carrying on such business, (2) 
losses not compensated for by insurance or otherwise, (3) depreci- 
ation of property, and (4) bad debts. Deductible expenses which 
are not incurred in b re limited to such items as (1) taxes, 
except those assess inst local benefits tending to increase 
the value of the property, (2) interest, except on indebtedness in- 
curred to purchase ol ms interest on which is tax exempt, 

3 Decided December, 1I* 11 Wallace 113. 

4The “Regulation een recently issued by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue hold t d from a state should not be reported 


as taxable income. 
5 Article III, Sec. | 
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other than United States bonds, (3) losses of property if arising 
from fire, storm or other casualty or theft, if not compensated for 
by insurance. In general there is a little more generosity in the 
matter of deductions than under the former law, though there are 
still many inconsistencies. For example, a business man who must 
take a street car or train to work cannot deduct car fare as a busi- 
ness expense, yet a man who owns an automobile may claim de- 
preciation and upkeep if he uses it in his business. Perhaps in this 
case the trouble lies more with the regulations than with the law. 

Several features of the new law attempt to remedy obviously un- 
fair provisions in the former laws. One difficulty arose over the 
question of taxing dividends paid out of earnings accumulated in 
previous years. As heretofore, such earnings are exempt from the 
normal tax in the hands of the stockholder. In cases of this kind, 
there are two possibilities: (1) to tax the dividend when it was 
received by the stockholder, or (2) to tax it when earned by the 
corporation. It seems unjust to make a taxpayer pay the rates of 
the 1917 law, if, for example, the dividend was earned in 1916. 
On the other hand, it is not fair to allow the recipient of a large 
income to escape a tax merely by stating that the dividends he re- 
ceived were paid out of 1916 earnings. 

The act of 1917, when followed literally, caused equally difficult 
problems. It was necessary to know the total profits earned for 
the periods between declarations of dividends in 1917; and if this 
amount was not sufficient to cover the dividend actually distributed 
the difference might be allocated to a previous year. As a matter 
of fact, most corporations pay their dividends out of earnings of 
a previous year. The House bill provided that all distributions of 
earnings were to be taxed according to the rates in effect during 
the year in which the dividend was received. The Senate Finance 
Committee struck out this section and inserted one which was 
practically like that in the 1917 law, but when the bill was before 
the Senate it limited the provision to stock dividends received in 
1918, and the Conferees further restricted it to “stock dividends 
received between January 1 and November 1, 1918, or declared in 
this period and received after November 1 and before 30 days after 
the passage of the act.” This means that any dividend except a 
stock dividend received in this period shall be taxed at the rates 
prescribed by law for the year in which the dividend was received. 

The question of the constitutionality of taxing stock dividends 
has not yet been settled. The acts of 1916 and 1917 unlike the 
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he is to be reimbursed. Bonds issued recently limit this agreement 
to a tax of 2 per cent. The law seems to require a violation of 
contract, but the attitude of the government has been that it is a 
matter between the corporation and the bondholder and so long as 
the tax is paid, it cares not who pays it. 

In view of the higher rates, there have been inserted several pro- 
visions to prevent undue hardship. One of the most needed is 
that which allows deduction of loss incurred in “any transaction 
entered into for profit” instead of limiting deductible losses to 
those sustained in a “regular business,” or to losses from fire, 
storm, or other casualty not compensated for by insurance. Other 
relief provisions are those allowing deductions of net losses. One 
is to take care of losses incurred between October 31, 1918, and 
January 1, 1920, in connection with the taxpayer’s regular busi- 
ness or the sale of plant machinery and vessels contributing to the 
prosecution of the war. The other is to take care of losses sus- 
tained as a result of the reduction of the value of the inventory 
for the taxable year or from actual payments after the close of the 
taxable year in pursuance of contracts entered into during the 
year. 

A few improvements in administrative features should be men- 
tioned. By providing four dates for payments of the tax, and by 
allowing individuals to file returns according to a fiscal year, not 
only will taxpayers be convenienced but the collectors will be 
given “year ’round jobs” instead of work for only a few months 
of each year. This should mean better office management. At 
first appearance one might think this would increase the expense. 
The collectors and most of the deputies, however, are in the per- 
manent employ of the service, and buildings and offices are owned 
or leased for long periods of time. In fact, the cost of collecting 
each dollar of internal revenue has decreased materially in spite 
of the increasing work involved.° Another improvement is the 
method of adjusting refunds. Instead of the former long red tape 
method, taxes paid in previous years in excess of the amount due 
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may be credited agai , war profits, or excess profits 
taxes due. 

Of the administrative features which should still be improved, 
the most prominent case of a taxpayer who reports 
partnership profits { lifferent fiscal year than his own. If 
part of the partnership profits are for 1917, the rates of 1917 are 
to apply to that part. The difficulty which arises in this case is 
to determine not only it is a 2 per cent or 4 per cent rate, 
but also how to pro-1 the personal exemption. The law pro- 
vides also for allowi credit the taxpayer’s proportionate 
share of dividends t on bonds issued by the United 
States which were 1 i by the partnership. The law regulat- 
ing the amount of int mm Liberty Bonds free from tax is a 
most complicated us measure,’® and, when it is made 
more complex by at gs to pro-rate and credit the interest, 
the taxpayer is apt | ler the time and trouble of making 
the calculations wo! han the allowable deduction. 

Title 1I—Income 17 (b) Corporations. The second part of 
the income tax law deals with corporations. Partnerships and 
“personal service cor} tions” are not taxable as corporations, 
but the profits are 1 ncome of the individual partners or 
stockholders. With exceptions, the list of corporations 
which are not subject this section of the income tax reads very 
much the same as in former laws. It includes labor or horticul- 
tural organizations, il savings banks not having a capital 
stock represented by res, fraternal beneficiary societies or or- 
ders, civic leagues, clubs organized for pleasure, and similar or- 
ganizations. ‘The Senate inserted a special section dealing with 
life insurance compa! but this was struck out by the Conferees. 

The rate prescribed the taxable year 1918 is 12 per cent; 
that for 1919, 10 p The House proposal was for a much 

10 For two years af xpiration of the war there shall be exempt: 

1. Interest on bor Fourth Liberty Loan, the principal of which 
does not exceed $30,0( 

2. Interest received af 1, 1918, on amount of bonds of the first 
loan converted Dece 1917, or May 9, 1918; of the second loan, con- 
verted or unconvert | of which does not exceed $45,000, pro- 
viding that no such ll be allowed on interest from bonds the 
principal of which ex 1 one half times the amount of the Fourth 
loan, originally subs« f 1 still held. 

8. Interest on bond I nversion of those of the first to those 
of the fourth the pr h does not exceed $30,000. 

In addition to the e is a permanent exemption of interest re- 
ceived from bonds o principal of which does not exceed in the 
aggregate $5,000.—S« the Supplement to the Second Liberty Bond 
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more complicated scheme, namely, “18 per cent of the amount of 
the net income in excess of the credits . . . provided that the rate 
shall be 12 per cent upon so much of this amount as does not ex- 
ceed the sum of (1) the amount of dividends paid during the tax- 
able year, plus (2) the amount paid during the taxable year out 
of earnings or profits in discharge of bonds and other interest 
bearing obligations outstanding prior to the beginning of the 
taxable year, plus (3) the amount paid during the taxable year in 
the purchase of obligations of the United States issued after Sep- 
tember 1, 1918. . . .” The distinction between the rates on the 
amount distributed as dividends and other earnings was made so 
as to encourage distribution of profits and thus more surtax would 
be paid by individuals. 

In computing the tax a corporation may credit: (1) the amount 
received as interest upon obligations of the United States, (2) the 
amount of excess profits tax imposed by the United States, (3) in 
the case of domestic corporations, income and excess profits taxes 
paid to any foreign country or possession of the United States, 
and $2,000. Among the allowable deductions is included such 
part of the cost of amortization of buildings or vessels used in the 
war, or contributing to the prosecution of war, as had been borne 
by the taxpayer. A special provision was made by the Senate to 
take care of cases in which the taxpayer had discovered oil and 
gas wells or mines on or after March 1, 1913, and where the fair 
market value upon which depreciation would ordinarily depend 
is materially disproportionate to cost. The allowance for deple- 
tion and depreciation is to be based on the fair market value of the 
property on the date of discovery or within twelve months there- 
after. In the final enactment “twelve months” was changed to 
“thirty days.” Experience under the act of 1917 proved that 
some such provision as this was needed. 

One of the interesting new administrative features is that requir- 
ing consolidated returns by companies which are affiliated. Only 
one specific credit is allowed, so that in all probability this will 
mean more revenue to the government, though equally convincing 
data have been produced on both sides of the question. The law 
states that two or more corporations shall be deemed to be affili- 
ated “if one corporation owns directly or controls through closely 
affiliated interests or by a nominee substantially all the stock of 
the other or others. . . .” Just what is meant by “substantially 
all the stock” will doubtless have to be settled by the courts. 
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For the taxable year 1919, the rate of levy under the first 
bracket is reduced to 20 per cent, that of the second to 40 per 
cent, and the third is omitted. But in order to reach “war profits” 
a clause was inserted by the Conferees taxing the net income of 
every corporation which derives more than $10,000 from any gov- 
ernment contract made between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918. 

As passed by the House, these two methods were separated and 
the corporation was to use whichever was higher. The Senate 
amendment has accomplished the same result in a much more de- 
sirable way. 

The new law has given up the excess profits tax at the flat rate 
of 8 per cent which was imposed last year upon amounts over 
$6,000 received by individuals and corporations from business 
having insignificant amounts of invested capital. Hence the ex- 
cess profits tax now applies only to corporations having invested 
capital, 

A small corporation is often at a disadvantage when the tax 
depends on the relation between its invested capital and its income 
because the amount of credit is based on invested capital. For 
this reason a relief section was inserted to apply to such cases. 
It states that the tax for the year 1919 shall not be more than 
(1) 30 per cent of the amount of net income in excess of $3,000 
and not in excess of $20,000 plus (2) 80 per cent of the amount 
of net income above $20,000. For 1920 the rates are reduced to 
20 per cent and 40 per cent of these amounts respectively. 

The credits allowed in computing the excess profits tax are (a) 
capital, a total of $11,000. The amount of the net income taxable at each 
rate of the excess profits tax will be as foilows: 

(1) In excess of the credit and not in excess of 20 per cent 


of the invested capital ($20,000-$11,000).............eeeceees $9,000 
(2) In excess of the invested capital ($75,000-$20,000)..... $55,000 


The rate on the amount in the first bracket is 30 per cent, the second 
65 per cent, hence the tax is 30 per cent of $9,000 ($2,700) plus 65 per 
cent of $55,000 ($35,750), a total of $38,450. 

The war profits credit will be $3,000 plus $10,000 (10 per cent of the 
invested capital), a total of $13,000. 


Net income in excess of the credit ($75,000-$13,000) — $62,000 

80 per cent of $62,000 is $49,600. 

$49,600-38,450 — $11,150, war profits tax. 

The normal tax of this company would be $2,808. 

The total tax due is therefore as follows: 
11,150.00 


Under the 1917 law, the total tax would have been $35,336.00 
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able year. This deduction cannot be made in the case of a dealer 
in securities, an insurance company, a bank or a loan and trust 
company, which includes all income from inadmissible assets in 
computing its net income for taxable purposes, ‘This last section 
was written to prevent discrimination against any business deal- 
ing largely in tax exempt securities, 

In order to encourage the production of gold, the income re- 
ceived by a corporation engaged in gold mining is exempted from 
excess profits taxes. ‘This subsidy is unwise. In fact, the general 
stock of money in the United States now includes over 60 per cent 
more gold than it did August 1, 1914. The trouble is due to the 
excess of credit inflation. The natural, automatic, and salutary 
check to such inflation, namely, the high cost of gold, has begun 
to operate. For the benefit of the country at large it would be 
just as well if this business became unprofitable so that a smaller 
amount of gold would be produced and prices would fall. Cer- 
tainly there should not be any artificial stimulation of gold output. 

The difficulties involved in determining the meaning and inter- 
pretation for tax purposes of such terms as “invested capital,” 
and “intangible assets” are shown by the zealous and lengthy at- 
tempts to define and explain these terms. After these efforts, 
which cover several pages of print, there is added in apparent des- 
peration a section which provides a new method for making the 
computation. In the following cases the tax shall be the amount 
which bears the same ratio to the net income of the taxpayer as 
the average tax of representative corporations engaged in a like 
or similar trade or business bears to their average net income for 
such year: 

a. Where the commissioner is unable to determine the invested capi- 

b. In the case of a foreign corporation. 

c. Where a mixed aggregate of tangible property and intangible 
property has been paid in for stock or for stock and bonds and the 
commissioner is unable satisfactorily to determine the respective values 
.of the several classes of property at the time of payment or to dis- 
tinguish the classes of property paid in for stock and for bonds. 

d. Where upon application by the corporation, the commissioner 
finds and so declares of record that the tax if determined without bene- 
fit of this section would, owing to abnormal conditions affecting the 
capital or income of the corporation, work upon the corporation an 
exceptional hardship evidenced by gross disproportion between the tax 


computed without benefit of this section and the tax computed by 
reference to representative corporations. 
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assumptions are correct, the taxable incomes of corporations and 
also of individuals will be smaller in 1919 than they were in 
1918, This is an added reason for increasing the war profits tax. 
Corporate net income for 1917 was about 10.5 billions, for 1918 
not quite 10 billions; but the invested capital for 1918 was 4 bil- 
lion dollars greater than in 1917. Deducting 10 per cent of the 
invested capital as the law provides leaves a little over 4 billion 
dollars subject to war profits tax. Of this the tax will reach only 
about 2.4 billions. Obviously, this is the last opportunity to reach 
war profits. The amount needed to finance the government, above 
that raised by taxation, will have to be raised by bonds, thus in- 
curring further obligations for the payment of interest and raising 
prices by inflation, which will add to the already huge debt and 
interest burdens besides adding to the inflation which has resulted 
in such high prices. 

Title IV—Estate Tax. Instead of a tax on the transfer of the 
estate, as the previous law and the recent House bill provided, the 
Senate provided for a tax on the amount inherited by each bene- 
ficiary, regardless of his or her relation to the decedent. The Con- 
ferees reinserted the House provision except that they lowered the 
rates. Property inherited from a person dying during the war, 
or within one year after its termination, from injuries received 
or disease contracted in such service is not subject to this tax. 

The rates in the new law are somewhat lower than in the pre- 
vious law for estates of $1,500,000 and less, and they are much 
lower for all amounts than the rates of the House bill as Table 5 
shows. 

This tax was looked upon as a kind of encroachment on the 
rights of the states by at least one member of the Senate Finance 
Committee. To be sure most states have inheritance taxes, but 
this is not a sufficient reason for its abandonment by the federal 
government. Such a tax provides a simple method for getting 
revenue, and the expenses of the government are so great at this 
time that every reasonable source should be utilized. Funds thus 
secured might well be devoted to paying the war debt or be put 
into capital assets instead of being used for current expenses. The 
rates of the present law are not so high as to discourage seriously 
either industry or thrift. 

Title V—Taz on Transportation and Other Facilities and In- 
surance, The tax on the transportation of freight remains at 3 
per cent as under the act of 1917; that on tickets also remains at 
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or casualty, 1 per cent on each dollar of the premium charged. 
The Senate amended this section by striking out the above and 
inserting a provision for levying a tax of 1 per cent of the excess 
of the gross amount of premiums charged for policies issued by 
mutual insurance companies over the amount of premiums paid 
for reinsurance, return premiums, and premiums refunded; in the 
case of other companies the rates were differentiated—for example, 
114 per cent of such excess in the case of casualty insurance, 21, 
per cent in the case of marine and inland insurance. This change 
was necessitated by the fact that the Senate inserted a special sec- 
tion in Title II (Income Tax) providing for the taxing of insur- 
ance companies. The bill as finally passed follows the House 
provisions. 

It is estimated that about 200 million dollars will be raised by 
the taxes provided for in this title, of which 75 million will be 
from the tax on freight, 60 million from the tax on passenger 
tickets, 5 million from that on seats and berths, 16 million from 
telegraph and telephone, and 10 million from that on insurance. 

Title VI—Taz on Beverages. The tax as levied in this title by 
the House was expected to raise over a billion dollars, but owing 
to the regulations passed for limiting the production and sale of 
alcoholic beverages this estimate was reduced by 500 million dol- 
lars. 

The Senate Committee revised the rates downward, leaving that 
of non-beverage alcohol at $2.20 a gallon, the same as under the 
1917 law, and reducing the tax on distilled spirits drawn for bever- 
age purposes from $8 to $6.40, double the rate previously levied, 
in order to secure the greatest possible amount of revenue. In- 
asmuch as the prohibition amendment has been ratified and goes 
into effect before the war prohibition measure expires, it is esti- 
mated that only $75,000,000 will be yielded by this tax. 

The provisions for securing records of the amount of spirits in 
cisterns, tanks, or containers of any kind are left indefinite: “The 
Commissioner . . . is hereby empowered to prescribe all neces- 
sary regulations relating to the drawing off, transferring, gaug- 
ing, storing and transporting of such spirits; the records to be 
kept and returns to be made; the size and kind of packages and 
tanks to be used, the marking, handling, numbering and stamping 
of such packages and tanks to be used. . . .” It is well known 
that this is one of the most difficult of all taxes to assess. The 
deputy collector goes into a warehouse and has no knowledge, other 
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than the word of the owner or manager, as to the contents of 
any of the co! he law very properly provides for the 
installation of eters, without which there is every chance 
for undue influence being brought to bear upon the officer. 

One of the pr ns of this title places a tax of one cent for 
each ten cents or ! m thereof paid for all goods bought at a 
soda fountain. ‘The t s not high enough to discourage waste- 
ful or unnecessary consumption nor will it bring in much revenue 
to the government t will prove a most annoying measure from 
the taxpayer’s point of view and will be difficult of collection, be- 
cause there is no way of finding out whether these pennies are 
properly put aside for Uncle Sam or get into the pockets of the 
dispenser of sunda 

Title VII—1 Cigars, Tobacco, and Manufactures thereof. 
The rates of tax unufacturers or importers of cigars, cigar- 
ettes, etc., as passed by the House were reduced very noticeably 
by the Senate. But even so, they are higher than last year. The 
rates on cigars are from $1.50 to $15 per thousand according to 
the weight and p1 1t which they are to retail; on cigarettes, 
from $2.90 to $7.20 per thousand; on tobacco and snuff, manu- 


factured or imported, 18 cents a pound. Under the act of 1917 


the rates on cigars were from $1 to $10, on cigarettes from $2.05 
to $4.80, on tobacco and snuff 13 cents per pound. The floor 
stock tax on cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco is the difference be- 
tween the tax paid under existing law and the tax imposed by the 
new bill. A new tion was added which repealed the so-called 
“free-leaf act’? appearing in the act of August 5, 1909. By this 
provision retail dealers in leaf tobacco carried on their business 
with no tax liability. Another improvement is the section which 
provides for better records of the disposition and handling of leaf 
tobacco. This is one of the cases where the rates should be as 


high as the traffic will bear. 
Title T'ax on {dmission and Dues. The rates of 


admissions are left practically the same as in the previous act, 
though in one or two cases are increased slightly. The House 
proposed a 20 per cent tax on admissions over 10 cents. In case 
tickets are sold by “scalpers” or others at a price not to exceed 


50 cents more than the established price, the House rate was 5 
per cent, the Senate 10 per cent. When the price is more than 
50 cents in excess of the regular price, the rate is 20 per cent; 
the rate proposed by the House was 30 per cent. A rather compli- 
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cated clause has been inserted taxing amounts for admissions to 
cabarets or similar places to which the charge of admission is in- 
cluded in the price paid for refreshments. The law states that in 
this case, the amount paid for admission is to be considered 20 
per cent of the amount paid for refreshments and the tax is to be 
paid by the person paying for such service. This will probably 
be confusing for patrons to compute, a nuisance to the manager 
of the place, and will probably yield a very small amount of reve- 
nue, but it may discourage extravagance. 

The tax rate on club dues remains at 10 per cent of annual dues 
and initiation fees amounting to over $10, although the House 
proposed a rate of 20 per cent. The Senate struck out the House 
provision which made the tax applicable to dues paid to produce ex- 
changes, boards of trade and similar organizations. 

Title IX—Excise Taxes. This section is divided into two parts, 
the first deals with cases in which the tax is to be paid by the 
manufacturer, and the second in which the tax is to be paid by the 
purchaser. Those of the first group are makers of such luxuries 
as automobiles, musical instruments, tennis rackets, canoe pad- 
dles, pleasure canoes if sold for more than $15, firearms, cameras, 
hunting knives, chewing gum or substitutes therefor, candy, hunt- 
ing garments, articles made of fur, toilet soap, etc. 

Purchasers shall pay a tax of 10 per cent of the amount paid 
for such articles as the following: picture frames costing over $10 
each, purses over $7.50, fans over $1, women’s hats over $15, shoes 
over $10 a pair, waists over $15, men’s shirts over $3, men’s silk 
hose over $1 a pair. The House bill provided for taxes on the 
purchase of women’s suits and coats retailing for more than $50, 
on dresses retailing for over $40, and on men’s suits and coats re- 
tailing for over $50 each, but the Senate did not concur. It is, 
of course, difficult to find the marginal price at which necessities 
become luxuries, but there certainly could have been found some 
limit above which the purchase prices of suits and coats represent 
ability to pay a tax. 

Taxes such as those provided for in this title may serve one of 
two purposes: either to provide revenue or to discourage the buy- 
ing of luxuries. The two results are not likely to be achieved in 
the same bill, because if the rates are high enough to accomplish 
the latter, not as much revenue will be produced as if the rates were 
lower. The higher rates as provided by the House might well have 
been retained, for the days are not yet passed when we as a coun- 
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try can afford to abandon the practice of thrift which became 
popular as well as patriotic during the war. 

Some criticism has been made against this method of raising 
revenue because it will entail entirely new machinery for collection. 
The difficulties in thi spect seem to be more than overcome by 
the advantages which are secured.’ 

Title X—Special Taxes. ‘This title contains provisions for lay- 
ing an excise tax on manufacturers of cigars, persons carrying on 
businesses such as th f corporations, brokers, and proprietors 
of theaters, museums, bowling alleys, riding academies, breweries, 
circuses, and passenger automobiles for hire. To the extent that the 


tax reaches those who would not pay a tax under any of the other 
provisions, this may prove a desirable “catch all,” though it is 
open to some objections. For example, the law taxes a corpora- 
tion $1 for each $1,000 over $5,000 of the amount of its assets at 
the close of its fiscal year, thus taxing a third time those taxable 
under Titles II and III. Manufacturers of tobacco pay taxes 
under this Title and also under Title VII. It would save much 
confusion and unnecessary difficulty in collection if the rates under 
one title were sufficient to cover all taxes in any particular case. 
The House proposed a kind of federal license for motorcycles and 
automobiles which was omitted by the Senate. 

The last part of the title provides for a tax on importers, manu- 
facturers, or sellers of opium and other habit-forming drugs. The 
rates are as follows: importers, manufacturers, producers, or com- 
pounders, $24 a year; wholesale dealers $120 a year; retailers $6; 


doctors, dentists, and others $3; and a further tax of one cent per 


ounce shall be paid upon such drugs produced, sold, or removed 
for consumption or sale. This is to take the place of the act of 


December, 1914, which provided for a tax of $1 to be paid by a 
manufacturer or vendor of opium, but exempted doctors, dentists, 
and those who used these drugs in their professions. It has been 
held by the courts** that, under this act, a person having in his 
possession any habit-forming drugs is not criminally liable unless 
he is a dealer. This has made enforcement of the act very difficult. 
The law of 1918 provides that the possession of an unstamped 
package shall be prima facie evidence of violation of the act. 


13 The House passed a resolution March 1, 1919, providing for the repeal of 
the luxury tax and the Senate was expected to concur, but this measure, along 
with many others, was killed by the filibuster which occupied the closing hours 


of the session. 


14 The Supreme Court the Jim Fuey Moy case, June 5, 1916. 241 U.S. 394. 
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This is certainly one of the taxes which ought to be heavy 
enough to drive out the business except for medicinal purposes, if 
there is no better way of accomplishing this end. Any such tax 
requires a large force of alert and dependable officers to prevent 
smuggling and evasion of every kind. 

Title XI—Stamp Taxes. ‘These taxes are practically the same 
as last year, that is, they apply to certificates of indebtedness, 
bonds, certificates of capital stock, the sale of produce on an ex- 
change, deeds, proxies for voting at any election of officers, except 
religious or charitable societies, power of attorney, and parcel 
post packages where the postage amounts to 25 cents or more. 
Such taxes as these are simple from the administrative point of 
view and yield some revenue. For the fiscal year 1918, 8 million 
dollars was raised from such a tax, and it is estimated that 31 
million dollars will be raised this year. 

Title XII—Tazx on Employment of Child Labor. This is a 
clear case of a tax being levied for other than revenue purposes. 
It was passed to take the place of the child labor law which the 
Supreme Court declared unconstitutional last June in a five to 
four decision.’® There was some discussion in the committee as to 
whether or not this section of the law is constitutional. It is 
common practice to insert in revenue bills “riders” of this char- 
acter. 

The law provides for levying a tax of 10 per cent of the net 
profits of any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment in which are employed children un- 
der sixteen in the case of mines or under fourteen in the cases of 
any of the other establishments named. 

In computing net income, there may be deducted from gross in- 
come the cost of raw materials, running expenses, interest on busi- 


ness obligations, taxes, and losses. Provision is made to prevent 
any person from selling the products of his establishment at less 
than fair market price by considering for tax purposes that the 
gross amount received for the year or from the sale is the amount 
which would have been received if the goods had been sold at the 
fair market price. 

There will be the same difficulty found in administering this law 
as in other laws in which the age of children must be ascertained. 
A country should provide for birth registration before attempt- 
ing legislation of this kind. Especially difficult will be the cases 
which will arise in the mountain country of the South where par- 


15 Hammer vy. Dagenhart, U.S. 62 L. ed. 
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ents are ignorant, illiterate, and careless. It is, however, better 
than no law at all. 

Title XII11—Gencral Administrative Provisions. This title is 
a miscellany of some twenty sections dealing with various phases 
of administering the law. One of the significant features is the es- 
tablishment of two boards, a Legislative Drafting Service and 
an Advisory Tax Board. The former is to be under the direction 


of two draftsmen, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, the other by the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
without reference to political affiliations. Its function is to aid in 


drafting public bills and resolutions. 


The Advisory Tax Board is to be appointed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. The number of members is not speci- 
fied in the law as it was passed, though the House provided for five. 
From the statement in the law, it looks as though this board would 
be the present Board of Reviewers under a new name, for their 
function is to adjust problems which arise in connection with the 
interpretation and administration of the income tax and war ex- 


cess profits tax law 
Title XIV—General Provisions. 'This is another section con- 


taining miscellaneous provisions and several “riders.” For ex- 
ample, there is one for the payment of $60 to persons serving in 
the military or naval forces of the United States who have been 
discharged since November 11, 1918; another reducing on July 1, 
1919, the postage rates on first-class mail matter to those in force 
October 2, 1917; and another for making the District of Columbia 
“bone dry.” The Conferees struck out a clause which the Senate 
had inserted for abolishing the zone system of postage rates on 
second-class mail matter 

Another provision of importance properly belonging with these 
sections, though included in Title II, was one inserted by the Senate 


which imposed a tax of 100 per cent on all contributions over $500 
made by a person or corporation to any national political cam- 
paign, not including expenditures made by candidates out of 
campaign funds lawfully contributed. Unfortunately it fell by 
the way in conference. 

This amendment required every person who makes an income 
tax return to state each gift made for influencing an election at 
which are to be nominated or elected presidential electors or mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives or of the United States Sen- 


ate. The treasurers or chairmen of all state and congressional 
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committees were to file returns within 30 days after the passage 
of the act and within 30 days after an election showing the amount 
of all gifts, from whom received, and the date received. The ad- 
ministrative machinery for “checking up” had been provided by 
the act of June, 1910, relative to the publicity of contributions for 
influencing elections at which members to Congress are elected. 
This tax should have lessened corruption and other undue influ- 
ence in elections. 


Summary 


The most significant feature of the new revenue act is the place 
it gives the tax on income, including the tax on excess profits, 
which is merely an extension of the income tax. As mentioned in 
the introduction, this is the fourth in a series of great revenue 
measures enacted during the present administration. These four 
acts have provided for rapidly increasing yields and they exhibit 
a noteworthy evolution of income tax development, in fact, a strik- 
ing revolution in federal taxation. Before the war our annual 
federal revenues and expenditures were less than a billion dollars.’® 
Prior to the passage of the Revenue act of 1913, the first of the 
present administration, about half of the revenues came from 
taxes on imports, nearly a third from taxes on liquor, and most 
of the remainder from taxes on tobacco. 

The act of 1913 introduced a small tax on incomes and reduced 
the high tariff which had been maintained by the Republican party 
with few exceptions ever since Civil War days. Each of the three 
important succeeding measures has left the tariff practically un- 
touched, but has greatly increased the scope and yield of the in- 
come tax. The decline in imports of manufactured goods during 
the war has tended further to reduce the yield of the tariff; and, 
as soon as the recent prohibition measures become effective, what 
used to be the second largest source of federal revenue will be 
eliminated. The new law provides for a total yield seven times as 
great as pre-war revenues to be raised from sources other than 
those on imports and liquor, which together formerly furnished 
two thirds of the total. The income and excess profits taxes are 
expected to yield six times the total pre-war revenues and fifteen or 
sixteen times the anticipated receipts from the tariff and liquor 
taxes, 


16 If postal revenues and expenditures, which are about equal, are included, 
the pre-war total was just about a billion dollars. 
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The temporary “dry” measure goes into effect July 1, and will 
continue until after the army is demobilized. This means that it 
will overlap the date upon which the seventeenth amendment goes 
into effect, so that henceforth revenues from liquor will be scarcely 
worth considering. Taxes on tobacco will produce only one thir- 
tieth of the total amount estimated to be raised by the new law. 
In all of this there has been a movement away from consumption 
taxes, 

Another tendency has been to get more and more away from 
payment of the tax at the source and toward payment by the 
recipient of the income. The Revenue act of 1913 provided that 
those who paid rent, salaries, interest, and other sums should 
deduct the tax before paying amounts due. This provision did 
not work satisfactorily. It was unduly expensive and annoying 
and was repealed upon the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, although England seems to feel that the success of 
her income tax has been due to its collection at the source. The 
Revenue acts of 1916 and 1917 substituted information-at-the- 
source in most cases, and, in the case of two taxes, the act of 
1919 goes even farther. ‘These are the taxes on (1) partnership 
profits and on (2) distributions of personal service corporations. 
These organizations do not pay any tax, but their profits are 
taxed to the recipients, as has been stated above. If some method 
could be devised for reaching the undistributed profits of every 
corporation, and if their dividends could be taxed as provided for 
in the case of a personal service corporation, it would eliminate 
much of the confusion and complexity which now surround the law 
and which must of necessity continue so long as corporations and 
individuals are taxed by different methods. 

One of the characteristic features of this law as also of its pre- 
decessors is the provision for “commissioner made law.” In the 
income tax section alone there are nineteen cases in which regula- 
tions are to be made by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
dealing with special cases. For example, “the net income shall be 
computed . . . in accordance with the method of accounting regu- 
larly employed in keeping the books of such taxpayer; but if no 
such method of accounting has been so employed, or if the method 
employed does not clearly reflect the income, the computation shall 
be made upon such basis and in such manner as in the opinion of 
the Commissioner does clearly reflect the income.” The greatest 
power given to him is in the section dealing with war excess profits, 
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where he may levy the taxes of a corporation by “the amount 
which bears the same ratio to the net income of the taxpayer (in 
excess of the specific exemption of $3,000) for the taxable year, as 
the average tax of representative corporations engaged in a like 
or similar trade or business bears to their average net income .. . 
for such year.” ‘This is to be done only in cases where it is im- 
possible to determine the invested capital or where a taxpayer 
would be placed in a position of inequality because of the time or 
manner of organization. ‘The difficulties attending all such cases 
are enormous and there are bound to be many such problems so 
long as taxes are based on anything so inherently complicated 
as invested capital. 

Several improv have been made in the new law, among 
them the provisions for the allowance of net losses, depletion, and 
shrinkage of inventories. The new luxury taxes, as well as the 
old ones, are entirely justifiable at this time. Riders in general 
are to be condemned, but most social reformers will make no 
great complaint against the tax on child labor and the provision 
to make the District of Columbia “bone dry.” They would not 
have objected either if the Conferees had retained Senator 
Thomas’ amendment to put a 100 per cent tax upon political 
campaign contributions in excess of $500. 

On the whole, the law is an improvement over those of previous 
years, but it leaves too much to be raised by borrowing. Six bil- 


lions is a huge sum to raise by taxes and will cause many heavy 
burdens, but excessive borrowing causes still heavier burdens. We 


agree with Mr. Kitchin and others that it was a mistake to provide 
for less than 8 billions by taxation even though the war is over. 
Our military preparations did not attain their maximum until the 
signing of the armistice and payments of the bills have reached 
their peak since that time. They have averaged 2 billions per 
month since the armistice was signed“ and will probably exceed by 
a billion or two Secretary McAdoo’s estimate of 18 billions for 


the fiscal year. Furthermore, expenditures for 1920 are likely to 
be heavy. So called “ordinary” expenditures will be reduced slow- 
ly and will never get back to their pre-war level; there will prob- 
ably be many war contracts not entirely liquidated by June 30 
of this year; a billion dollars will be required annually for inter- 
est on the war debt; the Secretary of the Treasury has recom- 
mended establishing a sinking fund for the gradual paying off 


17 This was written in February. Later months have averaged over a billion 
dollars each 
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of the principal of the debt; he has also recommended further 
loans to former European allies so that they may not curtail too 
seriously our exports to them during the reconstruction period. 
Expenditures should be reduced as rapidly as they may be con- 
sistently with our obligations, but it does not seem probable that 
the requirements of 1920 can be met without the issue of bonds or 
certificates of indebtedness, or other forms of government securi- 
ties. It is difficult to present convincing arguments why the ne- 
cessity for future bond issues should not have been reduced by 
larger levies upon war profits. They are certainly the most legiti- 
mate source of war revenues. Many corporations had set aside 
adequate tax reserves out of such earnings in anticipation of the 
higher levies. And, besides, they can be collected now before they 
have been passed on to “innocent” parties more easily and equit- 
ably than at any future time. 
Roy G. Grapys C, Briakey. 
University of Minnesota. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE PROPOSAL TO STABILIZE 
THE UNIT OF MONEY 

1. Natur sal to stabilize the dollar and sovereign, 
etc. A mor , in some respects new and extraordi- 
nary, has | | recently by Professor Irving Fisher and 
advocated w ts ind dexterity. I shall endeavor to set 
out the es es of this proposal and to analyze its 
soundness. 

The con | which it is founded may be stated as 
follows: 

a) Essent ly expresses the system of exchange re- 
lationships a 

b) If, the: t of value is based upon the entire system 
of price rela i" necessarily constitute an unchanging unit 
(excepting i sage quantitatively changes, old commodi- 
ties disapps vy ones come into being.) 

c) The ad ne commodity (e.g., gold) is (said to be) 
disadvantageou relation of this to the appropriate (weight- 
ed) mean of a t fluctuates considerably (a price index, if ex- 
pressed in te i unit, will vary greatly % 

d) There is to believe that any particular commodity can 
occupy for an nchanging position in regard to the mean ex- 
change-relati the others 

e) It is d , therefore, to abandon any particular commodity 
as representi t of value (it is desirable to demonetize gold), 
and to subs or “certificate’’ which represents a defi- 
nite series of f given commodities, constituting what may 
be called 

f) The rel p of ; to gold, which metal is important in bal- 
ancing exchang \lically determined by means of price indexes, 
which in tl t vill vary only by small amounts (so it is pre- 
sumed ). 

g) Since f adjustment can be made as small as we please 
(yearly, quar hly, weekly—presumably monthly as a practi- 
cal question), unit is repeatedly restored to its normal po- 
sition: cons gh prices may fluctuate inter se as much as 
ever (in re¢ lemand and supply), the mean purchasing effi- 
ciency of t y unit will remain unchanged, or, to put it 
more strict riations of mean purchasing power, owing to the 
periodical p1 ,\djustments, are necessarily only small oscilla- 
tions about a tion, 

h) Gold her equally satisfactory commodity) may be re- 
tained as a in which considerable value can be stored in rela- 

1 Professor | not introduce this factor into the consideration, 


probably to ting the presentation of his subject. 
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tively small compass; but the quantity corresponding to the money 
unit will be declared officially from time to time. 

i) In order to prevent financial manipulations, a charge for con 
verting the money unit into gold should be made: the amount of this 
charge should correspond approximately to the fluctuations in the 
money unit represented by the variations in the price index (which it 
is presumed must always be very small). 

This, I think, fully states the new theory. The unit of money 
is still to be called a ° 


‘ 


dollar” in America, a “sovereign” in Britain, 
ete. It will not, however, as heretofore, be a piece of gold of defi 
nite weight and fineness (a gold coin), but only a “note” or “cer 
tificate” guaranteed by the government to be valid, not actually 
for the items of the composite unit (definite quantities of a de 
clared group of commodities), but for their equivalent according 
to price, and particularly (so it is implied) for gold according to 
its price, less a conversion charge (seigniorage). 

2. The system involves the demonetization of gold. Here it may 
be remarked that the present system of gold coins would neces- 
sarily disappear, and instead thereof either gold masses would be 
stamped with their weight (and fineness, if a standard were not 
agreed upon), or for convenience a new system of weight-coins 
would be created. These would be so designed that any weight 
could be made up with them, as with the weights of a balance. 

To think in terms of the new system, we must therefore abandon 
our present conception of metallic money and regard an intrinsi- 
cally valueless token( a mere certificate or bit of printed paper) 
as the fundamental unit, this token or certificate, however, repre- 
senting nominally a definite “composite unit” (that is, given quan- 
tities of actual commodities), but actually a varying quantity of 
one commodity, viz., gold. <A “dollar,” a “sovereign,” etc., in the 
new scheme is no longer so much gold, but a counter which is legal 
tender for varying quantities of any commodity, including gold, 
according to its price at the time, the price in the case of gold, 
however, being officially declared by stating how many grains or 
grammes of it a “dollar” or a “sovereign” will purchase; though 
even then subject to a sort of brassage or seigniorage allowance. 

3. Despite the general demonetization of gold, it is still to re- 
tain its unique position. Let us now look into this matter some- 
what closely. ‘The intention to retain gold as a commodity for 
balancing exchanges is obvious: that is to say, where imports and 
exports, credits and required commodities cannot be brought into 
exact balance, gold must pass. The work of the cambist under the 
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proposed system will be considerably increased but we must let 
that pass as relat y of no moment. That the price of gold jis 
fixed officially gives it a unique position. Thus the monetary 
function of gold will be altered nominally rather than really under 
the proposed 

Upon careful reflect t will soon become self-evident that the 
scheme does not nge in any way the essential relationship of 
gold and commodit renerally, nor does it propose to do so, 
What it really does is 

a) It substitutes paper money for gold coins (demonetizes gold) 
and transfers the notion of “constancy of value” to the paper 
money. 

b) It requires future payments to be made in terms of the paper 
money and therefore in varying proportions of any required com- 
modity (including gold), 

4. In essence the scheme does not differ from that of Jevons. 
In the respect indicated the scheme does not differ essentially from 
Jevons’ proposal that account should be taken of the price index 
in future payment! If it be true, as Professor Fisher affirms, 


that “by increasing or decreasing the [gold] dollar’s weight, we 
would be . . . providing against either a flood or a drain of 


money,” and that “the plan would put a stop, once for all, to a 
terrible evil which for centuries has vexed the world, the evil of 
dislocating contracts and money understandings,” it will also be 
true that exactly the same benefits will be obtained and exactly 
the same practical result will be achieved if, in order to determine 
what should be paid to discharge a debt, we multiply it by the 
ratio of the price index at the date of settlement to that at the 
time of purchase. Similarly in regard to the payments of wages, 


fixed salaries, repayments by a bank of deposit, and so on. Thus 
a wage of 100 shill 


igs, agreed to when the price index was 1200, 


must become 125 shillings when it has gone up to 1500 (2.¢e., 100s. 
1500 — 1200 100s. 114 —125s.). Similarly, disregard- 
ing any question of interest, if a bank receives a deposit of £1,000 
when the price index is 1200, it must repay it by handing out 
£1,333 6s. 8d. when the price index at the date of repayment is 
1600 (i.e., £1,000 1600 — 1200 — £1,000 X 1 1/38 = 
£1,333 1/3). (The question of interest payable would, of course, 
be similarly dealt with.) Thus in the proposed scheme of Profes- 


sor Fisher, £1,000 would be handed back in paper “certificates,” 
but if paid back in gold it would—in the case supposed—be the 
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actual weight of 1,333 1/3 of the former “sovereigns,” although 


only the weight of gold of 1,000 such “sovereigns” 


may have been 
received by the bank, 

5. The system involves the wnique treatment of gold. It is im- 
portant to note that there is no apparent reason why gold should 
be in the unique position advocated unless it is still to fulfil its 
monetary function. It is not suggested, nor would it be practic- 
able if it were suggested, that any other commodities should be 
similarly dealt with, though the terms (“involuntary theft,” etc.), 
by which Professor Fisher describes the failure to return coin not 
of the same weight but of the same purchasing power, would equal- 
ly apply to any commodity whatsoever. If a bank is to return a 
larger amount of gold when the price index has risen for what has 
been deposited, or a smaller amount when it has fallen, why should 
not the same apply to the temporary holders of wheat, cotton, 
iron, copper, frozen meat, etc.? If for any reason a farmer were 
to place 1,000 centals of wheat in the possession of a granary 
holder, on the understanding that for the free use of it 50 centals 
of wheat per annum was to be paid and that at the end of two 
years the whole was to be at the disposal of the depositor farmer ; 
and if, on the two years maturing, a demand were made by the de- 
positor that some 1,650 centals should be returned because wheat 
had fallen to only two thirds of the original price, the demand 
would be treated as preposterous; yet the principle sought to be 
enacted may be regarded as economically identical therewith. 

Whenever the commodity that a particular person possesses 
happens relatively to fall in price he suffers the disadvantage 
thereof: he is not “cheated” nor is he “robbed.” Nor is Profes- 
sor Fisher’s “working girl” (who, having put 100 dollars in the 
savings bank in 1896, finds in 1918 that, although she has been 
given 200 dollars for the 100, she can after all purchase only 
what the 100 would have bought originally) “without the inten- 
tion of anybody cheated out of all her interest.” We may pass 
the connotative suggestions of the language used as of small mo- 
ment, and note merely that the same thing virtually happens in 
every case where a person possesses a stock of commodities that 
fall in value, and the converse when he possesses commodities that 
rise in value (ethically all cases of unearned appreciation or de- 
preciation of value are on the same footing). 

6. The real relation of gold to commodities generally not af- 


2See Professor Fisher's, Stabilizing the Dollar in Purchasing-Power, p. 9. 
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time, the following average quinquennial results are obtained, th 


vear indicated being the middle year of the quinquennium: Thi 


1842 1847 1852 1857 1862 1867 1872 1877 
Price index.... 1067 1001 1004 1096 1205 1360 1249 1065 
1882 1887 1892 1897 1902 1907 1912 1916 
Price index.... 1007 860 $21 765 859 944 1021 1533 


high value for the price index in the quinquennium, 1865-1869, 
followed the Civil War of America. It is of course invalid to go 
back into far distant history for illustrations of the system of 
relations between gold and other commodities, because we are not 
able to ascertain accurately populations, the stocks of gold, th 
demand owing to the mechanism of financial operations, the stand 
ard of living, the difficulties or otherwise of winning gold. We 
must therefore base our views upon the data from the year 1840 
onward when the price index was 1,162, the basic year being 
1911 1,000. Up to the year 1916 the range of the price indexes 
was from 726 in 1896 to 1,513 in 1865 and 1,365 in 1916. We 
may say, therefore, that the range is about 0.75 to 1.50. There 
is every probability of a readjustment when events again become 
normal. 

Apart from the effect of war, financial collapses, famine, etc., 
it is of course to be expected that the relationship of commodities 
to gold should rapidly change with improvements in the mechan 
ism of exchange. The less gold is employed in this mechanism the 
greater will its depreciation tend to be, because its quantity will 
be in excess of requirements. There is nothing extraordinary in 
this, and the phenomenon hardly belongs to the arcana of finance. 

8. Danger of a money unit not representing a reality. In the 
new system advocated the money unit becomes, if not a mere 
nominis umbra, at least a unit dissociated from the reality of value. 
A credit instrument, a note, a bond, is really a promise to pay, 
and is without intrinsic value. For this reason it must be safe- 
guarded in some way, viz., by the holding of at least a considerable 
proportion of what it represents; for example, gold, etc., in the 
case of our present money system. It would appear that it is 
not proposed to hold commodities as the reality against the “‘dol- 
lar-certificates,” but gold of ever varying value. 


‘ 


Thus, as previously stated, the new “dollar,” or the new “sover- 
eign,” will not be a definite quantity of a commodity (gold) of 
standard fineness, but an intrinsically valueless thing, valid for 
exchange, not into the composite unit which is the corresponding 


5 Means for three years only from an incomplete number of returns. 
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reality, but into so given amount of gold determined by its 
price, officially declared upon a basis of experience of the price of 
the commodities in the composite unit. But since the gold liber- 


ated is not likely to be used in the arts, quite a moderate propor- 
tion will serve the purpose in view, and as the metal is demonetized, 
“What,” we may ask, “will operate to fix its price?” It will tend 
to become a commodity, the quantity of which will be greatly in 
excess over the demand. This per se will tend to lower its price 
as compared with commodities. Professor Fisher’s remedy (virtu- 
ally the demonetization of gold, or at least its elimination from 
usage as ordinary currency) will accelerate the rapidity of its 


fall in value: in other words, it will tend to enhance the prices of 


i 
commodities in relation to gold, though in his scheme the fact is 
masked by the introduction of an intermediary—the paper dollar 


which will appear to be constant. The reality of its deprecia- 
tion will be evidenced by one thing only, viz., that as time goes on, 
the paper dollar will buy more and more gold in proportion as the 
currency usage of gold is diminished, This may of course be cor- 
rected by the supply falling off, as it may not be profitable to win 
gold in such circumstances. 

9. Inflations of currency steadied only by storing commodity 
of value. The large issues of paper currency, alleged to be con- 
vertible, but really inconvertible (at least temporarily), have al- 
ready been followed by inflations of price. These inflations will 
quickly be corrected as soon as the paper becomes really converti- 
ble. ‘The possession, by the issuer of paper money, of the com- 
modity (gold) which ensures convertibility is the corrective that 
operates against the perpetual advance of prices from continued 
inflation: the necessity of possessing the gold limits the issue of 
the paper. 

The unlimited issue of valueless paper which can be made legal 
tender, and is not even interest bearing, brings in its train the 
mischief with which it is uniformly associated. The large issue 
of paper money has been tried frequently, perhaps the most not- 
able instance being the issue of the French “assignats.” The new 
scheme does not propose that governments issuing the paper 
should store either the composite unit or gold as a check on over- 
issue, and it is the leaving of this out of sight which lends plausi- 
bility to the scheme. The Gresham law will operate and the gold 
pass out—more and more cheaply—to those peoples who do not 
espouse the scheme or endorse it practically. The necessity of 
storing a reasonable proportion of the thing of value (i.e., gold) 
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represented by the paper is the safeguard which the new scheme 
docs not sufficiently take into account. 

10. Gold as a safeguard, But here perhaps the rejoinder may 
be made that it is proposed to retain gold stocks and to make the 
paper money convertible. The gold dollar of 25.8 grains of gold, 
nine tenths fine, will have disappeared. Definite weights of gold 
will be paid out against paper dollars. Initially the paper dollar 
will buy a little less than 25.8 grains of gold. As paper issues 
increase, a paper unit will tend to purchase less and less gold (a 
result in accord with the quantity theory of money) unless this is 
modified by a collateral demand for gold and a corresponding re- 
striction of paper money to the minimum of currency require- 
ments. There would, as previously stated, be no necessity to make 
gold coins: gold masses (bricks) of specified fineness and weight, 
duly stamped by the mints, would take their place. 

It is interesting to note that in this development (?) we should 
be virtually going back to the days of the Chinese gold cubes, for 
these gold masses would be exchanged for the dollar certificates in 
one country and sovereign certificates in another according to 
their latest declared gold purchasing power. 

11. Gold being excluded in the determination of a price index 
really remains the standard, It is true of course that the scheme 
will tend to stabilize the value of the dollar certificate in ordinary 
circumstances, provided gold be left out of account in the list of 
commodities embraced in the evaluation of the price index. Of 
course, were it included with a proper weighting, it would balance 
the price index, since the quantity of gold is made to fall in the 
same ratio that the price index rises. Thus this metal is in a 
somewhat peculiar position. It is still to be regarded on the one 
hand as a mere commodity, for variable quantities will be purchas- 
able according to its declared price by means of paper certificates, 
each of which represents a given composite group of commodities 
other than gold. Notwithstanding this, the whole system of ex- 
change relations between gold and all other commodities remains 
unaffected, excepting in so far as demonetization diminishes the 
quantity of gold required as currency. 

Exchange relations between commodities are not changed by 
the mere adoption of any one or of any group of them as a basis 
of reference. That this is so can be visualized by a very simple 
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diagram in which the lines de note the exchange relation of each 
to M, thus any o1 om iodity (A, B, C, D, etc., or W, X, i? Z.. 
etc.) could take the place of M in the diagram (say, either 1 bushel 
of wheat, or a complex group made up in any definite way what- 
soever, instead of so many grains of gold), and the scheme of re- 
lations would bi olutely unchanged. All that is changed is the 
mere numbers expressing the relations themselves: the numbers 
would differ, not the relative facts. So far as the exchange rela- 
tions are concerned, the new proposal is essentially only a manipu- 
lation of figures, not a change of the reality. Parenthetically, it 
may be remarked here that it will not stabilize the purchasing- 
power of the dollar in all circumstances, as we shall later see. 

12. The stabilizing function of the composite wnit. If the new 
scheme does not contain some hidden surprises (which is quite pos- 


sible) and does not lend itself to injurious financial manipulations 
(which is also possible), it is of course true that it might serve the 


purpose of providing a unit of (relatively) constant value in or- 
dinary times for those whose purchasing requirements happen to 


coincide with it both qualitatively and quantitatively. That is to 
say, any person whose purchase requirements happen to be the 
same proportion as regards commodities and their amounts as in 
the composite unit, would have a paper money unit of approxi- 
mately fixed value (so long as he did not want to purchase gold). 
It would therefore automatically, subject to the indicated limita- 
tions, adjust payments so that they would have in this particular 
case a constant purchasing efficiency. The uniform purchasing 
power in this sense is maintained by varying the relation of the 
certificate to the real standard, viz., gold. But obviously it is not 
true that it is uniform for all classes of purchases and purposes. 


For one set of purchases it would be disadvantageous and for an- 
other advantageous. It is only on the whole and for the “average 
purchaser” (in the sense of “l’homme moyen”) that it is of uni- 
form value. In individual cases it is non-uniform, and for the 
purchase of gold is as variable as the price index is in the present 
system. 

13. The application of price indexes to determine equivalent 
payments similarly stabilizes purchasing power. What Professor 
Fisher calls the “unjust transfer of property,” the “cheating of 
savings and bond holders,” the “suffering of salaried classes,” 
and also of the wage-earning classes wherever wages are not 
equated by means of price-indexes, may all be remedied by deter- 
mining that salaries, etc., and contract payments shall always be 
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subject to correction by means of the ratio of price indexes at the 
time of the initial agreement and the time of payment. (In Aus- 
tralia minimum wages are equated from time to time in this way, 
but not automatically.) As already shown, it does this exactly as 
the “paper certificate” does, and is effected in a perfectly definite 
way, which is quite intelligible. The creation of a dollar certifi 
cate of varying value as regards the standard metal (gold), of 
varying value as regards any individual commodity, and of (ap- 
proximately) fixed value only as regards the purchase of the com 
posite unit or any multiple thereof, has after all nothing like the 
virtues that it appears to have when we restrict our imagination 
to purchasers engaged in buying the composite unit or its ap- 
proximate equivalent. From this point of view alone it is seen 
that the abandonment of the precious metal (gold) as the stand- 
ard of value is at least of very doubtful wisdom. 

The reason why gold has held its position as a standard of pay- 
ment from time immemorial is that in respect of physical proper- 
ties and relative value it is uniquely fitted to serve as a standard, 
and the question of changing values can be as conveniently and 
intelligently met by applying price-index ratios as by using a 
paper dollar of varying gold values. It seems almost to have been 
overlooked in Professor Fisher’s article that gold in currency, and 
the gold reservoir to mect unanticipated financial situations, con- 
stitute together a stabilizer of eminent services; and also that the 
adoption of a single commodity of high value, great permanence, 
easily handled, and incorruptible, has been of enormous advan- 
tage to mankind. 

14. Conclusion. In closijg his article Professor Fisher says: 
“Our shifting dollar is responsible for colossal social wrongs. It 
is the great pick-pocket, robbing first one set of people, and then 
another, to the tune of billions of dollars a year, confounding 
business calculations and convulsing trade, stirring up discontent, 
fanning the flames of class hatred, perverting politics.” These 
evils are to be annihilated by securing “a true standard for con- 
tracts, a stabilized dollar.” 

We have pointed out that the whole system of exchange rela- 
tions is not really altered by making the “dollar” the name for 
the value of a composite unit instead of the name of a definite 
weight of standard gold. So far as it is possible to attain it, the 
result at which Professor Fisher aims can be secured by making 
wages, salaries, or any contracts as to payment that we please 
vary as the price indexes vary. By so doing we see clearly the 
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mechanism of our operations, and this is not a disadvantage but an 
advantage. We are not working blindly but intelligently. The 
simplicity of the system of comparing the exchange values of all 
other things with a unique standard—gold—is not jettisoned but 
retained. We can decide which payments shall be made subject to 
price-index variations and which shall not, for they are probably 
not all equally entitled to this alleviation, or loading, as the case 


may be; and, further, the scheme cannot and should not be indis- 
criminately appli 

Finally, there is an error in the assumption that a stabilized 
money unit is really a possibility, which error can be made mani- 
fest by the following considerations. Suppose that on an isolated 
continent all transactions were carried on by a paper currency 
guaranteed to be valid by its government, the unit representing 
the value of a definite composite of commodities. Drought oc- 
curs and crops fail, producing a serious shortage of some of these. 
Obviously the whole system of exchange relations will then have 


to be changed, and those who have most paper dollars will be pre- 


pared to sacrifice them to meet their needs; that is, the com- 
modity value of the paper dollar will have fallen in spite of the 
stabilizing process. The situation would be the same if the cur- 


rency were gold. With a paper currency there would also be 
greater risk of failure to reéstablish a normal situation, because 
it is intrinsically worthless. We are safer with the system of a 
noble metal basis, and all difficulties which arise from general 
changes between the unit of value and commodities can be met by 
special or general provisions determining the proper payment by 
means of price indexes. It will be a service of value if we can 
eliminate from popular opinion the notion that money payments 
for goods or for services can be mechanically made or adjusted so 
as to be perpetually satisfactory. Whenever Nature’s bounties 
are variable in quantity or fail, and whenever the population is in 
excess of supplies, the ordinary dollar will fail and the “stabilized” 
paper dollar will fail also. No manipulations dependent upon 
price indexes can serve us, and not even contracts can secure us. 
The attempt to create a unit of value which shall be constant is 
really chimerical, and experience would soon reveal that. I am 
of opinion that if a real crisis came through world shortages, the 
holders of the paper dollars would have reason to deplore the 
new system. 

In closing I desire, however, to express my sense of indebted- 
ness to Professor Fisher for so ably raising this question. While 
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I do not think his conclusion is correct, viz., that it is desirable to 
create a “certificated unit of money,” his discussion of the question 
is illuminating, and brings again into strong relief a point of view 
argued long ago by Jevons, a point of view which has commended 
itself to the arbitration courts of Australia in regard to wages at 
least, but which probably requires considerable qualification. It 
is of great advantage that, from time to time, our economic usages, 
however long sanctioned, should be reviewed by capable minds of 
great originality and clear insight, and that we should be forced 
to readjust our point of view and see the truth with a wider out 
look. I hope later to show explicitly that there is a very real 
limit which prevents the automatic adjustment of the payments 
for services (salaries and wages, etc.) so that they shall perpetu- 
ally have the same commodity-purchasing power; and to show 
also that no unit of money, metallic or paper, can possess this 
power, even if it were legally declared that it shall have it. The 
idea that we can have a stable unit of money leaves out of sight 
that the bounty of Nature varies, that man’s industrial activities 
do not exactly coincide with human requirements, that the vagaries 
of taste disturb his wants, and that the standard of his desires 
perpetually alters. A unit of value cannot appropriately be com- 
pared—as Professor Fisher compares it—with a physical stan- 
dard:* for on its subjective side, which comes specially into play 
in all crises (shortage, famine, etc.) the constancy of relation to 
commodities cannot be assured. In times of famine people would 
be willing to give two, three, or more stabilized dollars for the 
group of commodities which each dollar “represented.” It is these 
facts that make the hope of creating a stabilized unit of anything 
chimerical, and which show that merely mechanical manipulations 
of prices and values cannot remedy a difficulty which is real and 
in the nature of things. 
G. H. 

Melbourne, Australia, 

6 Op. cit., p. 13. In the case of some physical standards (¢.q9., length, weight, 
etc.) its nature is that of an example in kind: for instance, the distance be- 
tween two points, a mass of gold or platinum. In the case of others the unit 
is measured by some consequence of its presence: e.g., in the case of heat by 
linear, area or volumetric changes. Exchange-value depends upon the atti- 
tude of the mind: that is, ultimately it is esteem-value. Thus in a shortage 
of food commodities, the esteem-value would rise, and although the certified 
“stabilized dollar” was to represent given quantities, famine would so raise 
the esteem-value of food that persons would—in extreme cases—pay any 
number of “stabilized dollars” to preserve health or even life itself. 
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New York went to immense trouble and expense to calculate the 
changes in the cost of living to its clerks, appointing a special 
investigating committee which drew up a report of twenty-two 
pages. 

But Dr. Knibbs, after discussing the feasibility of such special 
extraneous adjustments, goes on to say that, after all, such ad 
justments are not necessary. 

Now, if such adjustments are not called for, why, it may be 
asked, have they been made in Australia, the United States, and 
other countries? To my mind there lies a world of significance in 
the fact that index numbers are being used to correct the aberra 
tions of units of purchasing power. No possible explanation for 
so wide an adoption of this corrective, in spite of its clumsiness, 
has been or, I venture to believe, can be made except that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, the shilling, ete., acutely needs such 
correction ! 

But Dr. Knibbs maintains that gold is already sufficiently sta- 
bilized by the fact that there exists a large reservoir of it. In 
support of this supposed stability he gives no evidence whatever, 
but relies entirely on a priori assumption, 

The simple fact is that gold, and our currency in general, is 
not stable! Actual statistical tests of the value of the dollar in 
terms of commodities in general, as shown by the index number, 
prove that even before the war gold was only about as stable as 
eggs and not as stable as carpets! 

Thus we find Dr. Knibbs asserting that our currency does not 
need stabilization after admitting that an extraneous adjustment 
may be desirable and is practicable. Would it not be more logical 
if he had cited the Australian experience, which he used in support 
of an extraneous adjustment, to prove that we do need stabiliza 
tion? 

Moreover, an extraneous adjustment is not practicable as com- 
pared with the plan which Dr. Knibbs opposes. He says “Ewactly 
the same result will be achieved [by index number adjustments in 
contracts | as will eventuate by Professor Fisher’s scheme [for in- 
corporating the index number in the monetary unit itself ].” 
While, theoretically, it is possible by means of index numbers to 
adjust wage contracts, loan contracts, etc., yet from a practical 
point of view it presents extraordinary difficulties. Theoretically 
we might have an elastic yardstick, say the height of a barometer, 
changing from day to day. All-that would be necessary for the 
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salesman selling iid be to have the weather bureau supply 
him daily with ) iltiplier, such as .823 on one day and 
.798 the next, | vhich, after measuring out his cloth on the 
barometer, he the needed adjustment! It is only a 
matter of arith ind to adapt Dr. Knibbs’s words, “exactly 
the same result ¥ ichieved” ! 

Practically, o! rse, one might almost as well expect an indi- 
vidual Englishm to adopt a decimal system and transact his 
business in dolla ts while everyone else is talking in terms 
of pounds, shillin nd pence as to depe nd on an arithmetical 
factor for cor} either yards or dollars. Daylight saving was 
brought about by a t of the clock applying to the whole coun- 
try, although theoretically all that was necessary was for each 
individual to get up an hour earlier and make his day’s program 
on that basis! Practically, Dr. Knibbs could not hope to see an 
extraneous meth n general use for years and, until it is in gen- 
eral use, special 11 veniences will be suffered by any firms which 
employ it. 

A number of practical difficulties with such extraneous correc- 
tions are given in my Purchasing Power of Money.* They involve 
the annoyance of special contracts and special calculations, If 
one side of the ledger is stabilized and not the other, the profits 
are really destabilized 

It is clear that such a plan can be only a makeshiit for ex- 
treme cases and can never be made universal. We must seek some 
more convenient method of applying the correction, one which 
will dispense with the need for each individual to make calcula- 
tions. This is a plished in the plan of stabilizing the dollar; 
for it incorporates, t were, the index number in the monetary 
unit itself. 

It is surprising to find Dr. Knibbs here also reversing the true 
argument. He complains of the plan to stabilize the dollar be- 
cause of the troul t would make to the “cambist”! Why did 
he not cite the fact, a million times as important, that the use of 
index numbers as an extraneous corrective to contracts would in- 
volve troubles: ilations, not to a negligible fraction of man- 
kind but almost versally? The cambist is not only an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of per cent of the population but a professional 
calculator; and as his work involves varying factors in any case, 
the introduction of a new variation would be of little trouble to 
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him even if his troubles were a matter of national concern. More- 

over, the system would not even introduce such cambist calcula- 
tions, if adopted internationally. 

Dr. Knibbs again uses a double-edged argument when he finds 
fault with the proposed system for stabilizing the dollar because 
it would not meet the needs of varying classes which properly re- 
quire different kinds of index numbers of different “weighting.” 
Why does he complain of the stabilization plan on the ground 
that it does not work out its corrections to a sufficiently fine point, 
if his claim is true that instability of the gold standard is so 
trifling as not to need any correction at all! 

Here again Dr. Knibbs gives no evidence as to his contention 
that different index numbers would seriously be needed for differ- 
ent classes. The truth is that actual facts contradict such an 
assertion as flatly as they contradict the assertion that no index 
number is needed at all and as flatly as the two assertions contra 

dict each other. One of the striking points about index numbers 
is that usually they move in general sympathy, whatever the sys- 
tem of weighing, whatever the number of commodities, whatever 
the list of commodities, whatever the classes of the community to 
which they especially apply. And the divergences which we find 
under our present system of a variable dollar would be even less 
if the dollar were stabilized. For instance, retail prices now lag 
behind wholesale prices simply because wholesale prices are allowed 
to move so fast. Whenever the price level remains even approxi- 
mately unchanged the large discrepancies between the movements 
of wholesale and retail prices disappear. If the level of wholesale 
prices were not allowed to move at all, the level of retail prices 
would also be stable. 

Dr. Knibbs’s second criticism deals with the question of secur- 
ing greater justice. Dr. Knibbs takes exception to my use of the 


words “cheated” and “rob” as applied to the pranks played upon 
debtors and creditors by our present standard, or lack of stan- 
dard, and gravely points out that when a contract is made it must 
be kept! I have often expressly stated that, under our present 
system, an individual harmed by the appreciation or depreciation 
of money has no grievance against some other individual. The 
problem is not one of individual justice but of social justice. The 
concept of social justice, as distinct from individual justice, is be- 
coming year by year more distinct and important. For instance, 
the time has gone by when we coldly tell the workman who is in- 
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jured on a railw t he submitted himself to such a risk when 
he took employ und refore has no grievance against any- 
body. Instead le some sort of social insurance. It is 
quite true that, present system, every user of money is 
a speculator in | e of gold and must take the consequences ; 
and, as long a ty has its present system, the individual is 
bound by its rul [t is not the behavior of the individual but 
the system itself wi should be changed. 

Dr. Knibbs say Why should we not apply the same principle 
to any commodity les gold, say to wheat, cotton, iron, cop- 
per, frozen meat , and indemnify the loser from a change in 
price?” The p ystem by which the meat dealer takes the 
risk of the pric it, the wheat dealer that of the price of 
wheat, etc., puts t . which must be borne somewhere, where it 
can be borne best, in the hands of professionals. 

If, however, ide the standard of value, all of us 
would become specu rs in meat without the means which are 
open to the meat rchant of knowing what the changes of value 
from time to t kely to be. The objection to our present 
system is not that a few specialists in gold have to suffer loss but 
that gold is mad yardstick for all contracts. 

Dr. Knibbs’s 1 g criticisms can be dealt with more briefly. 
In one respect he ha inderstood the plan. He seems to think 
that it is equis ) st the complete demonetization of gold 
and that the va sf gold (when discarded as money) would be 
reduced on that int. Incidentally I may point out that 
whether its val | be reduced or not the system of stabiliza- 
tion would operate to keep the value of a dollar stable. But as a 
matter of fact ¢ ilue would not be substantially affected. It 
must be remembered that today almost universally the monetary 


use of gold is o1 of reserve, precisely what it would be un- 


der the proposed 


In the sam tion Dr. Knibbs seems to think that there is 
some hitch in regard to the connection between the paper certifi- 
cates and the gold reserve. He says: 

The new sch loes not propose that governments issuing the 
paper should st either the composite unit or gold as a check on 
over-issue, and it is the leaving of this out of sight which lends plausi- 
bility to the sch The necessity of storing a reasonable pro- 
portion of the tl ie, that is gold, represented by the paper, is 
a safequard wl new scheme does not sufficiently take into ac- 
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Dr. Knibbs is mistaken. It most certainly is proposed to retain 
“gold stock” and to make the paper money convertible. The pro- 
cesses by which gold adds to or subtracts from the currency will 
be substantially the same as at present. The only essential change 
is that the price of gold given by the government to the miner and 
importer and asked of the jeweller and exporter will no longer be 
the arbitrarily fixed $20.67 an ounce but will vary according to 
what gold is really worth as shown by means of the index number 
from time to time. Redemption would, of course, occur just as at 
present and provision would be made for the reserve to keep the 
due ratio to the certificates outstanding. In my forthcoming book 
on Stabilizing the Dollar this point is elaborated in a special ap- 
pendix on The Gold Reserve. 

Dr. Knibbs conjures up hypothetical cases such as universal 
world famine, world drought, world shortages, under which cir- 
cumstances he prophesies that the plan would do more harm than 
good. 

Here again Dr. Knibbs reverses the true argument. Why 
should he cite the almost infinitely improbable case of a world 
scarcity or superabundance of things in general and pay no heed 
to the extremely probable, in fact often realized, case of scarcity 
or superabundance of gold in particular? Instead of supposing 
improbable simultaneous shortage throughout the world of a hun- 
dred commodities why not suppose that the alluvial gold at the 
mouth of the Sacramento River should prove to be recoverable at 
a profit and should prove to amount to many billions of gold, both 
of which propositions have been reported to be true? 

The only time when we have had something approaching a 
world scarcity has been during this recent war and yet it has been 
just at this time that we have, in wage payments, adopted the 
corrective for monetary units which Dr. Knibbs himself mentions 
with approval. If these high war prices represented not super 
abundance of money but simply scarcity of goods it might well be 
argued that no such correction was called for. 

I make bold to say that if so able a critic as Dr. Knibbs can 
not find more serious defects in the plan than he shows in his 
article we may rest assured that the plan will survive the attacks 
upon it. Dr, Knibbs himself admits the main point when he says: 
“It is true, of course, that the scheme will tend to stabilize the 
value of the dollar certificate in ordinary circumstances.” He 
simply denies the need, 
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| until in some way the needed cor- 
ly. Possibly some better way out 
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AN AMERICAN STANDARD OF VALUE 
THE MARKET GAGE DOLLAR 


The Market Gage plan, which has been presented in this Re 


VIEW, assumes: 


That, in purchasing power, all money and credits used as media of 
exchange vary directly with changes in the gold weight of the dollar 
of redemption for which they, in effect, are demand due-bills; and 
that the general price leve] varies inversely with the purchasing power 
of such money,and credits. The term credits as here used covers all 
credits used as media of exchange, including book entries and all writ- 
ten and oral and even tacit agreements to pay in money or in goods 
priced in money. 

That, therefore, to increase the gold weight of the dollar will in- 
crease the purchasing power of all media of exchange reckoned in 
dollars and thereby lower the price level; and to lessen the gold in the 
dollar will lower their purchasing power and raise the price level. 

That the per cent of change in the general price level may be found 
each day by comparing the day’s wholesale prices of all commodities 
with those of the preceding day. 

That, these assumptions being sound, price level stability may be 
maintained by correcting each aberration as it appears, thus prevent- 
ing cumulative change. 

Its author cannot agree with Professor Irving Fisher that in the 
construction of the index number a selected list should be used 
“which should exclude the sluggish commodities in order to be 
more promptly responsive to price changes.” In using such a 
partial list and excluding from it the “sluggish and price-fixed 
commodities,” and basing his proposed index number on the active 
and flighty commodity prices, Professor Fisher would be cutting 
loose from the true all-commodity value level. This would allow 
his price level to be dragged downward by the pull of those com 
modities which by discoveries or by cheapened production are be- 
ing permanently lowered in price, or to be pushed upward by 
commodities permanently enhanced in price by scarcity. And, 
his index number not being a gage of the all-commodity price level, 
he would have no means of knowing how far he would have departed 
from his original level. As the dollar must be a true measure of 
value for all things, all things must enter into its schedule. 

The first draft of this plan called for weekly regulation of the 
redemption rate. The reason for the prompt shift to daily ad- 


1 AmerIcAN Economic Review, vol. 8 (Sept., 1918), p. 579. 
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justments was one, that, otherwise, the dollar would 
be off center most e and correction when it came would 
often cause a . \ jections to adjusting but once a week 
apply with gre mthly or quarterly regulation. In- 
frequent adjust pair the worth of the new dollar 
for statistical 1 ; a standard of deferred payments. Any 
change in the ¥ the bullion dollar should, except for a 
slight lag for wl pensation is here provided, produce a 
reciprocal result, 1 result is by no means necessary to 
the full success plan. To the extent that it fails to fully 
correct the pric iberration, that aberration, unless in the 
meantime offset | contrary market trend, appears in the 
Market Gage for t following day and causes further adjust- 
ment. (See Market Gage schedule on page 265.) 

Things salabl not properly quotable on the market are not, 
as such, includ r schedule. Of these, labor and profes- 
sional and perso! es have hitherto, roughly speaking, risen 
and fallen with g prices and they should be generally stead- 
ied by a steady 1 et level, though rising individually with in- 
crease of efficiency and rising as a whole as production, in propor- 
tion to a given « ture of human effort, increases. A steady 
commodity market will steady wages by supplying simpler data 
for deciding what is just and right between employer and em- 
ployee. But th re level should not be tied fast to the com- 
modity price | would bar the worker from participa- 
tion in the benefits of cheapened costs of production. The writer 
has elsewhere worked out a Wage Mean schedule in which wages 
in the various occupations are listed as commodities are in this 
schedule. Fluctuations of the Wage Mean signal changes in the 
national averag f wages while fluctuations in the Occupation 
Index column (co ponding to PQ) show relative wage changes. 

J. S. Mill taught 1t no standard can measure the value “of 
the same thing lifferent times and places.’ Comparisons of 
commodity pri verages have given us since his time a means of 
comparing the \ “of the same thing at different times,” in the 
same market; but no standard that will correctly gage the value 
of the same thing in different places, even at the same time, is yet 
in sight. Has gold itself ever been, at any one time, of the same 
all-commodity purchasing power in all countries? Gold, through 
its proxies, Wi be the common vehicle of value. Will occa- 


sional change in the weight of gold given a certain name equalize 
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the exchange value of gold the world over? An international index 
number with a money unit based thereon would “correct” the net 
average of price level aberrations the world over, yet its unit would 
be truly stable nowhere. With so unwieldy a schedule daily regu 
lation wouid be impossible, yet how else than by daily adjustments 
of the unit could price level changes due, say, to temporary local 
credit inflations or contractions, be corrected? Neighboring 
countries with common free markets may have a common standard, 
but in widely separate markets the same value can seldom be indi 
cated by the same weight of gold. 

International agreement to stabilize separately ‘the various 
money units is desirable but by no means indispensable. The 
adoption of an American standard of value would be of immediate 
benefit and should soon lead to stabilization in other countries. 

D. J. Tixnes. 

Hunter, North Dakota. 


MARKET GAGE SCHEDULE! 


Dollar — 1.6718 grams-d’or (25.8 grains gold) 

No.| T | Ww | Q | P| PQW 
1 | 80] 002] Gold U.S. Mint/gram | 1.6718 1.| .002 
2} 400} .010 | Copper Ingot/NY/cewt. | .0400 | 25.00 ] 010 
3 1,000 | .025 | Iron-stl. I.bar/Pbg/ton | .0500 | 20.00 1 025 
760 | .019| Coal | .3125 | 3.20 1. | 019 
5 | 800 | .020 | Corn No.3/Chi/ewt. .9091 110 | 1. .020 
6 | 1,600 | .040 | Wheat 1 Nor/Mps/ewt. 4000 2.50 1 040 
7 | 1,400 | .035 | Cotton Middlg/NO/ewt. | .0625 | 16.00 1 035 
8 | 1,600 | .040 | Sugar Granul/NY/ewt. | .1300 7.69 1 040 
9 | 1,200 | .030| Cattle Steers/Chi/cwt. | .1000 10.00 1 030 

| 40,000 | 1.00 | Market Gage at opening, first day................. 1.00 


1 All goods on the wholesale market must be listed, the major items sepa- 
rately, the minor items in groups. <A few series are here shown; all others 
being lumped together in one line to make up the 40 billions (assumed) an- 
nual trade. 
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rd day Fourth day 
Qw I PQW 


003344 0020 O98 -0020 
.00040 24.7 1.5 0098 | 24.75 | .0099 
00125 19 ) 0245 20.00 | 0250 
00594 4 ) O178 3.00 
01818 I .0220 1.20 .0218 
01600 2.7 6 0419 2.60 0416 
.00219 16 0346 15.80 
52 i ) 7.75 .0403 

(All other 5 .7787) 


Market e 9998 | 1.0002 
Grams-d’or i 1.6717 1.6720 


The redempti I n grams dor) multiplied by 
the M.G. for the d following day. The M.G. for a 
certain day (*) ha trend as that for the preceding 
day, a trial allowa r nt of the day’s aberration 
—is made in figuri 


T— Trade. TI! f dollar f the annual whole- 
sale trade 
Weighting rtar yf each stated in decimals. 
Q— Quantity. 1 valent of the dollar, in decimals 
of the unit 
P— Price. Cur tity named 
PQ— P times Q, hich at the beginning is 1 in each 
line. Net « modity since the construction 
of the sched y this index. 
PQW— M.G. com} The footing of this column is the 
Market Gag 
QW— Q times W, lent, ghted, carried forward 
daily to faci ( PQW. 
The entire schedul r as often as the necessary 
trade data for colu 
After the average djustment shall have been de- 
termined, a comp lag should be made whenever a 
market trend shall utive days. 
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AGRICULTURE IN EARLY LATIUM 


The Roman Compagna, today the most desolate plain of Italy, 
once nourished the masses that subdued Italy and through Italy 
the Mediterranean basin. Livy has left us only fragments of oral 
traditions, already centuries old in his day, to explain how that 
narrow region could beget such overwhelming power. That the 
tradition known to Livy truly represented the essential conditions 
we are now learning from every science that can be brought to 
elucidate the prehistoric problems. The geologists have finally 
succeeded after a century of indefatigable work in charting the 
processes that shaped the Latin plain, the archaeologists can now 
with a fair degree of satisfaction sketch the history of the peoples 
who took possession when the volcanoes subsided enough to per- 
mit men to dwell in Latium, and the new agricultural experimental 
stations are analyzing and demonstrating the peculiar properties 
of its soil. All are providing scraps of knowledge that will enrich 
the footnotes of future editions of Livy’s first book. 

The Latin plain in its present conformity is very recent, so 
recent that the last masses of voleanic ash probably post-date the 
pyramids of Egypt. The process of formation continued from 
long before the glacial periods and all through them.* More than 
fifty craters, from which the ash and lava poured, can still be 
found within twenty-five miles of the imperial city. Long periods 
of tranquility intervened when jungles grew up over the temporary 
surface, only to be buried under a new mass of ashes. The deep 
cuttings of the railways that run out of the eastern gates of Rome 
expose repeated layers of black and yellow soil lying between thick 
strata of tufa and ash; they mark the jungles of former intervals 
of rest. The present surface is not old. The present mouth of 
the Tiber has apparently silted in as much alluvium since Ostia lay 
upon the seashore in Sulla’s day as the river carried down between 
the last great eruptions and Ostia’s foundation. Though the 
Sabine hills immediately behind this plain show numerous sites’ of 
habitation several millennia old—some being the homes of savages 
of the palaeolithic age—and though there are traces throughout 
the peninsula of the earliest Indo-European peoples of the terra- 
mara® civilization (the men who in the third millennium introduced 

1A. Verri, Origine e Trasformazioni della Campagna di Roma (1911). 

2G. Pinza, Monumenti Antichi, vol. XV. This volume covers the whole of 


modern Lazio, which is more than twice the area of primitive Latium. 
3 Peet, The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy. 
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the use of copper), s of the Forum, the Palatine, 
and of Grottaferrat th certainty be placed earlier than 
the iron age, per! than a thousand years before 
Cicero. Archacolog bted the accuracy of the reports‘ 
published by the « 1 century ago claimed that the 
burial urns uncové | Gandolfo were found under 
undisturbed layers , but Pinza has called attention 
to the traditions « that in the early days of Rome 
ashes frequently f¢ ban Hills, and his own theory 
that Alba Longa v the debris of an Alban eruption 
does not entirely la 

The Latin plain i ent date, and human cultiva- 
tion of it of still m t is well known that the volcanic 
ash that falls from \ in phosphates and potash and 
that a moderate a n the soil acts as an excellent 
fertilizer. In fact, 1 panian farmer is not averse to an 
occasional eruption the voleano behaves with moderation. 
The later ash-strat \lban voleanoes had an abundance of 
these same constitue! gh a large percentage of the original 
elements has leach time. Needless to say, however, 
the ash alone did not self to cultivation at once, since grain 
needs an abundances genous matter, and a solider soil than 
the ash at first pr Before men could inhabit the plain we 
must posit a long period of wild growth, the invasion of 
jungle plants and fo could create a sufficiently thick 
humus for agricult Such forests did invade the 
plain. Not only do uthors preserve the traditions of 
forests and sacred g t are mentioned in the tales of the 
early kings, but T'! ° still knew of Latium as a source 
of timber as late as 1 entury: “The land of the Latins 
is well watered, and ins bear the laurel and myrtle and 
remarkable beech t1 ks are found that singly suffice for 
the keel beams of t! rhenian ships. Fir and pine grow 
upon the hills. ‘T! 1) promontory is thickly overgrown 
with oaks, laurels, tle.’ It is interesting to find that the 
beech then grew in plains, for now that the Campagna 
is parched and tri ; withdrawn to the hills, if not to 
the mountains. 

4 Bull, dell. Inst., 18% 

5 Theophrastus, His 3. Cf. Pais, Storia Critica di Roma, 
vol. I, p. 627. 
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With this growth of timber from a subsoil which had many ex- 
cellent qualities, a very rich soil was being formed for farming 
when once the Alban volcanoes should cease pouring out the flames 
that kept the hill peoples back in fear. There can be little doubt 
that the region was far from being semi-arid then as it is now. 
Today the grass parches brown in June, not to revive again till 
near October, and the wheat is hurried to a premature harvest in 
the middle of June. But Varro sets July down as the month of 
harvest in his day and summer rains are frequently mentioned in 
the classical authors. It would be hazardous to assume a theory 
of “climatic pulses” by way of explanation of this difference, and 
it is doubtful whether a mere two thousand years in the long re- 
cession of the glacial period could cause a perceptible change in 
temperature. The explanation of the change is no doubt to be 
found in the almost complete deforestation of Latium and the 
mountains behind. There can be little doubt that when the Sabine 
ridge from Praeneste to Monte Gennaro and the whole Volscian 
range were a thick forest instead of the parched white rocks that 
now stand out, the cool mountains caused condensations and pre- 
cipitation over the plain when struck by the humid sirocco. Not 
only that, but the areas of forests still standing on the mountain 
sides and plains retained the water long and afforded a lasting 
subsoil supply and an abundance of nightly dewfalls which do not 
now exist when the last rains of spring leap off the bare rocks 
and flow away at once in torrents to reach the sea, 

When therefore the early settlers pushed down into the Cam- 
pagna and burned out “clearings” for farming (indeed the Terra- 
mara folk had then practiced systematic agriculture in the Po 
valley for many céfituries), they found a soil remarkably rich, 
though not yet very deep, and the warmth and humidity that make 
the harvest heavy. The population in time grew dense, as would 
be expected from such conditions. There is nothing improbable 
in the tradition of the fifty villages that Pliny has preserved. The 
treasures now being gathered into the museum of the Villa Giulia 
from the ruins of sixth century Ardea, Satricum, Lanuvium, 
Gabii, Praeneste, Nemi, Velletri, Norba, and Signia, speak of an 
era of prosperity that no one dared imagine a few years ago. The 
ancient lords of these cities, which became malarial wastes before 
Cicero’s day, decked themselves and their homes in the gold and 
precious stones of all the lands from the Baltic Sea to the Meso- 
potamian valley. Yet the wealth which made possible all this dis- 
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play did not s n industry or from commerce 
directed by Lat t the evidence of archaeology 
now available. | ice of a rich soil cultivated with 
unusual intensit kept alive a thick popula- 
tion such as we pare with the swarming tenancies 
of the Po Vall y 

There are nu that remarkable agricultural 
period still to | , traces of drains, tunnels, and 
dams that are vn. The modern Italian farmer 
who hardly finds erest labor of planting and 
harvesting fails er la’ the owners could have 
secured returns expenditure of labor, and, when 
asked to sugges r these ancient works, resorts 
to fantastic th ind siege works. A convenient 
place to study t ng system of that time is the 
district below Vi De La Blanchére® discovered som 
forty years ag neycombed with an elaborate 
system of tunn e slopes of the hills toward th 
Pontine marshes, ls them, about 3 by 114 feet, 
cut in the tufa surface and usually along the 
sides of the nu Che system involved hundreds of 
miles of excavat Blanchére was unfortunately misled 
by the then prev * theory of malaria into believ- 
ing that these t to drain the soil of pest waters. 
But they occur where the land drains all too 
readily without touch the stagnant Pontine 
marshes below. H suggested as a possible theory 
what seems ind xplanation. They were appar- 
ently cut ata ti population wh every foot of 
arable ground 1 cultivation. By diverting the 
rain waters fro! intain gullies into underground 
channels the far: : ked a large part of the ordinary 


surface erosion rms but also saved the space 


usually sacrific I know of no other place 
where labor has bx expended to preserve the arable 
soil from erosio | must have been precious indeed, 
and the populat to justify such heroic measures 
for the insural harvest. Similar systems are 
found in the va ind were probably built under 


6 De La Blanche: ? Pontine, in Mél. d’archeol. et dhist. 
(1882). 
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similar conditions. Indeed, the remarkable cutting 75 yards long 
at Ponte Sodo‘ near the citadel rock of Veii through which the 
Fosso di Formello has ever since flowed seems to-have been under- 
taken to save a few acres of the circling river bed for cultivation. 
Similarly the emissarium of the Alban lake, 1,300 yards long and 
7 to 10 feet high, was cut through solid rock to save a few hundred 
acres Gf arable soil on the sloping edge within the crater. Even 
with the tools of modern engineers, that task would not now be 
considered a paying investment. Finally let the student of in- 
tensive tillage take a morning walk from Marcellina up Monte 
Gennaro through the steep ravine of Scarpellata. It is usually 
dry, but after a heavy rain the water pours down in torrents, 
carrying off what little soil may tend to accumulate. To save 
small alluvial patches in the course of this ravine the ancient 
farmers built elaborate dams of finely trimmed polygonal masonry 
that still withstand the torrents. The masonry is largely made 
of huge blocks weighing half a ton each and is in no wise inferior 
to the magnificent “cyclopean” masonry of Segni’s town walls. 
And yet each of these dams could hardly save more than half an 
acre of arable soil. 

It is impossible after surveying such elaborate undertakings to 
avoid the conclusion that Latium in the sixth century was culti- 
vated with an intensity that has seldom been equalled anywhere. 
When, furthermore, we consider that the tools of that period were 
the spade and mattock, we may be sure that each man’s allotment 
was very small, doubtless no more than the two jugera that Varro 
assures us sufficed for the support of the ancient Latin family. 


It follows that Latium supported a very densely settled popula- 


tion. With these facts in view the historian can understand 
whence came the armies that overran the limits of Latium and 
overwhelmed all obstruction when once they were set in motion, 
why Veii fell, why the burning of Rome was so quickly repaired, 
and why Campania called all the way to Rome for aid when threat- 


7Since Roman Veii stood near this Ponte Sodo (Solidum), it is probably 
this tunnel that later tradition assigned to the sappers and miners of Camillus’ 
army. The stories of mining operations at the siege of Veii may account for 
the strange tales that connected the emissarium of Lake Albanus with the 
Veian siege (Livy, V, 15). The Romans do not mention the tunnel that 
drains Lake Nemi, though it ‘is twice as long as the Alban one. It must 
have been cut before the temple of Diana became very important. The Valle 
Aricciana and the crater lake on the via Praenestina were also drained at an 
early date. 
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probable that when the soil began 


this severe strain, an inadequacy 


proved by the desperate methods 
renerations found it necessary to 
<pansion of the Latin tribe dates 
ts just mentioned are also interest- 
garding the social groupings of 
ve generally supposed that the 
yzether in village groups as the 
as the more backward Italic 
ind as in fact Pliny implies in 
illages. There is indeed nothing 
innot well continue to posit a 
communities governed by com- 
ributed land-ownership through- 
e, in so many districts of France 
r command the labor and resources 
1 above Marcellina. And the ex- 
Velletri, each of which pierced 
plots, could not be the work of 
hat the political organizations of 
es were capable of the initiative 
hens It is highly probable that 
lertaken by landlords who owned 
er and direct the labor of nume- 
such wealthy landlords that lived 
, remains of whose gold ornaments 
me small measure been preserved 
And it was probably a residue 
volt against the usurping Etrus- 
ind founded the Latin aristocratic 
ian senate, 


very intensity of the effort to re- 


| was a proof of overpopulation and 


productive qualities of the soil. 
vas peculiarly great in Latium for 
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that soil-making was well nigh impossible. In such places the 
plow cannot now be driven. A mere scratch in the thin turf ex- 
poses the rock. In other places the conditions were more favorable 
since the ash and tufa are fairly productive for plants of power- 
ful roots when covered with a humus of proper physical consist- 
ency and containing some nitrogenous matter. The surface was, 
however, new and therefore thin everywhere except in alluvial val- 
leys. ‘To add to the danger, the ash had fallen unevenly in knolls 
that time has not yet shaped down into a peneplane. In conse- 
quence the Campagna presents to the abrading rains of winter a 
very uneven surface, and when the Latin settlers had once stripped 
the turf and forest from that surface, the thin soil was in danger 
of washing away. It is not surprising that the Latin farmer found 
it necessary to entice the thieving rainwater into underground 
channels with the utmost speed. The surface loam was very 
precious and must be saved. With all their efforts, however, the 
exhausting harvests and the continual erosion did its work, and 
Latin agriculture was doomed, and with it the thick adornment 
of prosperous Latin villages. ‘The situation could well be illus- 
trated by the history of agriculture in the “white sand” districts 
of central Pennsylvania, where the traveller today passes through 
large areas of country almost uninhabited though well studded 
with barns and farmhouses now abandoned and falling into ruin. 
Here the settlers of two centuries ago found a rich but thin alluvial 
soil lying over a subsoil of sand. A century of reckless tilling 
gained great wealth out of the soil, but when that was exploited 
the land was of little value and the farmers left it. The situation 
in Latium never grew equally desperate, nor will it, since the sub- 
soil there, even though slow to yield its wealth to the feeble roots 
of mere annual vegetation, is nevertheless comparatively rich. Yet, 
to judge from the constant cries of distress reported by the early 
books of Livy, the fifth and fourth centuries before our era were 
years of increasing exhaustion. To add to the desperate situa- 
tion, the extensive forests which had insured rainfall well into the 
summer and had helped husband the moisture in the dry season 
were ever giving way to the axe. ‘The pressing demand for land 
resulted in the clearing out of every tract that could be made 
arable; the abundant population laid large demands upon the 
forests for lumber; and commerce, as we have seen, carried Latin 
timber as far as Greece, now well stripped of trees. The deforesta- 
tion of the Volscian mountains on the south of the Campagna re- 
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for the rains washed the moun- 

1 the detritus into the flat plain 
streams and turned what was 
cities into malarial marshes, 

ng population but also to villages 
turae. Norba, Cora, Setia, and 
nimportant hamlets. The same 
bine hills turned these also into 


ised, the dry seasons grew in 


| its quick course to the sea and 
i-arid plain that it is today. 
the farmers naturally sought 
y of manure because during the 
icre was in use it had not been 
eft was rarely served as food, and 
When, however, many farmers 
r cultivation they had no choice 
land, since a turf could at least 
\ few oxen were needed as draft 
the city provided some market 
in demand for wool, though this 
the mountain pastures that 
Goats might be raised for milk 
shepherd and herdsman was the 
tember, which necessitated the 
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for their flocks in the abandoned 
not now know. But when once 
landlords were quick to seize 

w profitable use for land that 
harvest of grain. The earliest 
in great numbers shepherding 


tes from the Second Punic war 
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but since such notices are incidental and rare we need not assume 
that the custom was then of recent date. He who has had the 
misfortune of trying to make his way in a Ford from Tivoli to 
Rome against the endless procession of sheep going mountainward 
during the first week of July knows well what Horace* meant when 
he wrote: 
Jam pastor umbras cum grege languide quaerit. 

This change, however, had serious consequences. Profitable sheep 
and cattle raising required capital, if indeed pastures were to be 
provided in two regions; and obviously, since the shepherding of 
a hundred sheep required little more labor than the care of half a 
dozen, the poor farmer with his small plot fell quite behind in the 
competition. ‘Thus the small farmers gradually yielded ground 
to the master who could command the capital of large-scale ranch- 


ing; and a general “enclosure” movement began at the expense of 
the grain fields, Again, since little skill was required, slaves were 
bought to care for the herds, and henceforth an area of a thousand 
acres, Which in the days of profitable tillage had supported a 
hundred peasant families now fell to the charge of a few foreign 


slaves living at random, ‘The depopulation of the Campagna pro- 
ceeded apace. 

Another industry presently hurried the process of crowding 
agriculture out of the Alban region. Here the abrasion of the 
soil had been most rapid because the slopes were steeper, but it was 
discovered that while the weak roots of annual plants like wheat 
and barley could no longer cope with the soil, grape vines and olive 
trees could readily nourish themselves even in the tufa and ash 
that remained. All that is necessary is to hack out and crush 
the tufa, plant the roots deep with a handful of loam for the 
plant to feed upon when young. When the plant grows strong it 
finds its own nourishment where grain fails in the struggle. From 
that time to this the vineyards and olive groves have never dis- 
appeared from the hills and valleys about the Alban lake. Obvi- 
ously this industry also was developed by the men of wealth who 
could afford to wait five years for the first vintage and twenty 
years for the first returns of their investment in the olive groves. 

It is customary to say that when Rome gained possession of 
Sicily in the first Punic war and thus inherited from Carthage 
the grain tithes of that island she destroyed agriculture in Latium 
by flooding the market of the Latin farmer with cheap grain. But 


® Carmen, III, 29, 20; cf. Varro, R. R., Il, 1, 16, Pliny, Epist., I, 17. 
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is it probable t R n landlords, who after all controlled 
the State, woul pted a policy so ruinous to their own 
interests? Or suppose that they were so stupid 
as not to see V be the result of bringing the Sicilian 
tithe to Rome? | t far more reasonable to suppose that 
the process we had actually progressed far by the 
middle of the t ry, that Latium had already become a 
failure as a grall it the landlords had already turned to 
other industries the Sicilian grain filled a need already 
keenly felt? It hen that the revolution in the agri- 
culture of Lati ly progressed far before the first Punic 
war. 
TenNEY FRANk. 
Bryn Mawr ¢ 


THE PURPOSES ACHIEVED BY RAILROAD 
REORGANIZATION* 


A railroad reorganization centers about the means chosen to 
rchabilitate the bankrupt property, and the practical expedients 
available. It has been recognized by all men concerned in the ac- 
tual reorganization of a railroad property and by all students of 
the subject that two primary ends are always present. New 
money must be obtained from either the old security holders or 
the new investors, or from both, in order to mect the debts in- 
curred by the receivership, and to provide the reorganized road 
with new money for improvements and reconstruction. This is 
admittedly only a temporary aid, but it is necessary, in order to 
protect the road during the critical period of its rehabilitation. 
Further, the load of fixed charges, such as bond interest and 
rentals, the payment of which probably occasioned the railroad 
failure, must be reduced so as to be well within the earning ca- 
pacity of the new road. This is the permanent end achieved by 
the reorganization; it assures a solvent and prosperous railroad 
long after the period of rehabilitation has passed. The two pri- 
mary ends of every railroad reorganization are therefore the in- 
crease of available capital and the reduction in fixed charges. 
This article discusses the practical expedients employed to at- 
tain these primary ends. 

Any generalizations concerning the means employed in contem- 
porary railroad reorganizations must of necessity be very general. 
All railroads differ among themselves, The specific causes of rail- 
way failure are never the same in two instances. Consequently, 
in order to discuss reorganization plans in any except the most 
general terms, and to treat of the subject with clearness and defi- 
niteness of outline, it is necessary to arrange railroad reorganiza- 
tions themselves according to some kind of system of classification, 


else any discussion of the subject degenerates into a mere jargon 


of unordered cases. But a classification of railway reorganizations 
is difficult owing to the extreme difficulty of determining a proper 
system or scheme. 

From all points of view, the most valuable way of classifying 


1 Preceding articles are: “The Theory of Railroad Reorganization,” pub- 
lished in the December, 1918, number of the American Economic Review 
(vol. VIII), p. 774; and “The Procedure of Contemporary Railroad Reorgani- 
zation,” published in the March, 1919, number (vol. IX), p. 1. 
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railroad reorganiza s (and the practical expedients 
used in accomplis! primary ends), is in terms of the 
causes and extent of rrassment which occasioned the ne- 
cessity of reorgar er words, reorganizations are 
best classified ac sauses. Financial embarrass- 
ment, actual or tl t ause of the crisis of which re- 
organization is th reorganization, therefore, can be 
successfully consu it removes the cause, so that 
any attempt at t recognize that the form as 
well as the concret railway reorganizations will vary ac- 
cording to the nat iousness of the failures which 
caused them. 

There are, in ge types of railway failure—two per- 
taining to large ra he third confined to small inde- 
pendent railroads. 

The first type, v hereafter call primary failures and 
the resulting reorgani imary reorganizations, is the result 
of an embarrassment s, thoroughgoing, and usually 
long protracted. ‘I races real financial and economic 
failures of our lars In the actual experience of a par- 


ticular case, one may that the crisis has been coming on 


for many years. \ tives have been applied. Various 
expedients have | nfrequently some expedient has 
even approached t f a reorganization. Every known de- 
vice of economy « is been tested. Usually the rail- 
way system has | nded into new or competing terri- 
tory in the hope of the stability of net earnings through 
increased gross revel irily, every available prop in the 
way of association ation has been tried to increase the 
available net ear known financial device of lease and 
guaranty, of collat bond, debenture and short term note, 
has probably been ler to secure money and bolster 
up a declining cr ' xpedients are at most mere pal- 
liatives. They ava ‘he net earnings continue to de- 
cline, the bond ir tals increase more rapidly than 
the earnings. T ible to the stockholders grows 
narrower and nar} redit poorer and poorer. Such 
conditions are fur Yet as the current liabilities of a 
railroad are alwa: ill and its floating debt is, or 
ought to be, insignil 1 with its total capitalization, 


the conditions di ntinue for some time before a 
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specific crisis brings about an outward acknowledgment of failure. 
The important consideration, however, is that the railway sys- 
tem as a whole is a failure economically, Its earning capacity 
cannot justify its capitalization. 


The second class, called hereafter secondary failures and the 
resulting reorganizations secondary reorganizations, embraces 
those railroad failures which cannot be called fundamental. The 
earnings, for a few years past, may have fallen off; bad crops, 
floods, or strikes in the principal industries may have produced 
conditions seriously affecting the gross receipts, while the operat- 


ing expenses and fixed charges remained the same; short term notes 
or a maturing bond issue may have created financial embarrass- 
ment. At all events, a crisis occurs and the railroad’s credit can- 
not withstand it. Failure results. But the causes underlying it 
are not fundamental. And the remedies that need be applied are 
neither as comprehensive nor as radical as is necessary with fail- 
ures of the primary type. 

The third type pertains only to small, unimportant, and often 
unfinished lines of railway. Sometimes the existence of the road 
was unjustified by the volume of traffic. Sometimes the road was 
built merely for strategic purposes. Sometimes the road was so 
grossly overcapitalized and mismanaged, during the construction 
period, that it became insolvent before it was born. At all events, 
the railroad is a thoroughgoing failure.* But this failure, due 
to the insignificant importance of the road or the absence of its 
obvious public necessity, is not of great economic significance. Its 
securities are probably closely held and the failure is not con- 
fessed until the last phantom of its credit has vanished. In the 
restricted and local significance of the undertaking, and in the 
extent and thoroughness of their distress, the failures of these 
little local lines resemble the failures of small local industrial en- 
terprises. Failures of this kind are hereafter called Class III. 

The resulting reorganization plans and expedients follow closely 
this classification of railway failures. The reorganization of a 
railway, the failure of which is of the first class, is thorough, com- 
prehensive, and radical. Practically all securities, even small un- 
derlying closed first mortgage bond issues, are refunded. And 


2 One little railroad of this type, the St. Louis and Hannibal, was organized 
in 1872 and the main line opened in 1882. In 1886 the company issued first 


mortgage 7 per cent bonds, yet has never paid a single coupon from then 
until now. The road has just been reorganized, through refunding these bonds 


into common stock. 
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ying bonds are not ordinarily 

y are asked to refund their 

ngle comprehensive first mort- 

railway system. Ordinarily 

the intez “a e is lower than the average rate 
on the small is ids, so that it is often necessary 
to increase th 1 a complement of junior securi- 
ties in orde | bondholders. The holders of 


bonds. est on them can be earned un- 


Junior 
ls of a “general” or refunding 

little or nothing was earned 

forced to take a preferred stock 

erred and common stocks are 
1 and common stock. As a 
financial situation, involving a 

multitude of s ies, followed by several layers of 
nondescript bé urn by notes and preferred and 
con.mon shares standardized. ‘There are one or 
two senior issu ue of preferred stock, and one of 
common. Con of new money are added through 
stockholders’ a ed charges are reduced by the re- 
funding of tl nd first mortgage bonds into one 
or two issues « rate bonds, and by refunding the 


junior bonds tock. The reorganization, like the 


failure it foll , drastic, and comprehensive. 


Reorg unizat ires of the second class are super- 


ficial compared 1 in the previous paragraph. As 
the failure is not radical readjustment of the finan- 
cial structure ry nor advisable. Accordingly, no 
attempt is ma than the stocks and junior bonds, 
and no radical nded of any security holder. In 
many cases th tion turns on the willingness of 
the holders of x issue of refunding bonds, notes, 
or debentures ) preferred stock or income bonds, 
bearing the sa ent return. The charges on the 
junior bonds t instead of fixed. In return for 
this sacrifice f ndholders, the stockholders con- 
sent to an as ¢ in return securities of relatively 
high value. A reorganization disturbs a com- 
paratively sma irities, and these are only the up- 
permost layers il structure. The failure is not 


serious and a not required. 
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Reorganizations of railway failures of the third class are ex- 
ceedingly drastic. The little road has been bolstered up by every 
conceivable means. Probably when it failed the earnings were 
actually less than its expenditures. The rolling stock and road- 
bed are dilapidated. Consequently, relatively large amounts of re- 
ceiver’s certificates are issued immediately, in order to maintain 
the road in operation. At the time of reorganization, these must 
be paid. Yet the value remaining to the stockholders is so slight 
that they will not endure an assessment in order to maintain even 
their shadow of an equity. As a result, the full brunt of the re- 
organization falls on the bondholders. Ordinarily there is a single 
issue of bonds. Accordingly, the holders assess themselves to pay 
off the receiver’s certificates and to furnish the requisite new 
money. In effect, they take over the ownership of the road from 
the old stockholders. In some instances, not only the stockholders’ 
interests are eliminated, but also those of all the bondholders and 
the road is taken over by the holders of receiver’s certificates. In 
cases of complete failure, the holders of the receiver’s certificates 
may be forced to assess themselves to maintain the operation of 
the road. 

The first of the three types just described stands for serious 
and fundamental failures followed by drastic and comprehensive 
plans of reorganization. The other two types are modifications 
of this—the second type representing less serious failures fol- 
lowed by merely superficial reorganizations, and the third type the 
utter failures of small local railways. In view, therefore, of the 
greater significance and greater intricacy of the first type of 
railroad reorganizations, our study of the expedients to be used 
in reducing fixed charges and securing new money will refer ex- 
plicitly to reorganizations of this type. The expedients used in 
the second and third types are modifications of those employed in 
the first type. 

At the time of the serious failure of a great railroad system 
with an intricate financial structure, it is found that there exist 
at least three classes of bonds or fixed charge securities, one or 
more classes of contingent charge security, and the common stock. 
The three classes of bonds are of three different levels. The first, 
both in point of time and priority of security, include the old un- 
derlying main line and divisional bond issues created during the 
period of construction and still secured by first closed mortgages 
on most, if not all, of the important lines of the railway. The 
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second level « e of general first mortgage bonds, 
and possibly is nd third mortgage bonds. These 
bonds embrac« ilway system. ‘They represent liens 
subsequent to 1 the first level, when such exist, and 
a first lien on s ystem not covered by underlying 
liens. These ted after the railway system had 
taken form—d d of development, in contra-dis- 
tinction to the ( of construction. The third level 
represents th issues of general, consolidated, or 
refunding mort bentures and short term secured and 
unsecured not¢ ent times, usually at a consider- 
able discount, of interest. Owing to the differ- 
ences in lien, t! f bonds are considered separately 
in effecting a charges. 

The first ste} f reduction of the interest charges 
on the bonded letermination of the position of the old 
underlying or gages. Invariably, unless the rail- 
way system ha ed before, and even then unless the 
previous reorgani | penetrated to the marrow, there will 
be found a hos bonds, on branch lines and subsid- 
iary roads, th ved continue in force because 
there seemed 1 o. These carry, ordinarily, high 
rates of inter t various dates and are secured by 
dissociated and 1 sections of line. 

In a few of ilroad reorganizations a temporary 
reduction in-tl these underlying bonds was accomp- 
lished by requ rs either to refund or else surrender 
the coupons « period of years.® This effected 
merely a temp | was based on the presumption that 
earnings woul . short time. It is, however, a 
method of red irges never adopted at the present 
time, when thi ple of every railroad reorganization 


is to secure pi 


Since the 1 f the Wabash system in the late 


eighties, histo1 f the great comprehensive railroad 
reorganizations of has become the established practice 


8 Thus in the al O Railroad reorganization of 1878 the 
first mortgage | e coupons of the three following years 
into preferred ! mortgage bondholders the coupons of 
the next six yea! was followed in the Erie reorganization 
of the same year 

4This particul described in the first article of this 


series, Am. Econ. |! if 774. 


| 
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to refund most, if not all, of the underlying and divisional issues 
into a single issue of first mortgage long-time bonds, bearing a 
low rate of interest and smaller, in principle, than the old under- 
lying and divisional issues. It substitutes a single large bond 
issue for a heterogeneous mass of small issues; it simplifies the 
railroad’s financial structure. It probably reduces the burden of 
fixed charges, and it may even reduce the principle of the out- 
standing bonded debt. From every point of view, therefore, this 
substitution is of advantage to old bondholders and to the rail- 
road.° 

The difficulty involved in securing the refunding of these issues 
lies in adjusting a fair equivalence between the old security and 
the new, and then in the very great practical difficulty of making 
the holders of these bonds consent to the exchange. No reorgani- 
zation can succeed which is opposed by all concerned. No reor- 
ganization can succeed which is fundamentally unjust. Much 
care must therefore be exercised in arranging a fair exchange for 
the holders of the old bonds, 

In determining the relative value of these old underlying and 
divisional bonds, reorganization managers are concerned with the 
fundamental property values behind the bonds—not with the legal 
status or legal phraseology of the bonds and their mortgage. ‘The 
basis of exchange is economic and not legal. In assessing their 
economic value, two considerations are of primary importance: the 
essential earning capacity and the strategic position of the prop- 
erty covered by the bonds. In other words: What does the se- 
curity of the bonds earn? How important to the reorganized road 
is the property covered by them? The first question can be an- 
swered only in terms of past experience, and it is frequently im- 

5 This is very well expressed in the circular of the Northern Pacific Re- 
organization Committee of March 16, 1896, advising the holders of the old 
general mortgage 6 per cent bonds of 1921 covering part of the system to 
exchange them for 135 per cent of new prior lien 4 per cent bonds of 1997 cov- 
ering the entire system. “It is manifestly to the benefit of the holders of the 
General First Mortgage Bonds to secure an investment of longer continuance, 
and it is also to the benefit of all subsequent securities to diminish this un- 
necessarily large burden of annual fixed charges. ... The advantage is ob- 
vious of a mortgage resting upon a complete and entire system, including main 
line and all branches brought into the new company, together with terminals, 
land grants and equipment, and having over $200,000,000 of bond and share 
capital behind it, securing a gold bond running for one hundred years, as 
compared with a bond at all times liable to compulsory retirement and se- 


cured by only part of the system.” Plan given at length in Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, vol. 62 (1916), p. 550. 
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portant to segr | station freight statistics and pas- 
senger receipts a lines covered by separate mort- 
gages in order mmediate earning capacity of 
the lines covered This is particularly important 
in the case of b rdinate divisional lines, but of no 
importance in d rning power of main lines owing 
to the impossibil the receipts and costs of opera- 
tion between the lines. The other consideration, 
that of strateg n be determined roughly by an 


inspection of the 


[he main lines have the greatest 
strategic importa preserved at all hazards. Those 
branch lines whi ted unproductive territory have 
least. If the lin siderable importance to a com- 
peting railway syste1 ganization managers must face the 
possibility that, are disturbed, the bondholders 
may bid in the } it to the competing system. In 
other words, the s ortance of the line to the reorganized 
railway is affect ver to the question, What would, or 
could, the bondh« y assumed control of the property? 
If the line cou ndependently, the bondholders must be 
treated liberally | be of no value independent of 
the reorganized bondholders can be counted 
upon to accept fer made to them. 

Generally sp three classes of the underlying 
bonds, arranged the fundamental earning capacity 
and strategic my the lines by which they are secured. 
There are first g first mortgage bonds on the 
main line. Thes y importance to the system; in 
fact, without th no railway system at all, merely 
unconnected brat nly does traffic arise on these main 
lines, but over t branch line business. The second 


class includes t] rages on the main line divisions— 
les 


the class just dé liens on important branch lines 
possessing an as nt earning capacity and consid- 
erable, though n portance to the system as a whole. 
The third class first and subsequent mortgage bonds 
on unimportant | such lines will have failed to earn 
their fixed charg uny point of view, of little value 
to the system as 

In arranging f exchange between the old under- 


lying bonds and s to be given in order to refund 
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them, great care must be exercised that these differences are rec- 
ognized. In each case the offer of exchange must be sufficiently 
liberal to guard against the need for large amounts of money to 
settle with the non-assenting bondholders,® yet not so liberal as to 
defeat the essential end of the reorganization by overburdening 
the new company with fixed charges. Each class and each issue 
must be evaluated by itself. 

In rare cases, especially if there exist one or two small, main 
line issues, these underlying bonds are paid off in money.’ 

If one or two of these issues bear low interest rates, or mature 
shortly, they are allowed to remain undisturbed.* Ordinarily, 


¢In order to bring the property covered by underlying bonds completely 
under the cover of a new general first mortgage bond issue, when some of 
the underlying bondholders refuse o come into the reorganization, it is neces- 
sary to foreclose the mortgage. The recalcitrant bondholders are then paid 
off their proportion of the price realized at the foreclosure sale. It is in- 
variably less than par. In the last Pere Marquette reorganization there were 
ten underlying and divisional issues. All the bonds of two issues were ex- 
changed, the trustees being able to cancel the issues without foreclosure. 
Less than 3 per cent of all the underlying and divisional bonds were unde- 
posited and had to be paid in money. 

7Thus in the thoroughly comprehensive reorganization of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad in 1896 two small main line issues were at first undisturbed 
and then paid off in money. Together they represented about two million 
dollars—$1,834,500 Missouri Division 6’s (1879-1919) and $369,000 Pend 
d’Oreille 6’s (1879-1919), whereas the property involved in the reorganization 
exceeded two hundred million dollars. 

Ordinarily these small, underlying, high interest rate bonds are worth well 
above par; and reorganization managers have, in the past, been accused of 
allowing a default in interest so as to force the holders to accept the pay- 
ment of their bonds at par. This particular procedure was very vigorously 
condemned by the editor of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle in 1896, 
when many of the comprehensive reorganizations of the middle nineties were 
being discussed. “When,” in the words of this financial observer, “these old 
underlying mortgages bear a high rate of interest and have also a good many 
years to run to maturity, there is of course an obvious advantage to a com- 
pany in paying them off and replacing them with obligations bearing a lower 
rate of interest. In such a case it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
default has not been made with design or is not being purposely continued in 
order to force the holders to consent to the paying off of their bonds or to 
make concessions which it is not needful or right that they should make.”— 
Chronicle, vol. 62 (March 21, 1896), p. 525. 

8 Various reasons exist which justify the continuation, undisturbed, of a 
few of the old issues. Sometimes these issues are so small that it seems in- 
expedient and too expensive to induce the holders to exchange them. Thus 
in the comprehensive reorganization of the Erie in 1895 none of the old 
underlying issues of the original New York and Erie Railroad were dis- 
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however, even w! the highest grade of main under- 


lying bonds, tl inagers will refund them into a 


new first gener ffering their holders special in- 


ducements.” If il first mortgage bond issue carries 


turbed. Many of ld in England, many were in the 
treasuries of insu: All of them commanded a high credit 
as investment secu 1 have been very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to have have exchanged these underlying 
bonds for any of t! rities of the new Erie Railroad, created 
at the reorganizati last reorganization of the St. Louis 
and San Francis« 5, an issue of $9,000,000 underlying first 
mortgage bonds o I nd San Francisco Railway, issued 
in 1881 and due i ed. They had not been disturbed in 
the previous com] n of the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railway in 1896 

Sometimes the u tined to mature in a few years, and 
the saving in inte ng them, will not compensate for the 
trouble and expe! e numerous comprehensive reorganiza- 
tions of the middle erlying bonds were, for the most part, 
refunded. This i tatistics of the fifty-seven reorganiza- 
tions studied by M ved approximately $1,250,000,000 of bonds 
of all descriptions $200,000,000, or 15 per cent only, were 
undisturbed.—Poo1 1900. 

8If the securiti t main line section are all out of 
proportion to the t physical property, then there must 
be a severe cutti fixed charge bonds but also of the 
stocks given as a ited in the refunding of securities of 
one of the affiliate n the last Erie reorganization. At the 
time this affiliated New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
It had been chart e Atlantic and Great Western to unite 
certain small lines M lle, Pennsylvania, and ultimately be- 
came a very imp the Erie’s New York-Chicago sys- 
tem. It was fina French nobleman and English capitalists 
brought into the McHenry, famous in the later history of 
the Erie railroad from the beginning, although its history, 
under the adminis McHenry, Gould, and General McClellan, form 
one of the most <¢ n the history of American railroad pro- 
motion. It was su ) the Erie, and in the hands of receivers 
continuously. In 1894 nally became an integral part of the Erie sys- 
tem, its capitaliza of $395,000, a mile—about all of which 
had been contrib talists. Its reorganization involved one 
of the most extr h foreign bondholders of a prominent 
American railroad to undergo. The first mortgage bond- 
holders received rst general 4 per cent mortgage bonds 
and 27 per cent i nd mortgage bonds were given only 20 
per cent in com 1 on the market at less than $10 a 
share. Finally the ers of this unfortunate “main line” di- 
vision were offers r f their principal in this same common stock. 
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a lower rate of interest than these old underlying issues, as is very 
probably the case, the bondholder must be offered an increase in 
principal to equalize or compensate for the lower interest rate.*° 
Quite often he is offered in addition a bonus of new preferred stock 
so that, should the reorganized railroad prove successful, he will 
receive an actual increase in income."* 

Underlying bonds of the second class, later liens on the main 
lines and first liens on the important branch lines, can be treated 
much less tenderly than bonds of the previous class. The holders 
of this second class can be forced to undergo some sacrifice, be- 
cause they will recognize that even if they can make their prop- 
erties pay, should they attempt to operate them independently, 
it will involve large expense and much trouble. Consequently, 
they will refund their bonds if the offers of the reorganization 

10 This has been necessary in practically every comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion. The treatment of the underlying bonds in one of the recent comprehen- 
sive reorganizations is seen from the table given presently. But the practice 


was common in the great comprehensive reorganizations of the middle nine- 
ties, as these three cases indicate: 


Percentage Saving in Net reduction 
Name of new interest rate | in fixed charges 
bonds (per cent) (per cent) 


Norfolk & Western adjust- 
ment mortgage 7’s...... 130 3 
Northern Pacific 
First mortgage 6’s...... 135 
Second “ 
Third 118¥, 


In the case of the Baltimore and Ohio reorganization, the holders of some 
of the underlying bond issues were offered the principal in low (31% per cent) 
first mortgage bonds, and a bonus of 124% per cent in second mortgage 4's. 
The exact result was therefore very difficult to compute. 

11 A good illustration of the principle is the treatment of the underlying 6 
per cent first mortgage bondholders in the old Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas 
City reorganization. There was due on these bonds 30 per cent of unpaid 
interest, yet the earnings of the road were ample to meet the current interest 
on the bonds. Clearly, the bondholders would expect that their unpaid in- 
terest should be paid, yet so much new money was required to meet the neces- 
sary charges that it would have been practically impossible for the stock- 
holders to secure the necessary money. A compromise was necessary. The 
bondholders were given 100 per cent in new 31% per cent prior lien bonds 
and in addition 6214 per cent in new 4 per cent second mortgage bonds, and 
30 per cent in new preferred stock. By this arrangement they would receive 
the same stipulated income, $60 a year, but the principal of their bonded lien 
was increased and the bondholder had the opportunity of an increased income 
should the reorganization prove successful. 
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the first mortgage liens covering the entire system. The problem 
of dealing with these bonds presents no such.complexity as that 
attending the refunding of the underlying and divisional liens. If, 
as is quite often the case, the interest charges on these bonds were 
fully earned before and during the receivership, they must be 
treated with a full consciousness of the strength of their position. 
As the mortgage covers the entire road, these bondholders would 
have the power to foreclose their lien on the whole system and put 
through a reorganization of their own which would exclude both 
the junior bondholders and all the stockholders. They cannot, 
therefore, be asked to endure much of any sacrifice, although they 
can be counted on to coéperate in the simplification of the financial 
structure of the new road by refunding their bonds. Generally, 
however, the interest on these general first mortgage bonds was 
only partially earned before and during the receivership. In this 
case the bonds are refunded into a fixed charge bond and a con- 
tingent charge income bond or stock, the proportion depending 
on the relative strength of the old bonds.’* In the extreme cases 
in which the interest on these general first mortgage bonds was not 
earned during the receivership, they are invariably refunded into 
a contingent charge security. Usually this is a preferred stock, 
ranking after the security given for the stockholders assessments.”* 

15 This is well illustrated by the comprehensive reorganization of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco in 1916. Following the underlying and divisional liens 
there were $68,500,000 first general mortgage bonds bearing 4 per cent inter- 
est. These were refunded into 75 per cent prior lien 4’s—the issue that became 
the first mortgage or the entire system and the same issue that was given for 
assessments and used to refund the underlying liens—and 25 per cent of a 
first income 6 per cent bond, the issue next following the prior lien mortgage. 
Although the interest on the income bonds was contingent on earnings, the 
current earnings of the road gave good assurance that the first income bond 
interest, at least, would be paid. This being the case, the holders of the 
old bonds would receive a slightly greater investment return, 44 per cent in- 
stead of 4 per cent; but 114 per cent was contingent. 

16 This was exactly the plan pursued in the other recent comprehensive re- 
organization, that of the Pere Marquette. The reorganization could very well 
be drastic because, by inordinately large depreciation charges on rolling equip- 
ment the receiver had worked out an operating ratio of 106 per cent in 1914! 
Nevertheless, even if less rigorous charges to depreciation and repairs had 
been made the operating ratio would be considered about 90 per cent, and 
the 10 per cent available for interest charges was fully absorbed by rentals 
and the interest on receiver’s certificates and underlying and divisional liens. 
Consequently the first general mortgage bonds ($8,382,000 consolidated 4’s of 
1951) were required to accept their principal and unpaid coupon interest at 
par in new second preferred stock—the security ranking directly after a first 
preferred stock given for the stockholders’ assessments. 
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The third class of security to be considered in a comprehensive 
reorganization is the heterogeneous mass of junior securities sub- 
sequent in position to the general first mortgage bonds. They may 
include the consolidated and refunding mortgage bonds, the de- 
bentures, and the short-term notes. It is at this point that the 
greatest saving in fixed charges is invariably made, for the re- 
organization plan invariably provides that these bonds shall be 
changed, in large part at least, into income bonds or preferred 
stock. The accomplishment of this, however, in actual practice 
involves delicate problems of adjustment. On the one hand, the 
volume of these contingent charge securities offered in exchange 
for the junior liens, debentures, and notes, must be sufficiently 
liberal to induce the holders to accept the exchange, else they 
will obstruct the course of the reorganization or force the com- 
mittees to purchase their interest, however small it may appear to 
be; on the other hand, the volume offered must not be so large as 
to absorb any equity remaining to those securities offered to the 
stockholders, else the latter will not accept the reorganization 
plan and the requisite new money will not be forthcoming. Be- 
tween this Scylla and Charybdis, the reorganization committee 
must steer its course. And the matter is to be decided solely on 
the basis of the exigencies of the situation. If the failure is very 


serious, as in the case of the Pere Marquette, not only are no 
fixed charge bonds given for this level of junior bonds, but the 
holders are required to pay an assessment and take, altogether, 
only preferred and common stocks in the new company.’® Where- 
as if the failure is not so serious these bondholders may even be 
given a small proportion of their lien in new fixed charge securi- 
ties. This was the plan followed in the other recent comprehensive 


eral mortgage bonds. The exchange made the old fixed charge bondholder a 
partner in the fortunes of the reorganized Atchison system to the extent that 
he might be called upon to endure a loss of 25 per cent in his income in time 
of lessened earnings, while he stood in the position to gain 15 per cent in his 
income during periods of large earnings. 

19In the comprehensive reorganization of Pere Marquette (seriousness de- 
scribed in note 16) there were three layers of these junior bonds above the 
preferred and common stock. Only the uppermost layer ($14,000,000 refund- 
ing mortgage 4’s of 1955) were offered the privilege of exchange—and this 
into common stock. The two lower levels (82,000,000 collateral trust notes 
and $5,000,000 debentures) were treated exactly the same as the old preferred 
and common stock. That is they were assessed 9% per cent and given 
10 per cent in new first preferred and 20 per cent in new common stock. 
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gage bonds are in no way affected. The railroad, both in the 
period before the crisis and during the receivership, fully earned 
the interest on these bonds. But this is not true of the junior 
securities. ‘The interest on these was not earned and the apparent 
necessity of paying it precipitated the crisis. At this level, and 
only here, it is expedient and just to demand a sacrifice. Accord- 
ingly, the holders of these junior bonds are asked to refund them 
into contingent charge securities—income bonds or preferred 
stock. This involves the total extinction of the obligatory inter- 
est. These junior bonds, together with the stocks, are the only 
securities disturbed in a reorganization of this kind. And the 
new preferred stocks or income bonds given in exchange are quite 
as valuable as the old junior bonds, considering the decreased 
earnings of the road, so that little real sacrifice is asked of any of 
the bondholders. 

Within recent years there have been three reorganizations of 
this class among important railroad systems. They were the last 
reorganization of the Wabash in 1915 and the very recent reor- 
ganizations of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and the Mis- 
souri Pacific. The plan adopted was exactly the same, except for 
individual peculiarities and unimportant details. The underlying 
and divisional bonds were undisturbed. ‘The general first and sec- 
ond mortgage bonds were undisturbed. In each case the decrease 
in fixed charges was brought about by refunding one or more issues 
of junior bonds into a preferred stock, having a position just one 
step inferior to the security given for the stockholder’s assess- 
ments. That is, the uppermost layer of bonds was refunded into 
a medium grade stock. Absolutely nothing was done to disturb 
any of the other layers of bonds. 

Reorganizations of small local roads, the third class defined in 
the opening paragraphs of this article, are invariably very drastic. 
They follow very serious failures; so serious, in fact, that it is 
often doubtful whether or not the first mortgage bondholders have 
much of any real equity remaining to them. As a general rule, 
the financial structure of these little roads is simple—a single is- 
sue of first mortgage bonds and the common stock. As the failure 
is not admitted until conditions are very serious, the receiver is 
forced to issue receiver’s certificates immediately. By the time 


the reorganization occurs, it happens not infrequently that about 


all the value of the railroad, as evidenced by its earning capacity, 


is limited to these issues of receiver’s certificates. Consequently, 
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in turn offer th le public. In the larger reorgani- 
zations following 1893, only the former expedient was 
employed. In a portant reorganizations, including 
those of Class I [I, both expedients were used. 

The use an f assessments on old security holders 
has steadily in reorganizations of the period fol- 


lowing the pani ey are in accord with the general 


21 Daggett conclud xamined by him that assessments were 
more frequent aft 393 than before (Railroad Reorganization, 
p. 351). This w e out by the presumption that the later 
reorganizations we than the earlier ones. On the other hand, 
the statistics of t rganizations between 1884 and 1899, gath- 
ered by Meany, ipport this belief. Of the fifty-seven, 
seventeen plans we r to January 1, 1894. Of these, thirteen 
involved assessme! th stocks and bonds; of the forty plans 
announced after 18 volved assessments, or 6214 per cent 
(Poor’s Manual } The present writer believes that the 
generalization of Dag ind that the opposite conclusion to 
be drawn from M lue to the fact that he included many 
small financial rea I students of the subject, by a confidence 
in mere ungraded t g sufficient attention to the distinction 
between large and ns, and the individual conditions of the 
preceding failure that not a single important railroad reorgani- 
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tendency to impose drastic sacrifices on the holders of the old 
securities as the price that enables them to preserve the shadow 
of their equity. 

These assessments arise from the necessities of the road, and 
their distribution among the different classes of security holders is, 
unfortunately, treated much more as a problem of expediency than 
of justice. The fundamental economic and legal distinction be- 
tween the stockholder and the bondholder is usually forgotten, and 
it is growing more and more to be the practice of railroad re- 
organizations to look at the position of all the classes of junior 
security holders as differing among themselves only in degree and 
not in kind. And while it is recognized that the common share- 
holders ought to suffer most in a reorganization, the members of 
the committee are concerned more with securing the required 
amount of money, somehow, than with meting out justice in ac- 
cordance with a more or less obsolete distinction between owner 
and creditor. ‘The second Atchison reorganization marked the 
* and 
this very point is excellently illustrated by a circular sent to the 
junior bondholders at the time. After stating that the amount of 
money to be raised amounted to $14,000,000, the reorganization 
committee went on to say: 


transition from the old theories of reorganization to the new’ 


The stockholders in the ordinary course should provide the whole 
of this amount . . . but the proportion of the assessment that would 
be borne by the stockholders could only be gauged by the amount of 
assessment that they would be willing to pay in order to protect their 
rights. This amount is believed to be $10 per share, and it is neces- 
sary that the second mortgage bondholders shall provide the remain- 
ing $4 for their own protection. 

This statement at the time of the last Atchison reorganization 
embodies the theory of allotment of assessments now universally 
followed by railroad reorganization managers. The amount of 
money required is first determined from the reports of the engi- 
neers, traffic experts, attorneys, and receivers. The amount of 
assessment which the common stockholders will stand is then esti- 
mated by the bankers, their judgment being guided by both the 
current market price of the common stock and the probable market 
price of the new preferred and common shares which the reorgani- 


zation has occurred from 1893 down to the assumption of federal control that 

has not been predicated on a considerable money payment by the security 

holders. Tables giving assessments in recent reorganizations are given later. 
22 This matter was discussed at some length in the first article of this series. 
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enable stockholders to sell their new bonds so as to reduce the 
assessment. 

In reorganizations of Class II, those following temporary em- 
barrassment rather than serious failure, the assessments to the 
stockholders are consistently large. As already pointed out, the 
expediency of these large assessments is based on the presumption 
that, since the equity remaining to the stockholders is large, they 
will endure a large assessment in order to preserve it. And, again, 
because the railroad property has a value well above the bonded 
debt, the new securities offered in exchange for the assessments and 
the bonus of common stock can be made very liberal. 

The following table illustrates these principles: 


AssessSMENTS IN REORGANIZATIONS. 


Common 
stock bor 

Amount of Amount of Kind of new 

Railroad se assessme! of par of 
old se- 
curity) 


security security 
(per cent) given for given for 
ssment assessment 


ganizations of Type Coll eral 
Pere Marquette trust notes 9 Ist pfd. 
debentures 
Ist pfd. 
pfd. 
common 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pfd. prior lien bonds 
2d pfd. 5 « 


common 5 5 = 


Reorganizations of Type II. 
Missouri Pacific common ‘ gen. mort. bonds 
tock Island common pfd. stk. 
Wabash pfd. Ist pfd, stk. 


common 


pfd. Ist pfd. 


(in 2d pfd.) 

common : é Ist pfd. 100 

Wheeling & Lake Erie..... Ist pfd. 2 pfd. stk. 100 
2d_ pfd. 90 

common 87 1/ 


Taking these important reorganizations as a whole, it appears 
that the following conclusions may be drawn. 


1. In no case was there a difference in the rate of assessment 
for different classes of securities in any single reorganization. 

2. The average rate was approximately 34 per cent, averaging 
each reorganization as a unit, and a trifie less than 30 per cent, 
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if each assess« onsidered a unit. Omitting the low 
assessment on t te securities the average was ap- 
proximately 40 ther way of computing it. 

3. In cases w 1 one class of security was assessed 
in the same ri t ecurity given for the assessment 
was always the differences in the allotment of the 
common stock 


23 Were we to zation assessments with those of the 
earlier reorganizat rtain striking differences. In the first 
place, these assess re money is now secured at the time of 
reorganization tha rmerly, especially in the reorganizations 
preceding the par - t g effort was always made to appor- 
tion the burden of early upon the relative position of the 
stocks. The comm illy asked to pay more than the pre- 


ferred on the assu en should rest more heavily on those 


RGANIZATIONS., 


Amount of |Kind of new 
Amount of new security; security 
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(per cent) 


none none 
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| 
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In any reorganization, the practical determination of the amount 
of an assessment is a matter of great moment. It must yield all 
the new money required by the reorganization. Yet great care 
must be taken that the assessment is not so large as to frighten 

Taste 2.—Important oF THE Mippte NINETIES. 
Old | Amount of| Kind of new 
Railroad security | Amount of new security, security given 
assessed | assessment | given for |for assessment 
assessment | 


Northern | 
Pacific . preferred 
common 

Richmond Ter- 
minal common | 
| 


‘preferred 
common 
Baltimore 
& Ohio Ist preferred | 2 preferred stock 
2d preferred | 
common 2 
Atchison ......second mortgage 
| and income | d preferred stock 
common | 
Reading ....... deferred income | 
bonds | 
Ist, 2d, 3d_ in-| 
| come bonds | 
common } 
East Tennessee. Ist preferred 
2d preferred 
common 
Union Pacific. .;common 
Toledo, St. 
Louis & Kansas 
City ........|preferred 20 preferred stock 
common { 


Wheeling & 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Lake Erie... .'preferred 


| | 2d preferred 
common 


} 
| 


Average assessment on preferred stocks 9 per cent. 

“ common 121, “ 

“ stocks = 

Assessment on bonds unusual in reorganizations of Classes I and IT. 
who would reap the largest benefit from pronounced success. The amount and 
the character of the assessments in the older reorganizations can well be il- 
lustrated from a series of tables of important reorganizations at different 
periods of financial history. The lists are in no sense exhaustive, although it 
is believed that the tables cover a fair random selection of important reorgani- 
zations. 

Meager though these statistical tables may appear, they afford excellent 
material for exhibiting historical contrasts and the direction of the current 
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the stockholde: s interest. To prevent this, 
the presumptiv ties must be at least a lit- 
tle greater than the old stocks, together with 
the assessment, rs wili voluntarily allow their 
interests to die. ty remaining to the junior se- 
curity holder i ssment should be just large 
enough to induc f the equity properly belonging 
to the st hold barrassment being easily at- 


tributed p 1 causes—reorganizations 


of Class IT, as , a very heavy assessment may 


be levied on th reorganization plans of the 
Missouri Pacific a ls in which the stockhold 
ers were asker | } I hi: re re .pectively, 


first pl ice, 
it is unquestio1 tov 1 increasing the 
amount of ass¢ > reorganizations prior to 
the panic of 1893, t v 6 3 per cent—and the 
assessments levied cons} vy higher than on 
the preferred stock listine rt was made to 
apportion the burde v of the risk. Among the 
reorganizati f t el s 11 per cent, and 
there was les iff on the different classes of 
stocks. Finally, ar irganizations (table given on 
page 297), the ave ; in fact, in two large and 
important reorgani 50 per cent. The tendency, 
too, is to apportion evenly among the various junior 
security 
There ns to be he kir f security given in 
return fo ssessme 4 conspicuous, instances, 
the new corporation » assessment in a contingent 
charge security h ixed charge bonds. This pre- 
ferred stock or it prior contingent charge se- 
curity, so that it h lus earnings above those neces- 
sary to meet the fix I ration. 
24An excellent ex e Wabash reorganization plan of 
April, 1915. Quotat ra for a period of several weeks 


surrounding the 


Curb” quotation for the 
ullotments of first pre- 
ferred and common stocks 

Stock I received for the assess- 

ment ($48 for Ist pfd. 

ind $14 for the common) 


Common 83 $30.30 
Preferred ..... ) 81.00 


| 
| 
‘ 
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But great care must be exercised that the assessment is not too 
large, else litigation will result ;*° or, at most, the stockholders will 
drop out. 

The possibility of a dispute with dissenting stockholders may 
sometimes be avoided—especially in the case of less serious failures, 
where large amounts of new money are not essential to a success- 
ful reorganization—by giving the common stockholder the option 


to receive a small amount of new common stock without the pay- 


ment of an assessment, or to pay an assessment and get more lib- 


6 


eral amounts of new securities.“” The apportionment of the assess- 


25 In the reorganization of the Houston and Texas Central (1888), the stock 
was assessed over 70 per cent—the highest assessment of which the present 
writer has learned; but serious and long protracted litigation resulted. The 
plan was first announced covering exchanges for all the bonds. It was ac- 
cepted by all the bondholders, who, considering that the new bonds were guar- 
anteed by the Southern Pacific Company, were actually benefited by the re- 
organization. The first announcement contained no stipulation concerning 
the stock assessment. Some three months later it was announced to be 40 
per cent and still later 73 per cent. Protracted litigation resulted, in the 
courts of Texas and New York. Ultimately, a compromise was effected with 
the dissenting stockholders. 

26 Strange to note, the alternative of paying or not paying an assessment 
is confined to the two extremes—very mild, usually voluntary, readjustment 
reorganizations, and very drastic reorganizations in which all the junior se- 
curity holders are eliminated. (Class I and especially Class III, to be dis- 
cussed presently.) But there are specific reasons to account for this anomaly. 

In the case of the less serious reorganizations, merely readjustments, no 
foreclosure sale of the property is contemplated. The stockholders cannot, 
therefore, be forced into paying the assessment. All that can be done is to 
cajole them into paying it by offering a more liberal amount of new securities 
than if they refuse. The following examples illustrate this: 

Railroad Old security Amount of New securities 


assessed assessment 


Minneapolis 
& St. Louis... common $20 $78 in common stock 
preferred $20 
none 
Western Mary- cent) 
land ‘common 30% 45 in valuable coal 
company stocks 
Ist preferred 
common 
common none common only 
preferred 30% 4S valuable coal 
company stocks 
Ist preferred 
2d 
preferred none 2d preferred only 
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ment between t} ommon and preferred depends on 
expediency en ly the preferred stockholder is in 
a stronger po ymmon stockholder, but experience 
has shown tha pelled now** to bear quite as much 
of the burden a non stockholders.** Sometimes, although 
not very ofter nt on the preferred stock is greater 
than on the c: sumption that the preferred share- 


At the other ¢ rganizations are usually consum- 
mated through f nderlying or first lien senior bondholders. 
To make the reors tive, and to reduce the payments to the non- 
assenting bondh | the bonds should be brought into the 
reorganization p!] done best by offering an alternative con- 
sisting of a libera ing to pay an assessment, and a 
smaller allotment to tl >» who do not. 


The following are all Class III reorganiza- 


tions. The prin r é ssessments on this class will be dis- 
cussed presently nior to the first mortgage bonds, were 
wiped out in ev 


New securities given (per cent) 


Railroad t Ist lien 2d lien | Common 


security security stock 
Gulf, Florida & A 4 50 } 25 
10 


New Orleans, 
Mexico . 2 50 
40 
Western Pacific 


27 Daggett is in as this view when he says with reference to 
the reorganizatior : In most instances referred to, common and 
preferred stock fa ly alike that the differences were neglig- 
ible.” “Recent R ( nd organizations,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, vol 

28 The contrast rary and past reorganization theory in 
this particular is 

29 This principle y practical observers of reorganizations, 
especially by the } r who seeks to profit by the wide fluctu- 
ations in security 1 after a reorganization. For example, 
during the autumn of the Pere Marquette was in the hands of re- 
ceivers, a shrewd t 1 offered to give 100 shares of the preferred 
stock in exchange f 10n and a bonus of $100 in money. 
He believed that i n t common would fare as well as the 
preferred stock, a1 e $100 to his advantage. Unfortunately, 
for our sense of a 

30 The Toledo, St. | City reorganization required $20 a share 
from the preferred ld a share from the common. 


| 
| 
| 

50 

25 

45 
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holder, having more at stake, will endure more without throwing 
away his security. In no recent case was the assessment on the 
preferred stock less than on the common. This principle is un- 
fortunately unjust, but reorganizations are guided by expediency 
and coercion and not by abstract justice. 

The discussion of assessments in reorganizations of Class III 
was purposely omitted from the summaries just given. Each re- 
organization of this type represents the effort to rehabilitate a 
small road after a very drastic failure. It is invariably done by 
the first mortgage bondholders, who alone have any value remain- 
ing to their securities. If the road is on the whole profitable, pro- 
vided the immediate cause of its failure is removed, it may be pos- 
sible to effect a reorganization without an assessment on the bond- 
holders. In such cases the bondholders merely surrender a part 
or all of the fixed return on their security, in order that the re- 
organized road may divert the net income, that would otherwise go 
to pay interest charges, to its rehabilitation.** Ordinarily, how- 
ever, new money must be had and the first mortgage bondholders 
alone have sufficient interest in the property to be willing to un- 
dergo even a slight sacrifice in order to maintain the existence of 


the railroad. Such cases are illustrated by a few recent reor- 


ganizations of Class ITI. 

The radical failure of these little roads is apparent from this 
table, without further explanation. In one case, the holders of 
receiver's certificates were actually assessed.’ All the arts of finan- 


81 A thoroughly typical case of a reorganization of a Class III road follow- 
ing just this plan is that of the Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. This 
road was built in the middle nineties to reach certain coal fields in northern 
Pennsylvania. It was fairly successful. In 1907 the Buffalo and Susquehanna 
Railway, the connection to Buffalo, leased the Railroad. ‘he Railway defaulted 
on its rental in 1910, and the Railroad soon after defaulted on its bond in- 
terest. A receiver was appointed for the Railroad, who, through excellent 
management, proved that the Railroad alone, without the Railway, was a suc- 
cessful enterprise. In the reorganization, the bondholders were merely asked 
to surrender 30 per cent in principal and interest of their bonds, in return 
for liberal bonuses of preferred and common stocks. No assessments were 
levied on the bonds, because the sale of a small amount of the bonds of the 
new road, and its normal earnings, would meet fully the costs of the reorgani- 
zation and the rehabilitation of the road. 

82 Besides the unfortunate Detroit, Toledo and Ironton case, a few other 
cases exist in which the holders of receiver’s certificates were required to un- 
dergo a sacrifice. In the reorganization of the Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Atlantic Railroad in 1914, the holders of $4,476,000 receiver's certificates were 
required to accept a junior lien 15-year income bond. It is interesting to note 
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Roaps (CiAss IIT). 
Amount of Kind of new 
new security security given 
given for for assessment 
assessment 
incinnati, 
apolis W € 
Ist mortgage 
Detroit, Toledo bonds 
Ironton 
income bonds 


Gulf, Flori 
Alabama 
receiver's certi- 
Oklahoma Cent ficates 
Ist mortgage 
New Orleans, bonds 
as & Mexico 
. Ist mortgage 
Wabash, Pittsbu bonds 
Terminal 
preferred stock 
Western Pacifi Ist mortgage 
bonds 


cial persuasion late the interest of the recalci- 
trant bondhold tar the bondholders failed to 
subscribe, pref 1al investment rather than 
to meet a he LV} by acquire securities of doubt- 
that in both the De , and the Atlanta, Birmingham 
and Atlantic cas ligations were paid off at par— 
in the latter case i n, and in the former case through 
the liquidation of t t obligations are invariably paid, 
or left undisturbed n. For discussion of treat- 
ment of equipm« f the subject in Amertcan Eco- 
Nomic Review, \ 3 (“Railroad Equipment Obliga- 
tions,” by 4.8. D 

33 One unusual ! idvantage dangled in the 
face of the bond! then an assessment is af- 
forded by the re a 1 called the Nevada Central in 
1888. In the re ied no fixed charge bonds, but only 
Ist mortgage 4 income bonds—due in fifty years. 
If, however, any n initial assessment of 12 per cent 
on the par value tion known as the Nevada Company 
of New Jersey ag ymen f the semi-annual interest 


during the last fo 
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ful value in an enterprise which had shown itself to be a failure.™* 
Whether obtained through the assessments on the old security 


holders or through the sale of new securities to the public, it is 
necessary for responsible parties to insure that the new railroad 
corporation receives the money expected, ‘This is done by the 
underwriting reorganization syndicate, an important and necessary 
corollary of practically every reorganization plan, Formerly, the 
“reorganization trustees” were clothed by stockholders, creditors, 
and the courts, with sufficient power to superintend the reorganiza- 
tion and secure for the corporation sufficient money. But as one 
of the two ultimate purposes of every reorganization is to secure 
liquid capital for the new corporation, no reorganization can be 

84 A good illustration of this is the reorganization of the Wabash Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Railway. This little road was built as the Pittsburgh link 
in a prospective Gould transcontinental system of railroads. The property of 
the company represented an actual investment of $46,000,000, of which over 
$28,000,000 represented the cost of the terminal in Pittsburgh, and a short 
section of 60 miles of road forming a junction with the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie Railroad and some equipment. The remainder represented the cost of 
investments in coal properties, a belt line, and the controlling interest in the 
stock of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad. To finance these expendi- 
tures, reputable New York banking firms sold $30,000,000 of the first mort- 
gage bonds at approximately 914. They were acquired by investors through- 
out the East; in fact, trust funds such as those of educational institutions were 
placed in them. Some $20,000,000 second mortgage bonds were also sold al- 
though they were of an admittedly speculative character. In 1907, with the 
collapse of the Gould aspirations for a transcontinental railroad system, the 
Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Railway passed into the hands of receivers. For 
upwards of eight years it was operated in an extremely inefficient manner by 
receivers. The gross and net earnings fell off each succeeding year; the first 
mortgage bonds declined to a value of 1—$10 for a $1,000 bond; and second 
mortgage bonds became practically worthless—$1.25 for a $1,000 bond. Fin- 
ally, in 1915, a plan of reorganization was announced involving the assessment 
of $300 on the first mortgage bonds, the hoiders to receive only non-cumula- 
tive preferred stock of a new company in exchange for their assessment. 
The second mortgage bonds were entirely eliminated as well as the stock. 
One firm of Wall Street brokers wrote to their customers: “If our surmise 
proves to be true, it will not pay the bondholders to throw good money after 
bad. Better let the property go on the auction block for what it will bring 
as junk and real estate. If this is done, it may happen that the bondholders 
will get more than two cents on the dollar.” (Schmidt and Gallatin, Weekly 
Review, July 2, 1915.) A very large proportion of the bondholders refused 
to pay the assessment, preferring to see the extinction of their original in- 
vestment. When this plan was announced, an editorial writer of the New 
York Times Annalist remarked: “The experience of these particular bond- 
holders goes to show how very little indeed there is in a name.”—Annalist, 
vol. 6, (July 5, 1915), p. 3. 
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carried through, 


just, unless the sources of new 


money or new Even though an assessment 


is imposed on tl ders, there is no necessity that they 
will pay the am 


is sometimes quite uncertain 
whether or not a ion of the stockholders of a road 
whose shares art than ten dollars a share, will pay 
an amount great rket value of their shares. Al- 
though the acce] ganization plan by a committee 
1n assurance that a goodly pro- 


paid, the attitude of the rank 


of large stockhol 


portion of the 


and file of the st remain unknown until the plan of 
reorganization is a t into execution. Meanwhile, the 


corporation must n any event the new money will 


be available. Ar willingness of the members of the 
syndicate—usuall | by prominent bankers—to furnish 
money to the new gives a sentimental support to the 
justice of the reors h greater than the exhortations 
of the reorganizat It is this moral support of the 
reorganization, ofter vital as the financial support, that 
justifies the exper nee of the syndicate.*° And in 
the matter of fina 1 syndicate may guarantee the 
payment of the a the security holders, and it may 
purchase outright vy securities to be sold to public 
investors in the of nt market.*’ So important, indeed, 


35 It was the succe P. Morgan in formulating reorganization 
plans which gradually sitior 


n, during the railway readjust- 


ment of the nineties, t nection with any reorganization car- 


ried more weight tha er banker. As a result, all the im- 
portant railroad reorg ites, with the exception of the Atchison 


and the Union Pacific, the banking house under his control. 


36 Frequently, also, he credit of the new company in the 
stock exchanges and a brokers and “specialty” houses is a 
matter of great import ces tangible form in the efforts of the un- 


derwriters to support reorganized company’s new securi- 


ties. When a security rading in it is inevitable. Once the 
bonds of the new com) ed, a market will be formed for them, 
somehow, by those wh rcumstances to realize on them before 
the road has begun to f its rehabilitation. The syndicate 
cannot let the bonds g ‘ market among the curb brokers. Such 
a course would do la g the credit of the road and themselves. 
They must be ready t ” 

87 The various purps rwriting syndicate are well stated in the 
reorganization plan of t und Ohio Railroad. An outline is given 


ip Daggett, Railroad Re LAG 
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| 
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are these underwriting syndicates that almost without a single 
exception, every railroad reorganization of even medium impor- 
tance consummated since 1890 has been supported by an under- 
writing syndicate. 

A syndicate of some form guarantees the payment of the assess- 
ments levied on security holders in practically every reorganiza- 
tion® and unless the terms offered the stockholders are very oner- 
ous, bankers can always be found to underwrite these assessments 
for a reasonable commission. The syndicate agreement takes the 
form of an obligation on the part of the incorporators or others 
responsible for the new railroad to pay the syndicate either a net 
commission on the entire aggregate assessment or else a round 
sum, in the form of a fee. In consideration of this commission or 
fee, the syndicate contracts to assume the place of any assessed 
security holder who refuses to pay his assessment. This implies 
that the syndicate will pay the assessment of the defaulting se- 
curity holder, and take over the securities of the new corporation 
allotted to him, As a result of the foreclosure sale, the rights and 
interest of the defaulting security holder in the new corporation 
are extinguished. 

The ease with which a reorganization committee may secure the 
underwriting of its plan, and the amount of commission or fees 
demanded from the new corporation will depend on the amount of 
risk involved. But, unlike other underwriting syndicates where 
the payment of money is insured, the syndicate managers can ob- 
tain a fairly accurate idea of the extent of the stockholders’ prob- 
able payments. If they feel that in any plan suggested to them a 
very large proportion of the old security holders will fail to meet 
the assessments, the syndicate managers will insist that more lib- 
eral terms be offered. If the failure is severe, the old stocks com- 
manding only a nominal market value, and if considerable assess- 
ments have to be levied on the old security holders, it may happen 
that no bankers can be found who will consent to arrange an 
underwriting syndicate. In such cases, junior bondholders are 
forced into assuming the status of an underwriting syndicate in 


88 Of course there are exceptions. The securities given in the recent Pere 
Marquette reorganization, in return for assessments, were thought to be so 
valuable that the reorganization managers believed that they could sell the 
securities of a defaulting bond and stockholder for the amount of the assess- 
ment. Hence they did not feel justified in paying a syndicate a commission 
for underwriting the assessments. But they did pay a syndicate a “commis- 
sion” for purchasing some of the bonds. 
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that their pa reorganization is made conditional 
upon their w ntee the stockholders’ assessments. 
Under thes: junior bondholders have divided 
among then sessments and take over, in cor- 
responding ] v securities to which the defaulting 
stockholders ntitled.*” 

The other f an underwriting syndicate at 
the time of 1 direct purchase of a considerable 
block of secur yrporation. Ordinarily, these se- 
curit T Ss occu} cener i] mortgage bond, senior to 

e time of reorganization, but 
junior to th | divisional bonds left undisturbed 
by the reor t it may even be said that there 
has been no | nsive railroad reorganization dur- 
ing the last d nvolved the purchase of new se- 
curities by a s is well as the guarantee of the 
payment of t nents.** These purchases are 
ordinarily n ndicate that guarantees the pay- 
ment of th nts,** the two transactions being 


regaraeda 


last Wabash reorganization. 
ior bonds known as “first 
led into second preferred stock 


4 


hese bondholders were re- 
quired to assun ( for the delinquent common or 
preferred ck paid their assessments, the 
bondh 1 »f the stockholders paid, their 
participation i vy 82.76 for each $1,000 bond. 
These bor \ t open market. 

#0 Such staten é nany exceptions. Sometimes 
the underwriting money, even the common stock of the 
new railroad I ry drastic reorganization of the 
Atlanta, Birn 1916, the entire common stock was 
wiped out, and to levy any assessments on any securi- 
ties. New m le a syndicate of the common 
stock of the ne 1 share, subject to a commission of 6 
per cent 

41 The combi ns ¥ very common in the middle 
nineties, but not t is now. Of fourteen typical re- 
organizatior t r provided cash by assessment, three 
by the issue o combination of both methods.”—Rail- 
road Reo 

42 Cases are n which a banker or syndicate guar- 
antees the stock! nd an entirely different one buys a 
block of new firs bonds. Such cases, however, inevitably 


| 

| 

| 
a 
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The compensation of the syndicate and its managers may con- 
sist of at least three different emoluments. It will be able to buy 
the new first or general mortgage bonds for less than the true 
market value, usually a discount of about 5 per cent. It will re- 
ceive in addition a reasonable rate of interest and a commission 
on the actual money advanced during the reorganization.“* It 
will also receive a considerable bonus in the form of new preferred* 


lead to one banker or syndicate taking the lead, and analysis of the case will 
usually develop the fact that one of the bankers or syndicates is acting under 
the direction of the other. 

48 The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad reorganization of 1898 had a composite 
agreement of this character illustrative of the somewhat elaborate arrange- 
ments entered into between the general reorganization committee, acting for 
the new corporation, and the syndicate of bankers. 

The syndicate agreed: 

1. Guaranteed subscription to $6,975,000 new preferred stock and $30,- 
250,000 new common stock, to be offered to the old first preferred, second 
preferred and common stockholders. 

2. Agreed to purchase $9,000,000 prior lien 31/,’s, due 1925; $12,450,000 
first (general) mortgage 4’s, due 1948; $16,450,000 4 per cent preferred 
stock. 

3. Agreed “to protect the new company in the ownership and posses- 
sion” of the property covered by its mortgages, by acquiring the old 
bonds, at par, from those who would not care to refund them into new 
bonds. The syndicate agreed to exchange such acquired old bonds for the 
corresponding amounts of new bonds specified in the plan. 

4. Agreed to purchase $3,800,000 par value of Western Union Telegraph 
Company stock at $90 a share—See Chronicle, vol. 66 (1898), p. 1,235; 
also Daggett, Railroad Reorganization, pp. 24 and 346. 

44 Sometimes—and the practice is growing quite common—the underwriting 
syndicate arranges with another syndicate of bankers to advance the neces- 
sary money. In the St. Louis and San Francisco reorganization of 1916, the 
ordinary underwriting syndicate, called in this case the Purchase Syndicate 
because it purchased outright a large block of prior lien bonds, made ar- 
rangements with the Loan Syndicate to carry its bonds. The compensation 
of the former was 4 per cent of the par value of the bonds, and of the latter 
approximately 23, per cent, both commissions being paid out of the assess- 
ments on the stockholders. 

In the Pere Marquette reorganization of 1917 the Purchase Syndicate re- 
ceived a commission of 5 per cent on its entire obligation, out of which it 
compensated the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, which formed a 
Loan Syndicate, to carry the entire obligation of the Purchase Syndicate on 
a 20 per cent margin. The use of two syndicates, one to carry the risk and 
the other to advance the capital, seems to be growing in frequency. 

45 The syndicate which stood back of the Union Pacific reorganization re- 
ceived for its services $5,000,000 in preferred stock (valued at about 60 per 
cent) and the managing bankers $1,000,000. (Daggett, Railroad Reorganiza- 
tions, p. 253.) Such allotments of preferred stock are rare. Distinctly, the 
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or common st In addition, still, the rights of the 
non-assenting 1 revert to the syndicate, may be 
looked upon : f compensation.** In general, the 
net amount of int on the bonds and the commis- 
sion on the m¢ y be looked upon as approximately 
equal to the « t expenses incurred by the syndi- 
cate. A profi through the development of a sub- 
stantial valu ved as a bonus. This can occur 
only if the reorg sasuccess. Obviously, therefore, 
the members of 1 r syndicate must assume an active 
interest and di n the future welfare of the road. 
This interest sons alone, continue long after 
the reorganiza n consummated. Taking into ac- 
count the risks y and business reputation which a re- 
organization s , the compensations given of late 
years are not i re, comparatively speaking, 
less than wha demand for the sale of the securi- 
ties of solvent n the chance of loss is negligible; 
they are less, « n what receivers are accustomed 
to demand fi responsibilities involving no per- 
manent risks. 

Artuur S. Dewine. 
commonest form l ie of common stock alone without 
any preferred st 

46 J. P. Morga 1 $750,000 in common stock of the 
new Southern Ra ficult of Mr. Morgan’s reorganizations. 
The stock had, at 

47 In rare insta i to purchase outright new securities 
are less favorabl ld security holders directly. Thus, 
in the small, but ulf, Florida and Alabama case the 


old bondholders v , for $250 in money, $500 in prior 
lien bonds and $2 1 common stock; whereas the syndicate 
members were git I y price, $400 in the prior lien bonds 
and $150 in each 


48 For ‘rd I ganization syndicate see Joline, Reor- 
ganizations of | Daggett, Railroad Reorganization, p. 345; 
Meade, “The R« i R ids,’ An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 
vol. 17 (1901), p 
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COMMUNICATION 


A further communication has been received from Mr. D. J. Tinnes, 
Hunter, N. D., in continuation of the discussion of definitions, which 
may be found on pages 335 and 585 of volume VIII (1918) of this 
REVIEW. 

EXPERIMENTAL DEFINITIONS 
WanTepNEss, the quality of being wanted. 

Not only is the term utility ambiguous, but the definitions com- 
monly given it, “capable of satisfying a human want” and “must 
satisfy some human desire,’ seem hardly exact. For, surely, 
wantedness, rather than either wantableness or attained satisfaction, 
is the demand factor in valure. Net wantedness is marginal utility. 


Vature, trade-efficience or trade-worth (worth in trade), value in the 
economic sense. 

The revival, for this restricted use, of the obsolete form valure 
will relieve an overwerked term and make discussions of this suo- 
ject clearer to the average reader. Derivatives: valural, valurable, 
valurate, valuration. Purchasing power of money is good, although 
general purchasing power may be taken to mean purchasing power 
everywhere, rather than purchasing power over all commodities. But 
purchasing power of a commodity, as signifying trade-efficience, not 
price, is less clear. Valure equally fits both uses. 

Price, valure expressed in terms of money. 


Vaturat (a correct form but no better than the less dignified val), a 
movable thing having valure. 
This definition excludes land, labor, and professional and per- 
sonal services. 
Money or Cas, currency issued by or authorized by the government. 
This, with government paper and coins, takes in national bank 
notes. 


CurrENCY, money plus deposit currency. 
It seems absurd not to reckon as currency the freely circulating 
bank drafts and checks (money of private issue based on deposits), 
in which nine-tenths of the business of the country is transacted. 


Trape-Crenits, all credits used as media of exchange, including book 
entries and all written and oral and even tacit agreements to pay 
in currency or in goods at currency prices. 

It matters little whether trade credits are considered as augment- 
ing the quantity or as increasing the turnover of currency. It seems 
simpler to view them as added quantity. For credit transactions 
are in no greater degree turnover of the paper currency in which 
they are reckoned than are trades effected with currency added turn- 
over of the gold it represents. In gaging valure both equally repre- 
sent the gold, yet the acceptability of neither is wholly derived 
therefrom. 

D. J. Tinngs. 
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be drawn seem to support schemes that experiments have already 
shown to be fatuous. 

This, I take it, is the defect of Miss Marot’s book. She starts 
with one of the so-called instincts, the instinct of workmanship. 
Then she has a plan for liberating it. Her plan is to start a kind 
of productive coéperation controlled by workmen, wherein they 
will be partners in the management, and thus will take part in the 
planning and so get vent for their instinct of workmanship. Rob- 
ert Owen experimented with that plan a long time ago, and there 
were several Fourieristic experiments, and the history of coépera- 
tion is strewn with the wrecks of labor’s participation in manage- 
ment. The capitalist system has evolved and survived out of ex- 
periments and in spite of continuous protests and opposition. 
And, I take it, one reason is that it is a system of repression of 
natural instincts, a system of discipline, regimentation, submis- 
sion to foremen, superintendents, executives, over whom the em- 
ployees have little or no control. Quite dependent on this is the 
fact that it is a system based on credit and the payment of debts, 
a system which could not be maintained if the workers had the 
power to pay to themselves the total product of their labor in 
present wages—a power which they always are inclined, even 
forced, to exercise by reason of their immediate necessities—in- 
stead of paying for upkeep and extensions out of present product. 
It is the business of management to sustain the credit system by 
restraining the instincts of labor. 

Nevertheless, if capital and management overlook the suppres- 
sion and explosion that Tead describes, the system will probably 
break down, and there are evidences that it is breaking down for 
this reason. Employers are losing their power of discipline, and 
the live question is, how are they going to retain enough of it to 
maintain the system. It is here that Tead’s book ought to be of 
great value to capitalists, to engineers, scientific managers, execu- 
tives and those who are inclined to sit on the lid. If they read it 
with due appreciation that it is an effort of one who has first-hand 
knowledge to help them arrange their thoughts and to try out ex- 
periments along really scientific lines, it will do them and the na- 
tion good in the doubtful times ahead. Tead definitely avoids 
conclusions that “pure instinct is ever in the saddle” (p. 9) and 
his definition of instinct as a born-disposition that is both variable 
and adaptive, permits him, through reference to imitation and 
habit, to combine the instincts in whatever arrangement seems 
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an explosion on the job (p. 129). Again, the “sex instinct,” 
“the classic truth that woman’s beauty arouses the interest and 
attention of man, is capitalized in business in all sorts of ways” 
(p. 36). The “parental instinct”—‘those who marry and have 
children, or those who intend to marry, are declaring in one way 
or another an imperious determination to provide decently for 
their own” (p. 33). “Pugnacity is provoked by assertion of 
claims to jobs.” Lastly, the “instinct of curiosity.” It seems to 
be “the function of thought” (p. 200), “the human being’s native 
desire to be intellectual master of his fate.” It underlies ambition, 
promotion in jobs, class consciousness, wage consciousuess and 
similar collective claims to jobs. 

Centering, as these instincts do, in his mind, around the perfect 
instinct, or the undifferentiated instinct of self-preservation, I 
believe Tead’s practical conclusions would come with more weight 
if the whole arrangement of his book had been centered around 
that instinct. As it is, we have unorganized anecdotes and illus- 
trations, leading up to rather commonplace conclusions, such as, 
“human nature is knowable, subject to law, controllable, and needs 
a considerable measure of democracy and self direction” (p. 220). 


Apart from the coéperative experiment which she proposes, Miss 
Marot’s book is a notable product of the recent unrest in industry, 
education, and organized labor. Her “creative impulse” is not 
exactly an instinct but a result of education, and both industry 
and our school system suppress it. She surveys education from 
the standpoint of John Dewey, industry from the standpoint of 
Robert Wolf, and organized labor from the standpoint of control 
of the shop. “The creative process is the educative process, or, 
as Professor Dewey states it, the educative process is the process 
of growth” (p. xxi). “It is beginning to be understood,” says 
Wolf, “that when we deny to vast numbers of individuals the op- 
portunity to do creative work, we are violating a great universal 
law” (p. 39). 

The labor movement heretofore has been a business movement 
(p. 10). The object has been financial, that is, getting wealth by 
“capture,” not by work (p. 14). In so far as possible, both capi- 
tal and organized labor have “exploited wealth” rather than pro- 
duced it (p. 63). Miss Marot finds traces of a new motive. “The 
syndicalism of France has expressed the workers’ interest in pro- 
duction as the labor movements of other countries have laid stress 
exclusively on its economic value to them” (p. 10). Next, the 
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ture and history of economic thought. He proceeds from a point 
of view of the French Liberal School; defines economics as the 
science of exchanges; and goes pretty far toward stating that 
economics, as a science, began and ended with J. B. Say. At the 
end of that writer’s work, M. Schelle states, most of the conse- 
quences of the law of supply and demand had been illuminated, 
and economists were in accord as to the nature of value and as to 
the distinction between value and utility. Say, too, had demon- 
strated that immaterial products are not different, from the point 
of view of economics, from material products; and he had estab- 
lished the theory of markets, thus placing upon a permanent basis 
the doctrine of freedom of exchange. “All that which concerns 
the formation of capital, revenues, and profits; role of money, both 
metallic and credit; taxation; and consumption of wealth, formed 
a whole to which in the future it would be possible to add only 
details. The distribution of wealth alone contains problems which 
might trouble the economist” (p. 182). 

One’s first impression upon glancing through the book is the 
lack of balance in the treatment of the different authors. In re- 
ality, the book should be called A History of Political Economy in 
France, with Notes on Foreign Influences. German economists 
are conspicuous by their absence. For example, hardly a page is 
given to the German Historical School, which is dismissed as be- 
ing founded on a confusion between the science and art; nor do 
the leaders of English economic thought fare much better. Ri- 
cardo receives somewhat cavalier treatment in three pages ; Cairnes 
is not referred to; and Jevons is barely mentioned as a statistician, 
and as a member of the “socialists of the chair”! The reviewer 
finds no mention of Francis A. Walker, Von Wieser, or L. Cossa. 
The bibliography consists entirely of French works, with one ex- 
ception, which has been translated into French from Italian. 

A characteristic of French economic thought is noticeable in 
the shape of the large amount of attention paid to socialism. Ap- 
proximately 110 pages are devoted to various lines of socialist 
thought. Indeed, the classification of socialist tendencies is of 
some interest, embracing the utopists (More to Brissot) ; senti- 
mental socialism (St. Simon, Fourier, and others); pseudo-sci- 
entific (Marx), etc.; political socialism (solidarism, interven- 
tionism, codperation, etc.) ; and “I’étatisme” (public ownership). 
The author goes too far in confusing socialism of the chair with 
Marxian socialism, and shows his lack of understanding of the 
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on The Economic Struggle, a system of privately owned and state 
regulated monopolies together with profit-sharing is advocated. 


G. L. A. 


Sprincer, L. Some aspects of financial and commercial after-war 
conditions. (London: King. 1919. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuompson, C. M. and Hunter, M. H. Ezercises and problems in 
economics. (Chicago: Sanborn. 1919. Pp. 87.) 

Prepared for use with Thompson’s Elementary Economics. The 
exercises and problems are divided into three groups. Group A 
calls for knowledge of textbook facts; group B for investigation. and 
observation; group C requires simple, deductive reasoning. 

Travers-BorestroEM, A. Mutualism, a synthesis. (Switzerland: 
Clarens. 1918. Pp. 76.) 


Turner, J. R. Introduction to economics. (New York: Scribners. 
1919.) 


Economic History and Geography 


Readings in Industrial Society. A Study in the Structure and 
Functioning of Modern Economic Organization. By Lron 
(Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1918. Pp. xxiv, 1082. $3.50.) 

Professor Marshall’s book of readings is a bulky volume of 
nearly 1100 closely printed pages. The first 221 of these are de- 
voted to providing a “historical background” for the “outstand- 
ing features of modern industrial society,” which are taken up in 
the remaining pages. The book is one of the Chicago “case book” 
series, which series differs from the Harvard group of case books 
in that the method is to present a multitude of small fragments, 
grouped under certain main heads. On the whole it may be said 
that the numerous subjects covered are brought before the reader 
with a recognition of their social significance, and with the idea 
of a social appraisal. The book ends with a long chapter on Social 
Control. In the reviewer’s opinion, however, there is a slant to- 
wards optimism. 

Professor Marshall’s work has been very well done. There are 
not a few shortcomings, but these are chiefly inherent in the meth- 
od. In fact, the reviewer is very doubtful whether such books of 
readings as this are worth while. The small fragments torn out 
of their settings in numerous works are so difficult to codrdinate, 
and each is necessarily so unfinal, that it is almost an impossible 
task to weave them into a real whole. (An index would have 
helped.) Moreover, there is a necessary tendency to lead the 
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ing kind, and one arises from it with a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
a longing for a “regular” meal. 


Lewis H. Haney. 
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Ansott, E, Democracy and social progress in England. (Chicago: 

Univ. Chicago Press. 1918. Pp. 17.) 
Bacui, R. L’Italia economica nel 1917. Le ripercussioni della guerra 


mondiale ed italiana sull’ economia nazionale. (Turin: La Riforma 
Sociale. 1918. Pp. xvi, 312.) 


Barron, C. W. War finance as viewed from the roof of the world 
in Switzerland. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1919. Pp. xii, 368. 
$1.50.) 

This volume is based upon a three months’ personal visit of in- 
vestigation in England, France, and Switzerland in the summer of 
1918. From a previous study the author found the same problems 
of interrelated war and finance in Mexico as in Europe. He now 
sees the “international unfolding of the larger problem of brother- 
hood of man—brotherhood in war and in peace, brotherhood in trade 
and in finance.” Letter 12 deals with costs of war and indemni- 
fication; letter 14 with American railroads in France; letter 22 
with taxes and injustice; letter 34 with free trade and protection. 
The volume is stimulating and contains a great variety of first- 
hand data. It stresses interdependence in national problems. 


Bevan, E. German social democracy during the war. (London: 
Allen. 1918. Pp. 280.) 


Bonp, B. W., Jr. The quit-rent system in the American colonies. 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1919. $3.) 


Catuoun, A. W. A social history of the American family from col- 
onial times to the present. Vol. III. Since the Civil War. (Cleve- 
land: Arthur H. Clark Co. 1919. Pp. 332; 411. $5.) 

This final volume of Dr. Calhoun’s study deals with the Amer- 
ican family in the last half century and discusses such matters 
as the changed social conditions in the South, the revolution in 
woman’s world, alterations in home life, race ‘sterility and race 
suicide, divorce, and attitude of the church. 

Dr. Calhoun considers that urban\industrialism is the one funda- 
mental economic fact that has shaped the evolution of the American 
family since the Civil War, and that it is the taproot of the evils 
undermining the home and family. He shows how the relentless 
workings of the profit system develop a far-reaching pathology of 
their own which has a demoralizing influence on rich and poor, on 
city and country. Such problems as child labor, congested tenement 
and alley life, the social backwardness of the negro, are “a part of 
the larger problem of the capitalist system,’ and must wait for 
their elimination ‘‘on the attainment of economic leeway.” In con- 
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and local. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. x, 648. $2.75.) 

Contains chapters on the taxing power (pp. 219-232); the bor- 
rowing power, the national debt, and the national banking system 
(pp. 233-245); the power to regulate commerce (pp. 246-264) ; the 
workings of congressional government, with special reference to 
congressional finance (pp. 299-311); and state finance (pp. 460- 
472). 
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Macmillan. 1919. Pp. ix, xiii, 295. $2.) 
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(London: Murray. 1918. Pp. xx, 199.) 


Scuarer, J. A history of the Pacific Northwest. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1918. Pp. 323.) 
First published in 1905. Contains chapters on the fur trade on 
the Columbia, the Hudson Bay Company, the age of railways, the 
progress of agriculture, and industry and commerce. 


Suortt, A. and Rowe, L. S. Early economic effects of the European 
war upon Canada. Early effects of the European war upon the 
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U.S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 1919. Pp. 
76.) 

Problems of industrial readjustment in the United States. Re- 
search report no. 15. (Boston: National Industrial Conference 
Board. 1919. Pp. 58. $1.) 

Reconstruction programs: a bibliography and digest. Reconstruction 
series, bull. no. 2. (New York: Joint Commission on Social Service 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 1919. Pp. 20.) 

Report of the Indian Industrial Commission under the chairmanship 
of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.S.J. (Madras: G. A. Natesan Co. 
1919. Pp. 272. 1 rupee.) 

St. Louis after the war. (St. Louis: City Plan Commission. 1918. 
Pp. 81.) 

Taking stock of the future. Outlines of the plans of various foreign 


countries for commercial reconstruction. (New York: Guaranty 
Trust Co, 1918. Pp. 162.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
The Food Crisis and Americanism, By WittiamM Strutt. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. viii, 135. 
$1.25.) 

The author, so we are informed in the preface, went from the 
farm to a four-years’ course in “one of the best agricultural uni- 
versities, specializing in mathematics and agricultural chemistry,” 
thence (apparently about 1878) to a position as representative of 
a farm mortgage company, and has followed this work ever since. 
He may therefore be expected to speak ex cathedra upon the ills 
of the American farmer. He believes that “the most serious and 
one of the most pressing questions of today is: What is the 
matter with American agriculture, that it is breaking down at the 
most critical period in the nation’s history?” And to this question 
he replies: ‘Labor and marketing conditions are responsible for 
the present deplorable situation. These have grown out of the 
two basic evils: the one, that we have exalted idleness; the other, 
that we, as a people, have become over-commercialized.” As a 
matter of fact, the author explores a much wider field of causation 
than that indicated in the quotation, but does not go very deeply 
into even the main points of this indictment. 

It is asserted that our system of education “engenders an in- 
difference to, if not a contempt for, labor—or at least a feeling 
that manual labor is very disagreeable, if not degrading.” This 
is linked with the inordinate wages of union labor, to explain a 
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fatal shortas help. The remedy suggested is that or- 
ganized lal! nd he eight-hour day and that we set aside 
or at least r Chinese exclusion laws. The first “would 
release on e number [ of industrial workers] to be em- 
ployed in ag ; to take the place of those less skilled, 
who would in released for farm labor. . . . One Chinaman 
added to tl force on each farm would, at the end of the 
second year, 5 per cent to 40 per cent to the present output, 
and soon it to 100 per cent.” While these steps are 
urged as wal (the book, though published in February, 
1919, retain | the point of view of July, 1918, when the 
preface was , there is nothing to soften the implication 
that these ! ould be effective in their action and propor- 
tionately d the meeting of any less exigent food crisis 
of peace time N the Food Administration (Mr. Hoover ex- 
cepted) is crit for following a course which has forced on the 
producer “‘a nt loss, since November 1, 1917, averaging 
over 20 per « ll hogs sold,” and at least nearly equal in- 
justice to tl in. Following this, a few bitter words on 
the public ly y serve to preface a sweeping denunciation 
of the fedex KS, 

It might seem, now that the author is upon his own ground, that 
we should h e detailed analysis of the issue involved. How- 
ever, only ten pas e devoted to this discussion and the argu- 
ment confines it to generalities and is extremely biased in its 
character. ‘J n point is that the farm mortgage companies 
were given pl y no part in the framing of the law, that the 
business ca! d much more cheaply by private agencies, 
and that it s | be turned back to them at the earliest possible 
moment. “Or | swims,” says the author, “when he attempts 
to compute nt of this unnecessary burden, when, as they 
anticipate, the federal land banks shall have placed upon its 
books $4,000,000,000 in farm mortgages.” The reader can hardly 
avoid the fe , as ,otes the amazing statements in this dis- 
cussion, that t r’s head did, in truth, swim as he wrote. 

The remain of the book deals with the birth of class con- 
sciousness al erican farmers, their increasing poverty and 
mortgage indel , the evils of land speculation, the lack of 
adequate cro] ws, the need of developing water transportation, 
and the sins of lroads, the packers, and other monopolies, 
with lengthy obiter dicta upon theories of soil fertility and the 
short-comings of the Federal Bureau of Soils. 
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There is sound wisdom in the fundamental idea which lies back 
of this book. It seeks to point out the lack of intelligent and 
sympathetic interest on the part of the public and of legislatures 
with reference to our great fundamental industry, agriculture. 
That the author himself is intelligent and sympathetic with re- 
gard to the farmer’s needs, at times seems somewhat doubtful when 
we find him scouting the idea that there has been any scarcity of 
capital available for the farmer and when we find him advocating 
a plan by which the farm worker will be thrown into competition 
with the lowest grades of coolie and other immigrant labor. 
Throughout, the author proves too much; his attitude toward 
facts is far from scholarly, and his handling of figures is at best 
extremely reckless. What, for example, is the truth back of the 
assertion “it has for years been utterly impossible to secure more 
than half the necessary farm labor at any price” or “the chief op- 
position to Chinese labor comes from ‘idlers’ and organized labor” 
or “the farmers have received no profit on hog-feeding during the 
war” or “in no country in Europe, during the last two decades, 
have the farmers received so little for their produce and the con- 
sumer paid so much for their foodstuffs as in this country.” As- 
suredly we need and would welcome a careful and authentic study 
of any one of the issues raised in this small volume, particularly 
that dealing with the agricultural labor supply and its efficient 
use, or with the actual results of food control, or the present 
status of rural mortgage credit. But a brief discursive treatment 
of a wide range of these problems within so small a compass and 
by one not particularly qualified for the task merely muddies the 
waters of a pool that was already turbid enough. 

E. G. Nourse. 

Iowa State College. 
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ington: Dept. Agriculture. 1918. Pp. 19.) 
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versity Press. 1917. Pp. vii, 93.) 
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dans l'industrie. Métal pur, alliages d’alu- 
d & Pinat. 1918.) 


uNston, A. W. Preliminary report on the 
Minnesota including the Cuyuna iron-ore 
Univ. Minnesota. 1918. Pp. vi, 178.) 


ir-beet in America. (New York: Macmillan. 


director and agronomist of the Utah Agricul- 
ition, has written this book primarily for farm- 
beets, for agriculturalists of sugar companies, 
in agricultural colleges. After a very brief 
most of the text is devoted to sugar-beet 
ig part of the volume is a brief chapter on 
subjects: Beet raising and community wel- 
Sugar-cane; World’s use and supply of sugar. 


ns a good bibliography and statistics of beet- 


factories in the United States as well as sta- 
tion throughout the world. The work is pro- 
1 contains many excellent diagrams, charts, and 
in simple non-technical language and seems 
nt the fundamentals of beet culture to those 
d Roy G. Brakey. 
and tomorrow in American agriculture. Re- 
ry of Agriculture before the Association of 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, at Balti- 
1919. (Washington: Supt. Docs, 1919. Pp. 


l others. Farm practice in growing sugar beets 


Colorado, 1914-15. Department bull. 726. 
Agriculture. 1919. 10c.) 


und the nation. (High Town, Hereford, Eng.: 
1918. Pp. 32.) 

on of dehydration to agriculture. Address 
{ssociation of Commissioners of Agriculture at 


107 


1919. (Washington: Dept. Agriculture. 


The mineral industry; its statistics, technology, 
Vol. 26, supplementing vols. 1-25. (New 
1918. Pp. xviii, 928.) 
beet sugar industry in the United States. 
(Washington: Dept. Agriculture. 1918. 


and milling of lead and zinc ores in the 


ahoma sine district. Bureau of Mines bull. 


Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. viii, 184. 80c.) 
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ZavoLEoN, L. B. Geographical phases of farm prices: corn. U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture bull. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 
53.) 

Zusovic, J. M. Le sol et la situation agraire dans les pays serbo- 
croates et slovenes. (Paris: Bibliothéque de la Yougo-Slavie, 118 
rue d’Assas. 1918. Pp. 80.) 


Coal Conservation Committee final report. Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion. (London: Wyman. 1919. Pp. 89. 1s.) 


Cotton facts. Edition of 1918. (New York: Shepperson Pub. Co. 
1918. $1.) 


The farmers’ elevator movement in Ohio. (Wooster: Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 1918. Pp. 25.) 


The farm market. (Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 1918. Pp. 68.) 
Summarizes information obtained by the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany as a result of a survey of the farming industry. Many striking 
diagrams, showing value of farm property, farm output, value of 
crop, size of farms, farm indebtedness, etc., are included. 


Report of Agricultural Commission to Europe. Observations made by 
American agriculturists in Great Britain, France, and Italy for the 
United States Department of Agriculture. (Washington: Dept. 
Agriculture. 1919. Pp. 89.) 


Work and expenditures of the agricultural experiment stations, 1917. 
Part I of report on experiment stations and extension work in the 
United States, 1917. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 335.) 


Manufacturing Industries 


NEW BOOKS 


GranpMouGIN, E. La _ réorganisation de Vindustrie chimique en 
France. (Paris: Dunod & Pinat. 1918. Pp. xi, 277.) 


R. W. and Atten, F. J. The shipbuilding industry. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1918. Pp. xix, 302. $3.00.) 

This is a technical description of the industry, with a brief sum- 
mary of the history and economics of the business. It has been 
written in close coéperation with those engaged in the shipbuilding 
industry. There are over one hundred illustrations, and appendices 
containing a bibliography, glossary of terms, and wage scales. 


Kissett, M. L. Yarn and cloth making. An economic study. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1918. Pp. 252. $1.50.) 


Le Cuatevier, L. Metallurgie d’hier et de demain. (Paris: Letouzey. 
1919.) 


Armour and Company, 1919. (Chicago: Armour & Co, 1919. Pp. 
28.) 


Clark’s directory of Southern teztile mills. Does not include silk 
mills, woolen mills, or batting mills, except those that spin cotton. 
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, N.C.: Clark Pub. Co. 1918. Pp 


bama. Description of the system of the 
including the water power development 
sa River. (Birmingham: Alabama Power 


7? 


1k, 1919. (Chicago: Swift & Co. 1919, 


rtation and Communication 
NEW BOOKS 
mpanies in the United States. (New York: 
Society, 70 Fifth Ave. 1919. 10c.) 


ying and industrial readjustment. An ad- 
1 Industrial Conference Board, February 20, 
uuthor, 1928 West 46th St. 1919. Pp. 11.) 


the railway problem. Outline of plan. 
hor, 44 Wall St. 1919.) 


The earning power of railroads, 1918-19; 

n, bonded indebtedness, earnings, operating ex- 

nance, fired charges, comparative statistics, 

au irantees, etc. (New York: H. Oliphant 
Pp. 422. $3.) 


| liabilities of carriers. (Chicago: Callaghan. 


jestion of the main principles on which the 
d problem should be sought. (New York: The 
St. 1919. Pp. 36.) 


tion progress. Report of the Railway Busi- 
mittee on railways after the war. (New York: 


, 30 Church St. 1919. Pp. 16.) 


more important books and articles on govern- 
ition of railroads. (Washington: Bureau of 
1919.) 
lation, 1919. Preliminary edition. Supple- 
Association of Railway Executives, 61 Broad- 


79; 98.) 


ro: LaSalle Exten. Univ. 1919. Pp. xv, 298.) 
responsible for the different parts of this vol- 

raffic department, by J. W. Cobey; Associ- 

it, by Brunner Robeson; Community traffic 
P. Haynes; Public utility commission work, by 

traffic management, by N. D. Chapin. The 

service for those engaged in transportation. 
rts and diagrams, 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
NEW BOOKS 
BeasLte, W. H. Commercial Russia. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. 
Pp. 278. $3.) 
Crercet, P. La technique de l’erportation. New edition. (Paris: 
Colin. 1919.) 


Cutsertson, W.S. Commercial policy in war time and after. (New 
York: Appleton. 1919. $2. 


Doveras, A. W. Merchandising. (New York: Macmillan. 1918. 
Pp. 151. $1.) 

Merchandising reflects the author’s forty years’ experience with 
a large hardware distributing house in the Middle West. Although 
the chapters upon selling are not all grouped together and although 
care of stock and turnover of stock precede ordering, the general 
arrangement of the work is not illogical. In taking up the subject 
of buying, Mr. Douglas, after emphasizing the purchase of goods 
as the basis of merchandising policy, considers the process of order- 
ing, devoting separate chapters to regular goods, seasonable goods, 
and holiday goods. In the discussion of selling, Mr. Douglas merely 
indicates the scope of the subject, reserving fuller treatment to an- 
other work. Advertising and distribution come in each for a chap- 
ter; likewise, credit and collections. The book closes with a brief 
discussion of the human equation. 

The merit of the work, brief as it is, lies in the attention given 
to matters which are important for the practical operation of mer- 
chandising, but which are often neglected in more theoretical or more 
general discussions of the subject. Many of the illustrations given 
indicate the character of the business in which the author was en- 
gaded. As a whole, the work is an addition to our present mer- 
chandising literature. However, we should appreciate very much a 
work the size of which did not so restrict Mr. Douglas to general 
statements—statements which we feel are true but which we should 
like to have illustrated from his fund of valuable experience. 

H. R. Tospat. 
Hervupert, M. L’exrportation des vins. (Paris: L’Association Nation- 
ale d’Expansion Economique. 1918.) 


Rawuey, R. C. The silk industry and trade. (London: King. 1919. 
10s. 6d.) 


Veppek, G.C. American methods in foreign trade. A guide to export 
selling policy. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1919. Pp. xii, 204. 

American Methods in Foreign Trade with a subtitle “A Guide 
to Export Selling Policy” is rather a comprehensive title for a very 
slender piece of work. The chapter headings cover a very wide 
range of topics under the general title, not only discussing the for- 
eign trade methods and policies of individual exporters but dealing 
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as well v ibjects as Fundamental Weaknesses of German 
Trade P Webb-Pomerene Act, International Crooks, 
tecipr ; and Preferential Tariffs. 

The 1 presented in good fashion and is, on the whole, 
interesti who are approaching the subject for the first 
time it y be stimulating and possibly helpful. A large 
portion of t, however, is argumentative, and the author is 
quite « ng pet hobbies to the exclusion of some of the 
facts and possible points of view. His treatment of the 
subject therefore, in many cases biased and one-sided and, 
on the w not usually rise above newspaper copy. 

The i f the author’s treatment of certain subjects is 
illustrated chapter on the Webb-Pomerene Law and Com- 
binatior | Trade. The entire discussion covers four pages, 
or a littl 00 words. Restricted as this is for the discussion 
of a lega re that was agitated throughout the entire country 
for two } recommended by the President of the United 
States, tl ssion is practically a denunciation, largely unsup- 
ported by t. The author’s conclusion is that “The Webb- 
Pomerene A vas, at the worst estimate, a deliberate departure 
from pri! with ulterior motives” (p. 19). There is no state- 
ment as to ¥ the law actually is, or how it is proposed to 
work; the discussion of the possible forms of organization 
under it no1 count of what has been done so far. 

Again, tl r treats the subject of Reciprocity Treaties and 
Prefere1 [ariffs, in less than four pages. The definitions are 
very ina nly a part of the subject indicated is really 
considered. Portions of the subject, as, for example, the purpose 
of a barga tariff, the most favored national arrangement, a 
maximum and um tariff, are entirely omitted. The author 
quite los ht of the problem of international commercial policy 
and concludes that “A fair field and no favor is all that American 
goods ask n world trade.” 

There h that is suggestive in the chapters on Exclusive 
Agents, I Prices, Circularizing, Export Publications, Coéperat- 
ing with Agents; but even here the treatment is too cursory, and 
too large a port f the text consists of platitudes to be worthy 
of a seri 


E. E. Pratt. 


After-war t1 lans of five nations. Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, G { series of five articles setting forth the prepara- 
tions which t countries are making to expand their foreign trade 


when thi flict ends. (New York: N. Y. Evening Post. 
1918. 


Annual report ief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce retary of Commerce for the fiscal year ended 
June 80, Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 93.) 


Boston Chaml Commerce annual report, 1917-1918, containing 
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directors’ reports, committees, by-laws, list of members, trade rules 
and trade statistics, etc. (Boston: Chamber of Commerce. 1918 
Pp. 291.) 

Essentials in exporting. (New York: Austin Baldwin & Co. 1918. 
Pp. 24.) 

Export trade combinations under the Webb law, approved April 10, 
1918. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1918. Pp. 46.) 

International trade in concentrated cattle foods. (Rome: Intern. Inst. 
Agriculture. 1918. Pp. 73. 1.50 fr.) 

Official report of the fifth national foreign trade convention. (New 
York: Nat. Foreign Trade Convention, Hanover Sq. 1918. Pp. 
581. $2.) 

The world’s trade in hides, skins and leather. (Washington: Tanners’ 
Council of the U.S. A. 1919. Pp. 62.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 
Principles of Business. By Cuartes W. Gerstensperc. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1918. Pp. xiv, 821. $3.00.) 

While the appearance of this work is not a new departure in 
business books, it approaches one because of the author’s more 
than usual success in compressing into a single volume material 
that has usually defied presentation even in several volumes. It 
gives in brief yet surprisingly comprehensive form a statement 
of the best business practice, with the reasons therefor, in business 
organization, finance, management, purchasing, advertising, sell- 
ing, and accounting. “This book I have written,” says the author 
in his preface, “for the experienced business man and for the young 
man just stepping out into business life”; for the former because 
“he needs to have his vision broadened . . . and to be shown the 
business machine as a whole’’; for the latter because, first, he needs 
to be shown before entering into business all the elements of busi- 
ness brought together into a whole in which the functioning of 
each element may be seen as a part of the whole, and because, sec- 
ond, “the young student should have his new studies connected 
with his studies in the sciences and arts that have been pursued 
in the preparatory school or in the university college of pure arts 
and sciences.” 


Considering business as an art in which successful practice must 
be based upon rules of technique, the “principles of business,” the 
author proceeds to set down these rules and explain their signifi- 
cance. As here set forth they run nearly the whole gamut of busi- 
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ness activ general questions involved in such 
matters as ranization and the method of financing 
a business 1 details as the use of the appeal to 
curiosity tising. 

The auth ed his purpose so far as older business 
men are ¢ considerable degree of success. The 
book will g in in any one of the major functional 
branches nsight into the significance of other 
branches a n to his own activities. For the young 
man about the beginner’s narrow niche in the busi- 
ness world 1 similar service. 

The aut ssful in relating either the study or 
the practi ‘studies in the sciences and arts that 
have been preparatory school or in the university 
college of nees.”” The connection between these 
studies h iblish by means of five introductory 
chapters « f Business, The Environment of Busi- 
ness, The § (two chapters), and The Scientific 
Method. 

The revi ) just what the business man or the 
business stu from these chapters. He is sure that the 
economist ted in them. The failure of the busi- 
ness world to link up business principles and business 
practice w science, particularly sound economics, 
has been a ness to economists for a long time. If 
the art of t upon the science of economics, or at 
any rate u vhich are economic, as some of us have 
been telling classes for years, it ought to be easy 
to show hoy of business” are related to the prin- 
ciples of v tion which constitute so large a part of 
the econon trade. But the author has not done this. 
His accoun | sciences consists largely of a series of 
long and u tions; one from Hobson on the service 
of science 1 | arts and the limitations of economics 
in this cont Giddings (inserted as a long footnote) 
on Spencer’ ystem, two expressing the views of Gid- 
dings and H tively on the possibility of useful statisti- 


cal formul with social problems, and a quotation 
from J. F. J ness ethics. In addition to the quota- 
tions, econ out six pages, mainly devoted to the 
historical « f the science. Political science and law 
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receive seven pages between them, history comes in for about three 
pages, and sociology teaches in two sections (one quoted from the 
National Civic Federation) the scope and value of welfare work. 
It is, of course, not the amount of space that is significant, but 
the material that occupies it. This is the disappointing aspect of 
these chapters. The most careful study of these pages will fail 
to show even the most astute student of the social sciences, if he 
does not know already, how the “principles of business” as Gersten- 
berg conceives them are related in any important connection to 
the principles of any of the social sciences. They show only that 
the formulated principles of the social sciences are inexact and 
difficult of application in practical, everyday affairs. 

More than that, the economist is bound to be disappointed in 
another direction. He is interested in the “social point of view,” 
in the relation between business and the public welfare, while the 
business man is interested, from the nature of things, mainly in 
private profits, and has to give his attention chiefly to creating 
or appropriating them for himself if he is to remain a business 
man. Because of this difference in point of view, some of us have 
tried in our classes in economics to inject into the embryo business 
men who fill the benches in our class rooms something of the social 
viewpoint and the notion of a service ethics in business as a mat- 
ter of living together in a society. It is nothing if not discourag- 
ing therefore to find this book beginning and ending with a notion 
of business that is summed up by its author in his preface as 
“profits brought home with all the resources of the living man” 
(paraphrasing Henry Ward Beecher). The only clear presenta- 
tion of the obligations of the business man as a servant of society 
is found in the quotation from J. F. Johnson referred to above. 

It is perhaps unfair to criticize the author for not doing that 
which he did not attempt to do. He does not pretend to have 
written a book in economics. In fact he distinguishes sharply be- 
tween economics as the “social science of business” and a science 
of business which is not concerned with social questions, which, he 
says, is the field he cultivates in this book. If there is a place for 
a science of business efficiency, divorced alike from the social as- 
pects of business, from questions of social ethics, and from ade- 
quate consideration of the dominance of the rights of the public 
to “interfere” for its own protection and to demand a business 
spirit more nearly that of the professions, then this book should 
fill admirably the need for a presentation of the principles of 
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Topics are grouped under: general list of reference works; period- 
ical and serial publications carrying items of interest to personnel 
managers; industrial background of today; the personnel manager; 
labor turnover; labor supply; trade, technical and business schools; 
women in industry ; immigration; the analysis of the worker; job 
analysis; industrial training and education; following up employees 
after assignment; promotion and transfer; wages; conditions of 
labor; accidents and their prevention; fatigue and production; hours; 
recreation; unemployment; industrial relations; protection of labor. 


Eaton, W. D., editor. Library of law, banking and business. (Chi- 
cago: John A. H. Hertel Co. 1919. Vols. 1-6.) 


Eceteston, D. C. Problems in cost accounting. (New York: Ap- 
pleton, 1918. Pp. xiv, 349. $2.50.) 

This volume is one of a series of texts in commerce and related 
subjects under the editorship of the director of the Division of Vo- 
cational Subjects and Civic Administration in the College of the 
City of New York. It was developed, the author states, from a 
course of lectures at the College of the City of New York, and is 
intended to illustrate the typical problems of cost accounting by 
examples based on the author’s experience in teaching and prac- 
ticing cost accounting. After the principles are explained, with these 
examples, problems similar in general character are set for the reader 
or student to work out. The examples and problems published 
are a selection from those used in the class-room, arranged under 
fifteen general heads, six dealing with material, two with labor, 
two with overhead, and the remainder with a variety of general 
matters, including some applications of the principles of cost ac- 
counting in various industries. 

This book is the first of its kind to be offered to the general pub- 
lic, similar compilations heretofore having been available for class- 
room use only. And probably the present work is of greatest value 
in the hands of an experienced instructor. It is doubtful, in fact, 
whether the book is likely to appeal to readers outside the class- 
room, although an earnest student of cost accounting will get some 
real help from a study of the examples and problems. An objection, 
which it would be extremely difficult to overcome in a work of this 
kind, is that the problems are individual and detached, without any 
such setting as they would have in actual practice. In this way 
and some others the book has the air of the class-room rather than 
the shop or factory, although the material could never have been 
produced except by reference to practical experience of the author. 
Taken individually the problems are generally sound and helpful. 
In many of the illustrative forms the ruling is far too heavy and the 
type too large for forms of the given size and shape. 

It is a serious criticism of the author’s command of accounting 
theory that he mentions interest on a mortgage debt as part of the 
cost of production (p. 248). ‘There has been, unfortunately, pro- 
longed debate regarding interest on investment as a manufacturing 
cost (the reviewer's opinion being unqualifiedly in favor of its in- 
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Thirteenth annual convention of the National Association of Comp- 
trollers and Accounting Officers, June, 1918. (Detroit, Mich.: J. W. 
Eisman, City Hall. 1918.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
NEW BOOKS 


Hauser, H. La syndicalisation obligatoire en Allemagne. (Paris: 
Tenin. 1919. 3.50 fr.) 


June, A. Die staatliche Elektrizitaéts-Grossversorgung Deutschlands. 
(Jena: The author. 1918. Pp. vi, 121.) 


Twyerrort, F, H. Business corporations in New York. (Rochester, 
N. Y.: Lawyers’ Coéperative Pub. Co. 1918. Pp. exliv, 1521. 
$10.) 


A proposed solution of the gas problem. (Kansas City: Chamber of 
Commerce. 1918. Pp. 31.) 


Report of special committee on government ownership and operation 
of public utilities. (New York: Merchants’ Association of New 
York. Jan., 1919. Pp. 86.) 

In this report the Merchants’ Association “reaffirms its resolutions 
of November, 1916, opposing government ownership and operation 
of public utilities,” on the ground that “governmental methods in the 
conduct of business affairs are inherently defective by reason of the 
fundamental restrictions imposed by our form of government, and 
that such methods are often inefficient and wasteful and therefore 
unsuited to the conduct of business undertakings.” 

No attempt is made to prove the case against public ownership 
by means of an array of statistics; on the contrary, questions of 
quality of service and of administration are stressed. Throughout, 
it is premised that “the fields of politics and economics are dis- 
similar and separate.” Political rather than economic considera- 
tions largely determine the methods of conducting public business, 
and the results are found to be unsatisfactory for the following 
among other reasons: 

1, “Political selection produces a personnel poorly qualified for 

economic service.” 

2. Executive officials under public control are hampered by rigid 

legal restrictions. 

3. “The financial needs of a public business undertaking are 

usually not promptly or sufficiently met.” 

4. There is frequently “wasteful distribution of capital outlays.” 

After commenting briefly upon some examples of unsuccessful 
government ownership, the committee concludes that the changed 
conditions resulting from the war do not alter the basic argument 
that “political control, operating through political methods, is de- 
structive of economic efficiency, and therefore such control should not 
be applied to undertakings of an essentially business nature.” 

It would be difficult to find a better summing up of the arguments 
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leals with a single period and each is 
Professor Commons’ seminar. Part I, 
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ship (1827-1833), by Helen L. Sumner; 
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Cordwainers’ conspiracy cases, Miss Sumner’s history of the 
period from 1827 to 1837 contains a definitive study of the rise 
and development of workingmen’s parties in New York—a chapter 
in the history of American labor hitherto only half written. Mr. 
Mittelman has given us an apparently final account of the de- 
velopment of the City Trades Union in the period from 1833 to 
1837. Mr. Hoagland’s history of the period from 1840 to 1860 
is valuable because of the new light thrown on the early coépera- 
tive movement and on the “industrial congresses” of 1845 to 1856. 
The National Labor Union of 1866-1872 has nowhere else been 
so capably described as by Mr. Andrews in the section devoted to 
the period from 1860 to 1877. Finally, Mr. Perlman has included 
in his history of events since 1876 an account of the Knights of 
Labor which is not merely the best, but may fairly be said to be 
the only good account of that highly interesting organization. 

The work is more, however, than merely the best available ac- 
count of the events in the history of the labor movement. Care- 
ful attention has been paid throughout to the general economic 
background and to the labor philosophy of each period. ‘The 
reader will find admirable summaries of the doctrines of such indi- 
genous labor philosophers as Skidmore and Evans, The sheer 
joy of discovery has probably led to the magnification of some of 
these hitherto almost unknown priests of the movement. Ira 
Steward, for example, bulks somewhat more largely in the History 
than he does in actual influence. Also the relations between the 
American labor movement and European labor philosophies are 
carefully worked out. The chapter on Revolutionary Beginnings, 
for instance, is a contribution not only to the history of American 
labor but also to the world history of socialism. 

It will, perhaps, seem ungrateful when so much has been done 
to ask more. Professor Commons has a clear right to an honor- 
able discharge from the task at which he has labored so long and so 
well, but full benefit will not accrue from his work until one more 
step has been taken. In a brief preface to the first volume, he has 
outlined what may be styled “the theory of the development of the 
American labor movement.” Undoubtedly the authors of the 
separate parts have built upon that foundation. Mr. Saposs, for 
instance, has included in his history of the period to 1827, a de- 
tailed statement of Professor Commons’ very interesting theory 
of the development of bargaining classes, copiously fortified by 
historical material, But in the work as a whole the amount of de- 
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d to Output and Health of Workers, 
Research Report Number 12, (Bos- 
[Industrial Conference Board. December, 
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investigation is to establish the facts of 
and to present such conclusions as are 
entific analysis of these established facts 
lable results of actual experience... 
reductions in work-hours on output and 
i] and p- i}. 

own statement of purpose the authors 
order of treatment is as follows: (1) 
the report; (2) the description of the 
inufacturing, the chief processes and 
a discussion of the hours and output of 
.ccording to hours worked and amount 
largest group being the 54-hour group, 
tablishments, of which 55 reported a de- 
reduced schedule of working hours; (4) 
ney, such as size of mill, proportion of 
of product, amount of reduction in hours, 
rk efficiency, speed of machinery, and at- 
.ctual statistical data as to output, and 
* comparable data; (6) conclusions as to 
which affect the health of wool mill work- 

the effect of the reduction of hours. 
the report is based were gathered by 
o the members of the National Associa- 
urers and other manufacturers, and by 
ployers and workers were consulted and 
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are mine] of the conclusions, the report informs us, consisted of 
replies to the schedule of inquiry from 111 establishments, em- 
ploying 71,595 workers, supplemented by reports of field agents 
“who visited many mills.” Here it should be stated that some 
detailed report of what the visitors actually did in their field in- 
vestigation and how much time was devoted to an individual mill 
is needed. Any superficial observation of complex conditions is 
inadequate. Altogether the report covers 126 establishments in 
13 states, almost one half of all the wool mill workers in the United 
States. Hours had been reduced in 85 establishments, with over 
65,000 workers, in recent years and upon the reported results 
from these mills the conclusions rest. 

Nowhere in the report do we find the exact form of the schedule 
sent to these mills—the specific questions the management of the 
mill was expected to answer, which is a grave defect in a scientific 
report; but the reader is told on page 8 that “the information was 
in the form of statements reflecting the judgment of the respective 
manufacturers as based upon experience, and was in substantial ac- 
cord with the results indicated by analysis of statistical compari- 
sons of output which were supplied by 13 of these establishments” 
[italics my own]. The fact then seems to be that in only 18 out 
of 85 establishments, about 15 per cent of the total, are the con- 
clusions based on actual statistical evidence and in these cases the 
data were furnished by the management of the mill. The authors 
of this report are hardly justified in speaking of the judgments of 
the other 85 per cent of the mills as statistical evidence at all 
fer purposes of conclusions—“clearly warranted by a scientific 
analysis of the established facts” (their own statement of pur- 
pose). 

The report frankly states the great difficulties in the way of se- 
curing comparable statistical data on output. There is manu- 
factured a variety of products in a single mill. The weave and 
weight of the same product vary. Cotton warp is not comparable 
with woolen warp and the finish and weight may not run uniform 
over any considerable period. ‘The speed of the loom is a variable 
factor and the yarn differs in size and material, all of which af- 
fects output when measured in pounds of yarn or yards of cloth. 
Moreover, the reduction of hours in over half the mills was made 
several years ago, and conditions have changed in the meantime. 


1 This last statement is to be questioned in view of the facts presented later 
in this review. 
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Besides, som w keep careful output records but did not 
do so bef rs were reduced. A superintendent describes the 
factors tl itput directly or indirectly as “almost in- 
finite.” ‘J nt of one mill declares that “at least 90 per 
cent of 1 between the output of two weavers is due 
to the i hemselves.”” The difference between high and 
low ind ency was reported as much as 80 per cent in 
some ca ilt, the piece-workers more often than time- 
workers | output under a reduced schedule of hours of 
work. W iffected seriously the labor situation in the 
mills and t luenced output. 

Yet, twit ling the above and other difficulties and the 
fact tha ent of the mills actually submitted statisti- 
cal data in su] of their statements, the report declares that 
the con | that “the 54-hour week has unquestionably 
placed a | the industry from a production standpoint.” 
Further problem is by its very nature distinct from a 
problem i xact sciences.” But statistics is an exact 
science w! leals with numerical statements. Such statements 
were su 13 mills and the results do not appear to 
be consis obtained from the mere statements by the 
managemé vn in the table below. The authors admit the 
value of co! riments in the factory but fear that the worker 
may infit by conscious effort and they believe that 
“such ex] ca considered only as supplemental to ex- 
perience inder conditions as they actually occur in the 
factory.” | report itself has described these actual condi- 
tions so | that it would seem a hazardous scientific 
procedu! pon “statements reflecting the judgment of 
the resp facturers as based upon experience” in so large 
a propor total establishments reporting. In fact some 
experimental ‘ variable factors would seem the only way 
really te “conditions as they actually occur in the fac- 
tory.” I purpose of research in business to find ways 
of making facts more exact and has not increasing pre- 
cision at efforts in many fields? These precise meas- 
urements y been made in the very field covered by this 
report. A ph, entitled Use of Factory Statistics for the 
Investigai trial Fatigue: A Manual for Field Re- 
search, by P. S. FI! (Columbia University, New York, 1918), 
discusses i! difficulties and the practical procedure. 
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Furthermore, the Ministry of Munitions in England and the Sub- 
Committee on Fatigue under the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense for the United States have made such 
investigations, and have published or are about to publish valuable 
results. Other studies of this character are outlined in the text 
and excellent bibliography of a recent book by Frederic S. Lee, 
The Human Machine and Industrial Efficiency, (Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1918). The reviewer offers in evidence these studies in or- 
der to show that the matter under discussion is capable of exact 
measurement and analysis. The report says that “precise data, 
however, are not necessary” (p. 45). Perhaps not, to indicate 
some change in output, but that is not an explanation of why this 
change took place. 

In the 54-hour group of mills 11 of the 68 mills furnished 
statistical comparisons of output compiled from book records 
while the remainder of the mills merely sent statements. The 
following table compiled from the facts stated on page 44 will 
summarize the situation: 


Numper or Reportine Srrvation as To Output unperR Mopern ScHEDULE 
or Hours Repvucep Tro 54 per WeeEx.1 


Output increased, main- Total estab- Eleven mills Fifty-seven 
tained, or decreased in lishments un- | which submit- mills report- 
varying degrees der 54-hr. ted statistics ing by mere 
schedule from book rec- statement of 
the management 


Output increased j : 1 
Output maintained 
Output decreased but 
not proportional to 
time reduction 

’ Output decreased in 
proportion to time 
reduction 
Output decreased more 
than proportional to 
time reduction 
Not reporting amount 
of decrease 


Total 11 


1A total of 68 establishments, 11 of which submitted statistics from book 
records. 


The reviewer recalls the statement (page 3 of the report) pre- 
viously quoted, that “the information was in the form of state- 
ments reflecting the judgment of the respective manufacturers as 
based upon experience, and was in substantial accord with the re- 
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ilysis of statistical comparisons of output 
by 13 of these establishments.” Eleven of 
above and a glance will show that they 
nts from the other 57 who answered, not 
statement. Only 8 of the latter, out of 
sed or maintained output, whereas 5 out of 
idence of increased output. But if the 11 
cal evidence are representative, then a like 
| or maintained outputs might be expected 
statements of the other 57. Instead of 
the facts show 8 out of 57. Likewise, 
reporting by statement, showed a de- 
roportion to decreased hours, only 2 out of 
where the actual book records were sub- 


f 68 were positive in statement as to decreased 


mpt to state the amount. Further, on the 
1 that the mills where output was increased 
fly the older and smaller mills. [Note that 
rnishing the statistical evidence from their 
the report accounts for this fact by the 
nd more modern mills, supplying the bulk 
ly better organized before the reduction of 
r the reduction in working time could not 
provement in organization. Does it seem 
older and smaller mills were really less 
ild furnish statistical comparisons of out- 
books before and after the reduction of 
the better organized? Is it not likely that 
\dern mills, which reported in the main by 
1agements instead of actual statistical facts 
affected by a greater variety of variable 

; report, and, therefore, did not attempt to 
rds to show comparative actual conditions 
ot the evidence for decreased output, for the 
statements of a non-statistical character? 
ypinion evidence are of less value the more 
tors involved. A single research author- 

f the value of the evidence and not many 


idjustments to compensate reduced work- 
upon output, the report, in Appendix A, 
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gives the answers received from the individual establishments. 
There is a very uniform report of “proportional increase” in 
wages, Whatever this very vague statement may mean. Over what 
time did this “proportional increase” take place? Was it made 
to compensate for reduced hours as a stimulus to production or 
was it in response to the higher cost of living from 1912 to 1917? 
The report records the conclusion that “no clear relationship be- 
tween changes in wages and changes in output, when hours of 
work were reduced, was indicated.” 

Now as to the second purpose of the report, to record the effect 
of the reduction of hours on the health of the worker, the evi- 
dence “suggests on the whole only unimportant changes—improve- 
ment in only a small number of cases.” These conclusions are 
again based on ex parte opinion evidence and not on statistical evi- 
dence, as shown in Appendix A. There are no adequate records 
of sickness and reasons for absence from work. The following 
samples of reports on health changes are cited as given in Appen- 
dix A: “no difference,” “good effect,” “about the same, possibly a 
trifle better,” “very little sickness,” “health is good as it has al- 
ways been,” “health just as good with longer hours as with short- 
er.” This evidence obviously has no scientific value. 

The report gives the reader many interesting facts about woolen 
manufacture and the variety of factors affecting output and 
health, but its conclusions are based upon statements of opinion 
which, in the reviewer’s opinion, are not adequately supported by 
statistical data of an unquestionably representative character. 
(Statistical data from some half dozen mills are published in some 
detail in the report.) The purpose stated in the beginning by the 
authors has not been attained. “The facts of this controversial 
subject” have not been established. The subject is left no less 
controversial. It follows that complete “scientific analysis” is im- 
possible without the facts. Records of experience have been as- 
sembled to a very limited extent and nothing positive has been es- 
tablished as to health. 

The writer wishes to see research of this character perfected 
and useful but he doubts the value of the questionnaire method in 
securing the evidence. It does not inspire confidence in the ac- 
curacy of the results and the method is entirely inadequate to 
cope with a complex factory organization with a great number of 
varying factors entering into any given result. Besides, the em- 
ployer and his agents are interested parties and on this account 
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st be guarded from possible bias. This 
fact 


ory statistics by means of the ques- 
uiry, but it can be done and is being done 
lt and more scientific procedure of analysis 
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haps the greatest enemy to high production and therefore much 
attention must be given to this subject in any study of industrial 
efficiency. The length of the working day is thus important and 
the best number of hours in various industries should be determined 
by scientific investigation. The practice of what is called in this 
country “soldiering” 


or self- 
limitation of output, is condemned as one of the most potent and 
most universal foes to efficiency. The causes are various, but the 
cutting of piece rates is said to be the principal one. The keep- 
ing of a fair rate between the employer and employee should be 
observed. 


and in Great Britain “ca’canny,’ 


The study is of considerable scientific merit and one of its most 
valuable features is its numerous suggestions for further study. 
A rather complete bibliography shows what has already been done 
in the field. 

Georce M.’ Janes. 

University of North Dakota. 
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Anaett, N. The British revolution and the American democracy; an 
interpretation of British labor programmes. (New York: Huebsch. 
1919. Pp. 319. $1.50.) 


Benn, E. F. P. The trade of to-morrow. (New York: Dutton. 
1918. Pp. 282.) 

In The Trade of Tomorrow the author brings together a number 
of his scattered ideas regarding solutions of present-day problems 
of labor and capital. In the introduction he gives us a criticism 
which is not ill-founded from a scientific point of view when he 
writes: “This book is not a treatise on economics. The only argu- 
ment in it is an argument for the admission of industry to a place 
in the Constitution and its organization upon a representative basis. 
It comes into the class of propagandist literature and expresses 
somewhat incoherent views of that peculiar creature, commonly 
known as the business man.” Although Mr. Benn urges the forma- 
tion of a Ministry of Commerce and Industry for the purpose of 
encouraging and facilitating British trade, much more emphasis is 
laid upon the creation of a Trade Council in connection with each 
industry, to which questions might be referred. Two-thirds of the 
members of such councils would be drawn from trade associations 
and trade unions; the remaining third would consist of government 
officials and scientific experts. Considerable attention is given to 
trade organizations, including export associations. In dealing with 
foreign organizations, such as German cartels and American trusts, 
the author gives some evidence of proceeding upon an insufficient 
basis of fact. Nevertheless, some of the suggestions developed in 
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Cont nd rebuttal speeches delivered in debates 
of Amé nd colleges during the year 1917-1918. 
Chapt h compulsory arbitration of industrial dis- 
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lation pter 6, minimum wage. 
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This small paper-bound pamphlet contains the greater part of 
the data published previously in the Sunset Magazine under the title 
of “Bolshevism of the West.” It is a vigorous condemnation of 
organized labor in California during the past decade, written in a 
most prejudiced vein and flippant style. The stories concerning the 
abuses of the trade unions are for the most part founded on fact, but 
only one side of the story is ever presented. It is regrettable that 
every reader cannot know the actual situation and all the facts sur- 
rounding it, how the articles upon which the pamphlet is based came 
to be written, who inspired and paid for them, ete. If every reader 
knew these things, the attitude of the writer and the contents of the 
pamphlet would be more satisfactorily evaluated. I. B. C. 


Decisions of courts affecting labor: 1917. Bull. 246. (Washington: 
Bureau of U. S. Labor Statistics. 1918. 25c.) 
Covers decisions affecting employers and employees, wages, Sun- 
day labor, factory regulations, railroads, workmen’s compensation, 
ete. 


Handbook and report of the National Council and Union of Women 
Workers of Great Britain and Ireland. (London: Parliament Man- 
sions, Victoria St. 1917-1918. Pp. 151. 1s.) 


In re mediation proceedings between Division 268 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes of America and 
the Cleveland Railway Company, before the National War Labor 
Board. Statement of the Cleveland Railway Company. (Cleve- 
land: Squire, Sanders & Dempsey. 1918. Pp. 105.) 


Juvenile employment during the war and after. (London: Ministry 
of Reconstruction. 1919. 6d.) 


Living wage (adult males), 1918. Bulletin of the New South Wales 
Board of Trade. (Sydney: Gov. Printer. 1918. Pp. 121.) 


The manufacture of army shirts under the home work system. Women 
in war industries series, no. 1. (Washington: Council of National 
Defense, Advisory Commission. 1918. Pp. 24.) 


Proceedings of the twenty-first annual convention of the Texas State 
Federation of Labour, held at San Antonio, Texas, March, 1918 ; in- 
cluding the constitution and laws. (Austin: The Federation. 1918. 
Pp. 118.) 


Report of the proceedings at the fiftieth annual trades union congress 
at Derby. (London: Trade Union Congress. 1918. 2s.) 


Rest periods for industrial workers. Research report no. 13. (Boston: 
National Industrial Conference Board. 1919. Pp. iv, 55. $1.) 


The study of accidents for the year 1917. Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, bureau of accident prevention and insurance. (Chicago: Port- 
land Cement Assoc. 1918. Pp. 28.) 


Sixty-seventh annual report of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
1917. (London: 110 Peckham Road. 1918. Pp. 510.) 
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pe Cast sitive centrico del credito agricola. (Mad- 
rid: |] sta de Educacion Familiar. 1918.) 

GiraupD ue de France pendant la guerre. (Mont- 
pellie: e Professionale de Typographie. 1918.) 

HArRis nd taxation digest. (New York: Bank- 
ers P 108, $2.50.) 

Levy, | :; for converting dollars into francs and 
fran rates from 5.00 to 5.79; thus covering both 
war a nents. (New York: Dutton. 1919. $2.) 

MARTIN du crédit en France. (Paris: Payot. 
1919 

MILLiks llement du privilége de la Banque de 
Fra ris: Comm. Finan. du Senat. 1918. 
Pp. 1 

RoBERTS country. An address before the Invest- 
ment f America at Atlantic City, December, 
1918 ity Bank. Pp. 18.) 

pE Toca hancaria del credito industrial. (Mad- 
rid: | Ratés. 1918.) 
cepl Foreign Trade Banking Corpora- 
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Annual 1 tor of the Mint for the fiscal year ended 
June report of the production of precious metals 
during (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. 
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the devices described for the efficient handling of the work of the 
credit and collection departments have considerable merit, and the 
average banker will therefore find the book worth while. The por- 
tion of the work which deals with the credit granting process, more- 
over, is in refreshing contrast with the almost unbroken recital of 
experiences which characterizes the other volumes of the series. 
Here considerable attention is given to broad underlying principles 
of credit granting. The part of the book dealing with collections is 
largely a succession of descriptions of approved devices for handl- 
ing the various collection operations. G. W. Downie. 


Eighth annual report on wholesale prices, Canada, 1917. (Ottawa: 
Dept. of Labour. 1919. Pp. viii, 156.) 


First interim report of committee on currency and foreign exchanges 
after the war. (London: Wyman. 1918. 2d.) 


Gold production of the British Empire. Report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Treasury. (London: Wyman. 1919. 2d.) 

Loans and discounts. Shaw banking series. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1918. Pp. 264.) 

The first part of the book is devoted to suggestions looking to- 
ward the improvement of the work of the loan department, special 
emphasis being laid upon the efficient keeping of records, the active 
functioning of the discount committee and the proper handling of 
the routine of discounting. Part two deals with the technique of the 
various kinds of loans with the exception of agricultural and real 
estate loans. The former are dignified by treatment in a separate 
part which covers almost half of the book. In part four, under the 
caption Three Important Problems, chapters on real estate loans, 
home builders’ loans, and the relation of the savings account to the 
loan department are treated, the connection of the last-named topic 
with the other two not being apparent. 

The book is frankly a description of the “how” to the exclusion 
of the discussion of the “why.” Undoubtedly practical bankers 
will find in this symposium of experiences many helpful suggestions, 
but the reader who has only an academic interest in banking is 
likely to be bored by the endless amount of detail. G. W. D. 


Proceedings of conference of business men and bankers, January, 1919. 

(New York: Merchants’ Assoc. of N. Y. 1919. Pp. 30.) 
Contains addresses by W. P. G. Harding and Paul M. Warburg 
on acceptances. 

Proceedings of the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Building As- 
sociation League of Illinois, October, 1918. (Chicago: Am. Bldg. 
Assoc. News Co. 1918. Pp. 176.) 

Report of Committee on Financial Facilities, on financial needs of 
trade and industry after the war, the credit system before the war 
and now, new issues, and state aid. (London: Wyman. 1919. 2d.) 

Text book for speakers on thrift stamps and war-savings stamps. 
(Washington. Supt. Docs. Pp. 56.) 
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Mascot Pub. Co. 1918. Pp. 24.) 


st of living, July, 1914-November, 1918. 
Boston: Nat. Indus. Conference Board. 


ng committee, 1918, report. Cd. 8980. 
Pp. 28.) 


ince, Taxation, and Tariff 


1919. By Roserr H. Montcomery, 
nald Press Company. 1919. Pp. xxviii, 


s on the income tax have had an exceed- 


s year. To sell their books rapidly they 


‘ket before March 15 when the indi- 
But the new law was not signed by the 
February, and the report of the con- 
go before the House and the Senate 
respectively, so that the time was ex- 
the Internal Revenue officers pro- 
xpedition and published a preliminary 
ler the new law almost simultaneously 
law itself, yet these regulations had not 
the first “returns” were due and de- 
difficulties Mr. Montgomery sent his 
February 25, 1919. He promises, in 

be forthcoming during March,” but 
| in time for this review, to add a study 


Review said of the 1918 edition of 
no. 2, p. 880) that it was “among the 
the income tax. The 1919 edition is 
The improvements are well worth not- 


former editions are found in the ar- 
One of them is the segregation, under 
ire,” of decisions and rulings under 
s, which are important because still 


ttributable to those years, but which do 


ome of 1918. The introductory chap- 
igin of the income tax has been rewrit- 
fessor Robert Murray Haig. A very 


the administration of the tax law has 
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been added to the introduction. There is a marked improvement 
throughout the book in the general arrangement and presentation, 
which now show the hand of a skilled editor, It is particularly 
helpful to have the book logically divided into: part I, Application 
and Administration, which covers exemptions, returns, rates and 
computations, protests, appeals, refunds, information and stop- 
page at source; part Il, Income; part III, Deductions; part IV, 
Special Classes of Taxpayers; part V, Excess and War Profits 
Taxes; and part VI, Miscellaneous, including, however, only the 
capital stock tax and the munitions manufacturers’ tax. 

An examination of the book shows that no pains has been 
spared to include all the new rulings since the last edition down to 
February 25, 1919, and all the new points of the “revenue law of 
1918” so far as they could be drawn from the text itself. 

The clarification of the distinction between capital and income 
which came with the rulings under the 1917 law and which has 
been embodied in the new law is well brought forth in the new 
edition (see p. 27, chs. XI and XXVI on depletion, and else- 
where). It is not surprising that the author failed to catch on his 
“cursory examination” of Regulations 45 (which he could not 
have had in hand more than a few hours) the remarkable con- 
cession contained in Article 47, that where compensation for a loss 
of property, as by fire, exceeds the value of the property lost 
“the transaction is not regarded as completed at this stage, how- 
ever, if the taxpayer proceeds immediately in good faith to re- 
place the property.” One might be excused for not believing his 
eyes the first time he read that concession which has the most 
far-reaching consequences. Yet the concession is the logical se- 
quence of those provisions of the new law, notably the one relating 
to losses by decline of inventory values, which recognize that, ow- 
ing to the fluctuations in the value of money, “net railroad money 
income” is not always what it seems. 

In the historical survey there is a lack of clearness as to the 
rates of the Civil War income tax (p. 16). One is left to infer 
from the language used that the rates under the law of 1862 and 
those under the law of 1864 were changed only as to their size. 
As a matter of fact the form of progression was fundamentally 
changed as well. Under the law of 1862 the rate changed abrupt- 
ly at $10,000 from 3 per cent in the excess over $600 to 5 per 
cent on the excess over $600. That is, an income of $9,999 paid 
a tax of $281.97 and an income of $10,001 paid a tax of $470.05. 
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In 1864 the p f applying an increased rate only to 
the exces ‘imum subject to the preceding rate was 
introduc: te was not 10 per cent on the aggregate 
of an ince 0, as implied in the book, but 10 per 
cent on tl 000. That is, the tax under the 1864 
rates is 01 for $10,001 than for $10,000. Since 
this is a fe rentiates the American from any other 
important worth while to note when it was in- 
vented. ‘I ( ness, which arose apparently from fail- 
ure to con statutes, is not new; it is to be found 
also in mé tbooks and histories. 

Last ye criticised for its hostile attitude to- 
ward the 1 ir, perhaps because there is a special 
schedule f , the book contains a separate chap- 
ter on far .pter contains little more than copies 
of the regu ged advantage to the farmer arising 
from not nsumed as food in the taxable in- 
come, is a ure the fact that making each year 
stand on i creates far greater inequalities against 
the farmer. far fetched to reproach the farmer 
for buying | farm equipment” from “taxable in- 
come rath rrowed money”; and the apparent as- 
sumption t nt,” by which is probably meant 


plows and t1 pital investment and not a current ex- 
pense is vel r logic, 


Last year le on the “impatient expression of 


criticism, b 1 of the administration.” This year 
some of th graciously and condescendingly modi- 
fied. “The 1] Imost a good one” (p. iii). Still, 
Congress h h with the taxpayers” (p. iii). The 
apology to Internal Revenue is in substance: 
You’re not is I said you were since you have 
taken a “m itude”’ (p. 5). 

While tl that “‘no suggestions for evading the 
tax” will bi , it is still true as was said last year, 
that there are ! nts which a lawyer would be glad to 
incorporat n some case involving tax dodging. 
Notable in ; the broad hint on page 499 that a 
man may s* Bonds, in December, take the loss as 
on a “closed n buy them back in January. This 
is all right, it is not a “wash sale.” It may be 
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legal but it is “rough stuff” (p. iv) just the same. The same line 
of criticism is applicable to the discussion (p. 407) of the “cost 
of professional books.” In last year’s addition there was an out- 
right error on this point when it was said that such purchases 
were “allowable deductions.” This year the statement is wholly 
revised, but a new and equally erroneous argument is set up in 
order to arrive at the same conclusion, namely, that since “de- 
preciation may be claimed in respect thereof—the entire cost of 
professional or business books is deductible.” If professional men 
handle their books so roughly as this implies why not have them 
printed as are babies’ picture-books on stout linen cloth and var- 
nished over. Nor does obsolesence apply. Even Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s 1918 edition is not 100 per cent obsolete because of the 
publication of his 1919 edition. 

Lest anyone should be misled by the above criticisms, which, 
after all, are on relatively small points, into thinking that it is 
not worth while to purchase the 1919 volume because he has the 
1918 edition, we shall close this review by a specific reference to 
the chapter on Depreciation. ‘This chapter has been entirely re- 
written, and that not merely to embody the new provisions of the 
law and the new regulations, but in a way to present the interest- 
ing principles of accounting involved. Possibly depreciation is 
the most troublesome entry the taxpayer has to make. It is cer- 
tain that it will be difficult to find anywhere any clearer, more prac- 
tically useful and easily applicable instructions than have been 
written by Colonel Montgomery in this admirable chapter. 

Cart C, PLenn. 

University of California. 
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Apams, R. C. Tazation in Nevada; a history. (Reno: Nevada Hist. 
Soc. 1918. Pp. 195. $1.50.) 


Brack, H. C. Income and other federal taxes 1919. Fourth edition 
revised. (Rochester, N. Y.: Lawyers’ Coop. Pub. Co. 1918. $6.) 


Bironpe., G. Pour une paix durable. (Paris: Bossard. 1919. 4.50 


fr.) 


Firzpatrick, F, A. Budget making in a democracy. A new view of 
the budget. (New York: Macmillan. 1918. Pp. 317. $1.50.) 
Discussion of budgetary practice in the United States has cent- 
ered, during the past decade, on the problem of devising a means 
of escape from the planless, extravagant appropriations that ac- 
company the fiscal legislation of the national and many of the state 
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govern ( ress and in the state legislatures co- 
ordinat ns is defective and expenditures are 
, ut sufficient inquiry to determine 

m opinion that departmental esti- 
ed and that many unwise expendi- 
chief executives—the president and 
er responsibility in budget making. 
those who propose an enhancement 
nse of a corresponding decrease of 
ts out that to a considerable de- 

ippropriations involves power to 

es of the government. A pres- 

s might not be increased, 

except rds of the legislature, could in many in- 
stances y a department or prevent the enforce- 
ment were the sole source of legislative 
author ment would be intolerable in any gov- 
ernmer racy. Only if the executive is directly 
respon re may he be entrusted with so much 


power. 


1 legislative function and the part 
ratory. The chief executive should 
gislature and he should as a matter 
for the amounts recommended for 
irtments, except in the case of the 
ndependent administrative commis- 
go, except in the exercise of the 
device of continuing appropriations 
rolling in the legislature and to pre- 
rity of either branch of the legisla- 
1 departments by defeating appro- 
priatior 

For tl procedure the author makes the usual 
recom! tion committees should be as few as 
possibl riations should be correlated according 
to gover mmittees should make their hearings 
and pr final consideration of the budget should 
be in ¢ ( she Disagreements between the two 
houses by the creation of joint committees on 
finance. 

The | nded for readers who have neither the 
time nor idy more elaborate treatises on the 
subject. ar, interesting way the case for the 
legislativ executive budget. Bibliography and 
index ar es to standard treatises are few. On 
the other ms of budget reform in Congress, in 
state le nstitutional conventions are considered 


under ap F. B. Garver. 
Fitzpatric! city government. (New York: Ap- 
pleton. I p2.25. ) 
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Contains a score of brief stimulating essays by different authors 
dealing with problems of city making and more particularly the aid 
which expert service and specialized training can render. 

Gwe, C. Des projets d’entente financiére aprés la guerre. (Paris: 
Tenin. 1919. 8 fr.) 


Giasson, W. H. Federal military pensions in the United States. Ed- 
ited by D. Kintey. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1918. Pp. 
xii, 305. $2.50.) 


Haristoy, J. L’indemnité de guerre et la conscription des richesses de 
L’Allemagne. (Paris: Alcan. 1919.) 


Hottanper, J. H. War borrowing. A study of treasury certificates 
of indebtedness of the United States. (New York: Macmillan. 
1919. Pp. 215. $1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 


Hoimes. Federal income and profit taxes. Second edition. (Chicago: 
Callaghan. 1919. $6.) 


Hvane, H. L. The land tax in China. Columbia University studies 
in political science, vol. LXXX, no. 3. (New York: Longmans. 
1918. Pp. 180. $1.50.) 


Mr. Huang’s monograph on the land tax owes much of its very 
considerable interest to the fact that nearly half of its pages are 
given up to a summary sketch of the history of landed property in 
China. That fundamental portion of the economic life of the Chi- 
nese people exhibits, in comparison with European history, certain 
material similarities in systems of ownership, but also a wide dis- 
similarity, which by a fair surmise may seem to have had a de- 
termining influence in making the national life of China unlike that 
of occidental countries. 

In no other large country has the tendency toward an oppressive 
concentration of land ownership met with a resistance so vigorous, 
and on the whole, ultimately triumphant. It appears that there have 
been several periods of concentrated ownership, several attempts 
with varying success, by imperial legislation, at a division of the 
great estates. Finally, the earlier Manchurian rulers contributed 
mightily to the dispersion of landed wealth, by an extensive distri- 
bution of land among the landless. One immediate cause of this 
wide distribution of ownership has been, apparently, the despotic 
character of rulership in China. There have been no “peers of the 
King”: the rulers have been able to conserve the vigor of the masses 
by securing their hold on the soil. In several instances the fright- 
ful slaughter of foreign invasion or civil war has contributed to the 
same result, in rendering extensive areas available for colonization. 
Thus, apparently, by despotism and massacre China has been pre- 
served from the ruin of latifundia. The fertility of the soil has been 
preserved through the centuries by the labors of an industrious 
yeomanry. A wide dissemination of ownership has maintained a 
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spirit h renders less difficult the establishment of 


a ret 

Mr. |] n exceptionally clear and useful account of 
the « | tax and of the measures suitable for giv- 
ing it rder. His conclusion is unassailable that 
this a f revenue in China may readily be increased 
to a ¢ » rational systematization. In at least one 
argun a tendency to exaggerate this possibility. 
The sa i to have been increased fourfold by the re- 
form 1916, the figures being borrowed from a 
foreig shang! The reference to 1913, as though 
it wer , rather surprising error, since in that year 
the wv tem had almost broken down. The increase 
under tem has doubtless been considerable but 
much | ; of the foreigner and the modesty of some 
Chines Dr. Huang) would indicate. 


A. P. Winston. 


McVey il history of Great Britain, 1914-1918. 
Prelin lies of the war, no. 7. Carnegie Endow- 
ment { Peace, Division of Economics and History. 
(New Univ. Press. 1918. Pp. iv, 101.) 

The udy is to give a condensed account of the 
method British government has attempted to solve the 
financi t upon it by the great war. The period 
studied L\ugust, 1914, to the end of March, 1918. The 
topics uthor fall into three groups: (1) emer- 
gency stablishment of financial and commercial 
relatio! declarations of war; (2) public finance 
problen inancial effects of the war. In the first 
part a t comment the moratorium, the Courts 
Emerg f legal tender currency notes, and the 
events losing of the stock exchange. 

The s n some detail with the successive war bud- 
gets, tl lit and the cost of the war, the war loans, for- 
eign ex r securities, and taxation. Of the four war 
budgets ented by Mr. McKenna for the year end- 
ing Ma srobably the best from the viewpoint of 
good fis he only one to exceed in its provisions 
the actu nd it provided for more nearly adequate 
taxatio1 ling. The attitude of Bonar Law, who suc- 
ceeded } ; favorable to taxation and until the pre- 
sentati for 1918-19 the tendency was to leave taxes 
as they . ipon borrowing to meet the growing ex- 
pense of ns. About one fourth of the total cost of 
the war lusive of loans to the allies and the domin- 
ions, wa , n. This the author is inclined to regard 
as a crt pite of the severe criticism of the London 
Economi r financial authorities. On the whole the 
British | the burden of taxation in an equitable man- 
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ner: the rich are hit by the excess profits and the super-taxes, while 
those of moderate means are required to contribute by lowering the 
exemption of the income tax and by duties on commodities, chiefly 
beer and tea. 

On the question whether the short-term government notes and 
the legal tender currency notes have been chiefly to blame for the 
rise in prices the author supports the conclusion that the increase 
has been due primarily to scarcity of commodities and of labor and 
to the unusual demands of the war. On the other hand, the exten- 
sive employment of short-term notes necessitated constant resort to 
bank credit and thus contributed to currency inflation. Moreover, 
the short-time obligations falling due at brief intervals embarrassed 
the larger loan operations. 

One of the most striking effects of the war upon the fiscal ar- 
rangements of the British government has been the decrease of 
power of the House of Commons. The exigencies of war finance 
seemed at the outset to demand greater liberty of the executive. 
Hence the House ceased to prescribe in detail the purposes for which 
the public funds might be expended. This plan has not been without 
its disadvantages and at the close of the period covered by this 
study an insistent demand for a partial reéstablishment of parlia- 
mentary control had made its appearance. 

In a brief account of complex and technical matters, such as this 
study, excellence depends largely on the skill of the writer in select- 
ing the most significant facts and in weaving them together into a 
related whole. The first requirement has been admirably met, but 
either because of lack of space or the desire to avoid technicalities, 
the second has been only partially fulfiled. Extensive verification 
by the reviewer has revealed only a small number of unimportant 
instances of inaccuracy among the many tables, statements, and 
quotations which have been brought together from official docu- 
ments and other sources. F. B. Garver. 
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with the increase of the father’s earning. . . . The infant mortality 
rate for Waterbury for babies whose fathers earned less than $450 
during the year following the birth of the baby was 153; the rate 
very gradually decreased in the next two income groups, but it did 
not fall below 100 until the group $850 to $1,049 was reached.” 
It was 117.9 for the $850 to $1,049 group, 85.8 for the $1,050 to 
$1,249 group, and 89.6 for the $1,250 and over group. 

The infant mortality rate was considerably higher for children 
of foreign born mothers (134.8) than those whose mothers were 
native born (97.7). Of the three chief classes of foreign born 
mothers represented, the rate among the children of the Lithuanian 
mothers was highest (207.7), the Irish next (184.6) and the Ital- 
ians next (109.9). The rate was also lower for the children of for- 
eign born mothers able to speak English than for those unable to 
speak the language. The study concludes that ‘““Waterbury’s infant 
mortality rate of 122.7 is largely the result of deaths from prevent- 
able causes” and recommends “an immediate campaign to reduce the 
rate to a minimum.” 

It will be desirable if, after completion, all the studies of the in- 
vestigation can be summarized in a single report. 


H. H. Hrsss, Jr. 


Macuat, J. La dépopulation de la France. Les faits. Leurs consé- 
quences matérielles. Le grand devoir. (Paris: Ligue pour la 
Vie. 1918. .60 fr.) 
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naeum. 1918.) 
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Pp. 218. $2.50.) 

Seventy-fifth annual report on births, marriages and deaths for the 
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instructors of industrial and vocational subjects. (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 1919. Pp. vii, 373.) 
Contains chapters on training in the plant, analysis and classifica- 
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Dependency and Delinquency, Child Caring Institutions, Agricul- 
ture, Rural School Attendance, Child Labor, and Law and Admin- 
istration. 

The juvenile offender is still handled according to antiquated 
ways, nor is there adequate public provision for the dependent or 
feeble-minded child. There are, however, a considerable number of 
child-caring institutions, some of which are doing excellent work. 
All orphanages must be licensed by the state, but child placing is 
poorly organized and is hardly practiced at all by the institutions. 
The adverse agricultural situation also operates rather harshly 
against the children of the state, especially as it reflects itself in 
child labor, illiteracy, and bad housing conditions. In the rural dis- 
tricts the school attendance is poor and the school terms are short. 
The children of the land owners lose less time than the children of 
tenant farmers. Child labor takes many forms. The report men- 
tions work in the cotton mills but gives practically no description of 
its character. 

The laws relating to child welfare are analyzed and their admin- 
istration is discussed. Many recommendations are made, but they 
are so scattered through the report that the casual reader will find 
it difficult to obtain a picture of the needs of the state. Although 
presenting much unfavorable information the report is not critical in 
tone; it represents an honest effort to arrive at the facts and to use 
them for instructive purposes. Grorce B. Manco p. 


Trap, O. The people’s part in peace. (New York: Holt. 1918. Pp. 
156. $1.10.) 

Written during the final phase of the world war this essay re- 
flects the vision of so many idealists that in the peace settlement 
which was manifestly soon to come, the causes of war would be for- 
ever removed and the world left free from the incubus of militarism 
to develop its life in peace and prosperity. Its purpose was “to 
suggest how the people may play a real part in the rearing of a 
just, democratic and stable peace.” This peace must include a true 
League of Nations democratically constituted, together with inter- 
national agreements for the solution of the basic economic problems, 
which as long as they remain unsolved will constantly menace the 
peace of the world. These problems are grouped under six heads: 
(1) the purchase of raw materials; (2) the sale of goods into for- 
eign markets ; (3) the sale of credit in foreign lands; (4) the export 
of capital for developments in foreign lands; (5) access to adequate 
shipping facilities; (6) movements of population between countries 
caused by varying living and working conditions. These topics are 
all discussed from a temperate and scholarly viewpoint, and show 
the futility of any political settlement which leaves these economic 
questions untouched. G. L. Arner. 


Vesien, T. The higher learning in America. A memorandum on the 
conduct of universities by business men. (New York: Huebsch. 
1918. Pp. viii.) 
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Rural children in selected countries of North Carolina. Rural child 
welfare series 2. (Washington: Children’s Bureau. 1919. 25c.) 
A rural social survey of Orange Township, Blackhawk, County, Iowa. 

(Ames: Agricultural Experiment Station. 1918. Pp. 450.) 

Second annual report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
1918. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 172.) 

Sixth annual report of the Chief, Children’s Bureau, to the Secretary 
of Labor, fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. (Washington: Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 1918. Pp. 27.) 

Social reconstruction; a general review of the problems and survey of 
the remedies. Reconstruction pamphlets, no. 1. (Washington: Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, 930 14th St. 1919. Pp. 24. $1.) 

State housing manual; containing state tenement house act, state hotel 
and lodging house act, state dwelling house act. (Sacramento, 
Calif.: Housing Commission. March, 1918. Pp. 119.) 


Trade foundations based on producing industries; a prevocational tezt- 
book, by prevocational and vocational directors, instructors, and 
tradesmen. (Indianapolis: 
Bldg. 1919. Pp. 522. $125.) 

Trades and occupations; a classified list of some of the most useful 
books in the library. (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Public Library. 1919. 
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Pp. 30.) 
Tuberculosis findings. No. III. Framingham monograph no. 5. 
(Framingham, Mass.: Community Health Station. March, 1919. 
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Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 
The theory and mechanics of underwriting. A lec- 


Barsour, R. P. 
(New York: Insurance Society of N. Y. 


ture to insurance women. 
1919. Pp. 12.) 

Dominer, C. C. and Lincotn, W. O. Fire insurance inspection and 
underwriting; an encyclopedic handbook defining insurance terms 
and describing processes and materials used in mercantile and manu- 
facturing establishments, and their fire hazards. (Chicago: Spec- 
tator Co. 1918. Pp. 511. $5.) 

Gepuart, W. F. Effects of the war upon insurance, with special ref- 
erence to the substitution of insurance for pensions. Preliminary 

Carnegie Endowment for In- 


economic studies of the war, no. 6. 
(New 
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York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1918. Pp. 302. $1.) 
Grasson, W. H. Federal military pensions in the United States. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Econom- 

ics and History. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1918. Pp. 
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SuincerLAND, W. H. Child-placing in families. (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 1919. Pp. 261. $2.) 

This is one of a series of books on special aspects of child welfare 
contributed by the Russell Sage Foundation. It is intended as a 
manual for practical workers in the field of child placing and is 
certain to serve a very useful purpose. The quality of child plac- 
ing is so poor that a book such as this has been badly needed to 
develop standards and better methods. In part I the author sketches 
the organization of child-placing agencies and classifies children ac- 
cording to various social types; but the most valuable subject-matter 
is concentrated in part II under the title, The Technique of Child- 
Placing. A study is made of the problem, beginning with the re- 
ception of the child by an agency and following with the different 
processes of treatment and care. Emphasis is placed on the need 
of careful case study and of adequate record forms; plans are given 
for the erection of typical receiving homes for the children; the se- 
lection of family homes is considered; principles of child saving are 
discussed, and the need of proper supervision is earnestly demanded. 
However, no attempt is made to standardize this phase of the work. 
The author pleads for the state supervision of all child-caring 
agencies, whether they receive public funds or not, and clearly sum- 
marizes the advantages of such supervision. 

In the discussion of systematic revision of child welfare laws, the 
defects and conditions revealed by the Missouri Children’s Code 
Commission of 1916 are briefly detailed. However, adoption by 
deed was abolished in 1917 and a state-wide juvenile court law has 
been enacted. A chapter is devoted to the illegitimate child, but the 
subject is treated rather cautiously. Although the radical Nor- 
wegian law is denominated “‘sensible,’ in the enumeration of its 
principal provisions no reference is made to the important stipula- 
tion requiring joint responsibility for a child in case several men 
are implicated and the identity of the father cannot be definitely 
proven. Nor is mention made of the most radical law in the United 
States, that of North Dakota. 

The book is enriched with a number of excellent illustrations, and 
also includes a short but well-selected bibliography on child welfare. 

Grorce B. Manco 


farNER, A. G. American charities. Third edition, revised by Mary 
Roperts Cooter. (New York: Crowell. 1919. Pp. xix, 490. 
$2.50.) 

This admirable revision of American Charities enables the book to 
continue its reputation as the classic in this field of sociological lit- 
erature and its service as a textbook. With but slight variation the 
order of the chapters is that of the previous edition. However, sev- 
eral chapters dealing with the problems of poverty and of heredity 
have been added. The most notable contributions are the keen 
analysis of the present-day thought regarding charitable work and 
the array of new and well selected illustrative material. In ten 
years many changes have occurred and therefore the urgent need 
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the relative merits and shortcomings of public as compared with 


private ownership and operation. On the whole, he has done fairly 


well in the collection and presentation of the detailed facts. Pub- 
lic records are supplemented with information secured from local 
ind corporate records and by personal visits. The plants in 
Massachusetts are chosen because the records for such plants have 
been kept for a longer period and more accurately and completely 
than in other states. 

The method used by the author is to compare the publicly owned 
or operated plants with the privately owned and operated plants 
on points where information of record can be secured, such as: 
station equipment, fuel consumption, load factor, street lighting 
costs, rates and service, the connected load, financial results, free 
service, unit costs in operating expenses, the disposal of net in- 
come, labor and wages, and the selection of employees. Certain 
facts are given as to the local background for each plant, and an 
appraisement is made as to the operating and distributing con- 
ditions surrounding each plant. This is important, as this method 
requires that the plants be so nearly comparable that a change in 
form of management from public to private or vice versa would 
secure the results characteristic of public or of private manage- 
ment, as the case may be, just because of the difference in the type 
of management. 

As a matter of fact the two classes of plants are not exactly 
comparable, neither as to the charter or legal rights or powers, 
nor as to operating or distributing facilities and opportunities. 
For instance, the private companies are “centrally controlled,” 
and this fact, according to the author, gives to the private com- 
panies some advantages over the isolated public plants, the only 
element of “central control’? with the public plants being the su- 
pervision common to the private plants of the State Board of Gas 
and Electric Light Commissioners. Again, “in most cases the 
municipalities acquired their plants because otherwise they would 
have had no electrical service.” A comparison between such of 
those private plants as are well located commercially with such of 
those plants as are public in order to get a service private capital 
would not at that time offer to give, is of little value without 
proper appraisal. 

The author in conclusions and in appraisals leans toward the 
private rather than the public plant. For instance, he makes such 
generalizations as: 
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Und ms, the larger the governmental body, 
$s political it becomes, and the more energy 
is wast little. To blaze the trail is the work of a 
select f en masse. The electrical industry as all 
industr perfection will be developed by personal 
genius a , urged on by the desire to serve, no doubt, 
but mo ted by the prospect of material rewards 
(p. 368 
This is r nclusion for the concluding paragraph 


of an ) the study of about six dozen electric 


plants i whole book bears out the inference that 
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ost authors in this field have done, 
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This is the second booklet published by the Public Ownership 
League of America in their efforts to carry on an organized propa- 
ganda, based on the “investigations” of “‘competent and reliable 
authorities,’ according to their own statement. The author, having 
stated in his preface that he has “for over thirty years made a 
special study of public utilities under both public and private owner- 
ship in our own and foreign countries,’ launches forth in the first 
chapter with the premise that ‘Public ownership is a natural govern- 
ment function and necessary to secure democracy.” Three sketchy 
chapters follow on the development and scope of the gas industry 
in the United States. Other chapters deal in a most superficial fash- 
ion with the gas plants in Philadelphia (now privately owned), in 
Richmond and in Duluth (both municipally owned). One of the 
longest chapters is devoted to The Fight for Municipal Gas in Kala- 
mazoo, which to date has been unsuccessful. In the space of 15 
pages there is an attempt to prove that public ownership of gas 
plants in Great Britain, viewed from every angle, has been a pro- 
nounced success as compared with private industry in the same 
field. Marked emphasis is placed upon one or two apparently suc- 
cessful examples of municipal ownership, while failures are ignored 
and no mention is made of successful private plants. 

The point of view throughout is wholly partisan, and no funda- 
mental analyses of the questions involved are presented. Impor- 
tant physical features of the business, very significant in mak- 
ing comparisons, are utterly ignored. The author’s few second- 
hand figures are backed up by frequent quotations from the anti- 
quated studies of James, Bemis, and Parsons, the most recent of 
which is 20 years out of date, and none of which were made with- 
out personal bias. Investigations by those opposed to public own- 
ership are ignored, and their statements are gratuitously assumed 
to be “misleading” or dishonest. The notion is constantly stressed 
that our officials and legislators are too weak and unprincipled to 
withstand bribery by public service corporations privately owned, 
but it is further inferred that if such enterprises were entirely in 
public hands the character of these same wrong doers would be so 
thoroughly changed as to debar political corruption! 

As there is so little of scientific merit in the book, it scarcely calls 
for further discussion. It is unfortunate, however, that at a time 
when the question of public ownership is of such vital importance, 
those who take the trouble to write on the subject should not study 
their fields more carefully and give their readers something really 
worth while. 

Epmonp E, Lincoin. 


VANDERVELDE, E. Socialism versus the state. (Chicago: C. H. Kerr 
Co. 1919. Pp. 229. $1.) 

Vertnver, F. Methods of land nationalisation: a brief, critical, ex- 
amination of some proposals of the Land Nationalisation Society. 
(London: League for the Taxation of Land Values. 1918. Pp. 
16. 2d.) 
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Les chefs socialistes pendant la guerre. (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie 
Nationale. 1919. 4.55 fr.) 

The replies of the socialist parties of the Central Powers to the “mem- 
orandum on war aims.” The preliminary draft of a peace pro- 
gramme by a committee of neutral socialists. An open letter on the 
“new socialist peace conference” from M. P. J. Troelstra to the 
Right Hon. Arthur Henderson. (London: Labour Party, 33 Ec- 
cleston Square. 1919. Pp. 71. 6d.) 
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Disabling Sickness Among the Population of Seven Cotton Mill 
Villages of South Carolina in Relation to Family Income. 
By Evear Sypensrricker, G. A. WHEELER, JosePpH GoLp- 
BERGER. Reprint 492 from the United States Public Health 
Reports, vol. XXXIII. (Washington: Superintendent of 
Documents. Nov. 22,1918. Pp. iv, 2031-2091.) 

When Thomas R. Malthus published his treatise on population, 
he gave scientific form to the general belief that poverty and dis- 
ease are inseparable companions. Since that date, this fact has 
probably been tacitly accepted by most thinking people; neverthe- 
less, statistical proofs and mathematical measurements of this re- 
lationship have been most scanty, and, strangely enough, while 
everyone has been perfectly ready to admit that the relationship 
exists, it has in practice been virtually overlooked by many able 
investigators. Insurance actuaries, for example, have worked out 
elaborate tables to show the relationship of sickness and mortality 
to age, sex, and occupation, while ignoring entirely the income 
status of the individuals studied. This tendency has doubtless 
been accentuated by the difficulties involved in obtaining reliable 
information concerning income. 

The authors of the pamphlet here reviewed recognized these diffi- 
culties fully and made a systematic effort to overcome them which 
proved completely successful. Family income was estimated by 
first getting the wages of mill workers from the payrolls and then 
adding thereto income from other sources as calculated from de- 
tailed estimates furnished by each family. But, since families 
differ greatly in size, total family income was useless as a criterion 
of welfare. Before it could be utilized, it was essential that the 
size of the family should be determined and that the total income 
in each instance should be divided by the relative size of the family. 
Since persons of different ages and sexes have decidedly different 
needs for articles of consumption, the mere number of persons in 
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SAND PERSONS OCCURRING AT A GIVEN CENSUS 
G oF 1916 IN SEVEN COTTON MILL 
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been incapacitated. These figures, when analyzed, show very dis- 
tinctly that the illnesses among the well-to-do families were norm- 
ally of much briefer duration than were the illnesses of the poverty 
stricken. 

The authors very wisely caution the reader against assuming 
that the figures here given prove that poverty is the dominant 
cause of sickness. As a matter of fact, it is doubtless true that 
some of the poverty is caused by illness of those supporting the 
family, resulting in their inability to carn wages. To a larger 
extent, probably, poverty arises from low earning power, due to 
low efficiency, and this in turn is a product of a varying mixture 
of bad heredity, improper nourishment, and lack of education, 
the last two of which are caused largely by poverty. And so the 
endless chain moves on! 

But this does not at all detract from the value of the facts pre- 
sented. The investigation appears to demonstrate quite conclu- 
sively that, whatever the causal sequence, poverty and disability 
go hand in hand. It follows, then, if health conditions are so 
closely bound up with the economic circumstances of the persons 
under consideration, that conclusions derived from any study of 
sickness rates which fails to take account of family income must, 
necessarily, be subject to grave doubts as to their validity. 

On the whole, the study furnishes a valuable contribution from 
the point of view of the economist as well as from that of the 
scientist interested primarily in questions pertaining to health. 

Wittrorp I. Krve. 

Spartanburg, S. C. 


Introduction to Mathematical Statistics. By Cari J. West. 
(Columbus: R. G. Adams and Company. 1918. Pp. 150.) 
This attractive book should appeal to every worker who deals 
with any kind of statistical material. Among its noteworthy 
features are: a clear exposition of the best methods of plotting 
data, smoothing curves, and testing goodness of fit, with appli- 
cations to fluctuations of prices, rainfall, yield of crops, etc.; a 
careful explanation of the significance of a frequency distribution, 
and of the various weighted averages, more especially the stand- 
ard deviation from the mean, and the use of the normal frequency 
(or probability) curve in various statistical problems; an unusu- 
ally complete and lucid treatment of the three chief indices for 
measuring the degree of relationship between two varying char- 
acteristics, namely, the correlation ratio, the coefficient of corre- 
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There is no dearth, however, of practical statistical examples 
and exercises in this interesting book. They are well graded to 
illustrate the various principles in the text, and should make the 
work very welcome to instructors of college classes as well as to 
statisticians in general. 


JAMES McManon. 


The Mathematical Theory of Population, of its Character and 
Fluctuations, and of the Factors which Influence them. By 
G. H. Knisss. Appendix A, Volume 1, Census of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. (Melbourne: Commonwealth Statis- 
tician. 1917. Pp. xvi, 466.) 

The author says in his foreward that this monograph “aims on 
the one hand at supplying the elements of a mathematical tech- 
nique, such as are needed for the analysis of the various aspects 
of vital phenomena that come under statistical review, and, on the 
other, at interpreting material made available by the first Census 
of Australia which has been carried out upon uniform lines and 
by a central authority.” The results of the study “have brought 
into clearer relief the necessity for recognizing that the variation 
of any one statistical element affects all cther statistical elements, 
so that the satisfactory reduction of ‘crude data’ to a common 
system is by no means an easy undertaking, and the comparability 
of the statistic of two communities can never be rigorously exact 
in all particulars.” 

The scope of this highly technical mathematical analysis may 
be gleaned from a brief description of its contents. The first eight 
chapters are devoted mainly to method, such topics as the follow- 
ing being discussed: types of population fluctuations; curve con- 
stants and intermediate values; types of curves and their charac- 
teristics; group value and integration for statistical aggregates ; 
the place of graphics and smoothing in the analysis of population 
statistics; conspectus of population characters. 

In these chapters primary emphasis is given to the development 
of mathematical formulas to describe population distributions and 
the curves which represent them. Among other things discussed 
are types of population fluctuation, note being taken of the de- 
termining factors which secularly influence rate of population in- 
crease. A large amount of comparative data on population 
growths is given for the important countries of the world and the 
likelihood and consequence of such a rate continuing are pointed 
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ligible. For this reason the object of the smoothing process may be 
said to be that of removing these apparently accidental irregularities, 
and of thus disclosing the basic or ideal uniformity which may be pre- 
sumed to represent the facts in all their generality. 

Justification for smoothing process.—The justifications for the 
smoothing process may thus be said to be: 

(a) That the irregularity does not represent the phenomenon in 
its generality, since much of the observed irregularity is 
known a priori to be due only to paucity of data; 

(b) or that it is known that the phenomenon subject to observa- 
tion is really regular; 

(c) or, again, that the observed data suggest that regularity of 
trend will not efficiently represent them. 

It has been objected that any system of smoothing is, strictly speak- 
ing, unwarrantable, since such a process virtually attempts to make 
the facts accord with more or less questionable preconceptions regard- 
ing them. To this view it may be rejoined that if the process were 
such as to produce results which, though smooth, differed systematic- 
ally and materially in their distribution from the original observations, 
the objection would be valid. Where, however, due consideration is 
given to the relative magnitudes of the original data, and the smoothed 
results accord therewith as closely as the data will allow when these 
exhibit a general trend, then the only preconception that can be re- 
garded as operative is the justifiable one that ordinarily natural phe- 
nomena do not progress per saltum. In this connection it must be 
noted that where there is distinct evidence at any stage of a cataclys- 
mic disturbance of results, the smoothing process for such points or 
periods will usually be invalid or not properly applicable. . . . 

One of the most cogent justifications for the smoothing process has 
its warrant in the fact that the recorded results of any statistical ob- 
servations are necessarily approximative, and hence that the value of 
the function recorded for any given value of the variable is probably 
not usually more accurate than an estimate based on the recorded values 
in respect of preceding and succeeding values of the variable. This 
consideration suggests the idea of weighting successive observations to 
obtain most probable values, which idea forms the basis of one of the 
leading methods of adjustment. Again, where the results of the ob- 
servations are to be employed as guides to future action, it is clear that 
these results should, as far as practicable, be freed from all fluctua- 
tions which may be considered merely accidental, and thus unlikely to 
be reproduced in future experience. This is of considerable importance 
in connection with the construction of mortality and sickness, super- 
annuation, and similar tables to be used in the computation of rates 
of premium, and for the conduct of valuations. 


Later chapters are given over to description of the Australian 
population according to sex and age; masculinity; natality; nup- 
tiality ; fertility and fecundity and reproductive efficiency ; mortal- 
ity; migration, etc. This part of the discussion is likewise mathe- 
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For the adequate study of these mattcrs, not only will the mere 
technique of the collection and analysis of statistic require to be much 
advanced, but the popular opinion as to the value of the effort will also 
have to progress. Given, however, an intelligent public opinion, as to 
the utility of statistical inquiries, there would be some ground for hope 
that the great questions, the analysis of which would throw light upon 
human destiny, could be properly attacked. It is for educational de- 
partments, worthy of the name, to create such opinion by the mechan- 
ism of their systems, in order that each human being should be suffi- 
ciently interested to cordially co-operate, by accurately furnishing the 
necessary data in the taking of a census of population or wealth. 
Census-taking is a costly operation, but it is the foundation of all 
branches of statistic that have a direct human interest. Its value and 
the facility of using it would be immensely increased if it were me- 
ticulously accurate. The importance of technique and of precision, 
matters apparently of little moment, can be rightly estimated only 
when the ultimate aim of all statistical inquiry is realised to be ‘the 
study of man’s destiny’ as the denizen of a world of limitations. 
Horace Secrist. 
Northwestern University. 
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The commission expressed itself as opposed to allowing lessees to re- 
new their leases for successive periods in such a way as to keep all 
others out and also felt that a tenure of fifteen years was too long 
and would tend towards monopoly. 


The successful operation of a salmon cannery depends to a large 
extent upon the ability to secure an adequate and cheap supply of 
fish. A canner may secure a large quantity of fish one year and a 
very srall quantity the next. A force of laborers, together with sup- 
plies of cans, boxes, fuel, food, etc., sufficient for a season’s opera- 
tions must be provided. In case of a small run of fish, the cans and 
boxes can be carried over to the next year; but the wages of the labor- 


ers, the plant overhead, depreciation and general expenses are practi- 
cally the same regardless of the size of the pack. This means low unit 
costs when the pack is large and high unit costs when the pack is 
small. As a result profits fluctuate widely from year to year. The 
situation is somewhat different for a canner who is located in a settled 
community. Such canners often purchase their fish from independent 
fishermen and are able to secure their labor from nearby towns as 
needed. However, in case of a small run of fish in this section com- 
petition between canners and fresh fish buyers is likely to force them 
to pay high prices for their fish and they may be unable to secure 
enough for the efficient operation of their plants. 

There is no uniformity in the costs of the different canners. The 
costs of production (exclusive of marketing expense) in 1916 ranged 
from $1.85 to $12.27 per full case (48 lbs. of meat) while in 1917 the 
costs ranged from $1.33 to $26.21. In 1916 the average cost was 
$3.61 per case. Fifty per cent of the production was canned at costs 
below $3.50, 18 per cent was packed at costs between $3.50 and $4, and 
10 per cent was packed at costs between $4 and $5. The remaining 10 
per cent was packed at costs above $5. In 1917 the average cost 
was $4.43 per case. In this year 53 per cent of the total produc- 
tion was canned at costs below $4.50, 10 per cent at costs between 
$4.50 and $5, 15 per cent at costs between $5 and $6, 8 per cent 
at costs between $6 and $7, 7 per cent at costs between $7 and 
$8, and 9 per cent at costs above $8. The modal cost group was from 
$3 to $3.50, well below the average, but only 17 per cent of the total 
fell within this group. (The average cost figures are based on one 
half of total production. The other cost figures are based on 84 per 
cent of total production in 1916 and 89 per cent in 1917.) 

The plants with large packs have lower costs than the plants with 
small packs. The report makes a comparison of the costs of produc- 
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rather than to that of the public. In this industry large and efficient plants 
rather than large companies,... would be socially desirable. A further 
centralization of control, therefore, could offer no economies which would bal- 
ance the dangers of monopoly in the industry. 


Salmon canners as a rule do not have a large enough volume of sales 
to justify the maintenance of extensive sales organizations. Many of 
them are located in small villages and are cut of touch with the large 
markets. For this reason nearly all canned salmon is sold through 
brokers. Most of these brokers have exclusive sales contracts with 
several canners. They are then known as selling agents. Such agents 
often finance the canners and have complete control of the marketing 
of their product. 

Many of these brokers own or directly control one or more can- 
neries, act as selling agent for several canners, and do a general brok- 
erage business for other canners with whom they have no general sales 
contracts. The report shows that, in 1917, 46 per cent of the canners 
sold their entire pack through sales agents, 16 per cent sold their en- 
tire pack through brokers, and only 3 per cent sold their entire pack 
direct to jobbers or brokers. The other 35 per cent of the canners did 
not sell their entire packs in any one way, but it is noteworthy that 
66 per cent of the canners effected no direct sales of any of their 
product. 

There are a few large companies or groups of companies which 
dominate the salmon canning industry. Each of these large companies 
is connected with a large broker or other kind of distributor. These 
brokers control the sale of the product of a number of canning com- 
panies. The large companies often own stock and make loans to other 
companies. The stockholders in one company frequently control other 
companies. In these ways many canners are closely bound together 
into groups dominated by one company or one man. There were five 
such groups which in 1917 packed 53 per cent of the year’s produc- 
tion. Some of the Chicago meat packers have extensive interests in 
the salmon canning industry and at least two of the above groups are 
dominated by Chicago meat-packing firms. 

Very few of the Pacific coast salmon brokers have sales organiza- 
tions extending over the country and consequently they effect their 
sales through brokers located in other cities, paying them a sub-brok- 
erage. The ordinary brokerage on canned salmon is 5 per cent (al- 


though commissions of from 214 to 13% per cent were reported), 


about one half of which is paid out as sub-brokerage. A few canners 
have established direct connections with Eastern brokers and so have 


to pay only 21% or 3 per cent brokerage. The commission did not 
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ages of the opening prices per full case 
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The incr cost of production was 23 per cent. The 
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per cent of the season’s pack, while 
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Prices ld a profit on 90 per cent of the total pro- 
duct mea ; for most producers. The average net 
profit on 1 per cent in 1916 and 52.7 per cent in 
1917. J on net sales was 18.5 per cent in 1916 
and $4.1 \s the range of costs was great, the net 
profits of ; naturally varied widely. Out of the 76 
companies n 1916, ten showed a loss and 66 showed 
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a profit. Out of the 66 showing a profit, 33 made over 25 per cent and 
3 made over 100 per cent on investment. The largest loss was 70 per 
cent and the highest profit was 168 per cent. Out of the 90 com- 
panies reported upon in 1917, 12 showed a loss and 78 showed a profit. 
Of the 78 showing a profit, 33 realized over 50 per cent and 11 made 
over 100 per cent on investment. The greatest loss reported was 69 
per cent, while the highest percentage of profit realized was 239. 

Paut D. Converse. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce has recently issued the following 
volumes: 

Special Agents Series: 

No. 172, Electrical Goods in China, Japan, and Vladivostok, by R. A. 
Lundquist (Wasliington, 1918, pp. 197). This contains an 
analysis of markets for electrical goods and methods of con- 
ducting trade in these countries. It also has considerable 
general economic information in regard to the Orient. 
Shoe and Leather Trade in China and Japan, by C. E. Bos- 
worth (pp. 37). 

Markets for Boots and Shoes in Chile and Bolivia, by H. G. 
Brock (pp. 192). This, like the previous issues, has gen- 
eral economic and commercia! description. 

Construction Materials and Machinery in Chile, Peru, and 
Ecuador, by W. W. Ewing (pp. 205). 

\o. 176, Furniture Markets of Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, by 
H. E. Everly (pp. 165). 

Miscellaneous Series: 

No. 64, Wholesale Prices of Leading Articles in the United States 
Markets, 1917 (pp. 14). 

No. 70, The Conduct of Business with China (pp. 47). 

No. 74, Wearing Apparel in Peru, by W. F. Montavon (pp. 64). 


Other reports of the Department of Commerce are Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Commerce, 1918 (pp. 157), and Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Fisheries, 1918 (pp. 94). 


The United States Tariff Commission has published as Tariff In- 
formation Series No. 9, Costs of Production in the Sugar Industry 
(Washington, 1919, pp. 55). The pamphlet is intended mainly to 
show (1) the effects of the war upon sugar costs and prices, (2) the 
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ce regulation, (3) the probable effects of 
and excise taxes upon sugar costs, prices 
s continental and insular sugar areas of 
ba. It carries to the close of the sugar 
the data contained in three previous offi- 
ugar Industry, issued by the United States 

1913, The Cane Sugar Industry, issued 
1917, and The Beet Sugar Industry in the 
Federal Trade Commission in 1917. 

Roy G. Brakey. 


Commission has also published a mono- 
ing the War, which covers the years 1913- 
to commerce with the United States. The 
sections: development of Japan’s foreign 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on Government Con- 
trol of the Meat-Packing Industry have been issued in two parts (pp. 
215). 

The testimony of J. Ogden Armour on behalf of Armour and Com- 
pany, January 21, 1919, in the investigation of the packing industry 
has been published as a reprint by the Armour Company (pp. 64). 


The Second Annual Report of the United States Shipping Board 
gives a full account of the activities of this board and also of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation (December 1, 1918, pp. 212). A re- 
port by the chairman of the board, Edwin N. Hurley, on World Ship- 
ping Data: Report of European Mission (Washington, Mar. 1, 1919, 
pp. 32), presents data in regard to shipbuilding costs abroad. Also 
a series of pamphlets has been issued as follows: 

Why Our Ships Will Now Stay on the Ocean, by E. N. Hurley 
(pp. 14). 

World Trade, a List of Books on World Trade (1918, pp. 8). 

Ships and the Ocean, a List of Books on Ships, Commerce, and 
Merchant Marine, (1918, pp. 7). 


Part 8 of the hearings before the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
relating to the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, contains the testimony of Matthew C, Brush, president of the 
American International Shipbuilding Corporation (Washington, 1919, 
pp. 407), and presents many interesting photographs and charts. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has issued the follow- 

ing bulletins: 

The Beet Sugar Industry in the United States, by C. O. 
Townsend (Nov. 22, 1918, pp. 56). 
Farm Practice in Growing Beets for Three Districts in Colo- 
rado, 1914-1915 (pp. 60). 
Production of American Egyptian Cotton (pp. 30). 
Geographical Phases of Farm Prices: Oats, by R. B. Za- 


poleon (pp. 28). This has maps showing the usual geo- 


graphical variations in producers’ prices within the United 
States and the normal geographical variations in producers’ 
price. 
No. 770, Motor Transportation for Rural Districts, by J. H. Collins 
(pp. 82). 
The American Relief Administration, of which Mr. Herbert Hoover 
is director, has issued Bulletin No. 1 on German Food and Trade Con- 
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oF THE Rattway Prosiem. In 1916 
ittee of five Senators and five Repre 
on the questions of government regu- 
nationalization. Hearings were held 
entry into the war put the matter off 
ds of the joint committee died late in 
1 briefly to Congress in March, 1918, 

resented. 

nt necessity, with the prospect of 
ild seek a definite solution of the rail- 
d Control act of March 21, 1918, the 
f the government not later than twen- 
m of peace, or by the middle of 1921 
blem had changed since 1916, some of 


1, while many new ones were superad- 


ded as a nd federal control. Students and observ- 


ers of tl estion agreed generally that the time was 
ripe for radically different policy of railway regu- 
lation. 

To se tion the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commer February of this year gave consideration to 
various } proposals were elaborated in detail before 
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the committee. Some were formulated as general principles under- 
lying a correct solution, while others took the form of manuscripts 
filed with the committee. Still others were not formally presented to 
the committee, but appeared as public addresses, pamphlets, and _ peri- 
odical articles. Some forty separate proposals may be listed as the 
product of study of the railway problem during the past two years. 
The problem is still under discussion, and a complete story of the dis- 
cussion cannot be attempted as yet, but a few of the more elaborate 
plans laid before the Senate Committee may be singled out for brief 
analysis here. 

Director General of Railroads Walker D. Hines developed a series 
of proposals during several days’ sessions of the committee. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission sent a representative who spoke 
authoritatively for that body, only one member of the commission dis- 
senting in part from the presentation. State commissions were heard 
through three representatives. The railways presented a series of 
recommendations through officers of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives. Railway security holders were represented by men who 
appeared for two associations of the stockholders and bondholders. 
Railway labor received a hearing in the persons of representatives of 
the trainmen’s brotherhoods and smaller organizations. Purchasers 
of transportation service, the shippers, were heard, and presented a 
number of plans. Several bankers either filed recommendations with 
the committee, or developed their proposals through outside channels. 

Although the plans varied at many important points, analysis re- 
veals the striking fact that the majority of them agreed on a number of 
underlying principles. There was unanimity regarding the gravity of 
the problem and the vital necessity of prompt and thorough action. 
It was recognized that the nation could not survive the post-war period 
of readjustment without an adequate transportation system, ready and 
able to meet the demands upon it. Furthermore, there was wide agree- 
ment that railway regulation should be fuller and stricter than before. 
The demand for federal supervision over the issuance of railway se- 
curities was voiced in nearly all proposals. There was a fairly con- 
sistent demand, except on the part of the state commissions, that bur- 
densome regulation of railway operation and rates by the several states 
give place to a strong policy of federal regulation of all but local mat- 
ters. That the railways should be allowed greater freedom of com- 
bination and merger, and should be encouraged to a joint use of their 
facilities whenever in the public interest, was another note struck by 
a number of proponents. This proposal was made in full recognition 
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Another point was the consolidation of railways into a limited num- 
ber of large systems, with a more extensive common use of equipment, 
terminals, and other joint facilities. Director General Hines advo- 
cated regional railway systems. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion argued for a revision of the limitations upon the united or co- 
operative activities of common carriers, and advocated mergers to such 
extent as may be necessary in the general public interest. The rail- 
way executives proposed federal incorporation, with a provision for such 
mergers as should be approved by the Secretary of Transportation. 

With regard to rates, recognition was given to the necessity that 
they should be adequate, although the proposals varied as to the ex- 
tent to which there should be a definition of adequacy or reasonable- 
ness. Director General Hines emphasized the idea of a fair return 
to the railways, rather than that of reasonableness of rates. He pro- 
posed that the government should guarantee a fair return, making up 
any deficit on the one hand and sharing in excess profits above the re- 
turn on the other hand. This would shift the burden of securing an 
adequate rate level from the railways to the government. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission argued that rates should be such as to 
provide adequate revenues. The railway executives proposed that there 
should be statutory provision for adequacy of rates, the term adequacy 
to cover wage costs and other expenses. The Warfield plan provided 
that the law should specifically prescribe such a rate level as, ad- 
justed from time to time, should produce an average return of 6 per 
cent on invested capital. The Plumb or labor plan proposed that rates 
be adjusted on a sliding scale basis, and be reduced whenever profits 
rise above 10 per cent of gross operating revenues, 

Various proposals were made for the adjustment of wages. The 
railway executives advocated a tripartite board representing the rail- 
ways, the employees, and the general public, to investigate wage dis- 
putes and make recommendations to the Secretary of Transportation. 
The Warfield plan vested the duties of a board of conciliation in each 
of the proposed regional commissions, and provided for the creation 
of boards of arbitration, with right of appeal,to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The labor plan provided for wage boards whose 
decisions should be final. 

Looking over the various proposed plans as a whole, it is clear that 
they group themselves into three distinct classes. The first group is 
composed of the plans that depart the least from the general principles 
underlying railway regulation and operation in the past. These plans 
recognize the weaknesses of the régime existing prior to federal con- 
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A Department of Transportation, which shall 

(a) recommend policies, 

(b) re-route traffic when necessary, 

(c) readjust the use of terminal facilities, and 

(d) unify the transportation system in a nationa! emer- 
ency. 

Transfer of the executive and administrative powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the Secretary of 
Transportation, the commission to retain quasi-judicial 
functions, especially as to the reviewing of rates. 

Carriers to initiate rates, subject to the approval or disap- 
proval of the Secretary of Transportation, who may refer 
questions to the commission for review. The commission 
may also hear complaints respecting rates, and shall fix 
minimum as well as maximum rates. 

A reasonable, adequate, and sufficient rule of rate making to 
be specified by statute. 

Regional commissions to be created under the supervision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

10. Modification of the Clayton Anti-trust act, and of the limita- 
tions on pooling of cars, division of earnings, acquisition 
of interest in other carriers, rate agreements, and the like. 

11. Wage boards to be organized when necessary, and wage 
costs to be recognized in rate making as an expense. 


The Hines plan presented the following fundamentals: 


1. Existence of numerous railroad corporations with widely 


varying financial structures no longer possible. 

Abolition of the “strong and weak corporation” menace to 
railway credit and efficiency. 

Participation of the government, and perhaps of labor, in 
profits in excess of a comparatively moderate return. 

Guarantee by the government of a fair return to the railways, 
with moderate participation in profits in excess of that 
return. 

The guaranteed return to be sufficient to preserve railway 
credit and attract additional capital. 


Plumb plan provided for: 
Government purchase of railway properties, on the basis of a 
fair valuation. 
Operation by a corporation. Other than working capital fur- 
nished by the government, the sole capital of this corpora- 
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operating ability of every employee, 
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rates whenever the government’s share 
ess of five per cent of the operating 
ic left in the hands of local authori- 
es not interfere with the proper oper- 
traffic. 
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Adoo has 3 of his annual report for 1918 as Di- 
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As to equipment, plans were drawn for semi-standardized locomo- 
tives and freight cars, orders being placed for 1,430 locomotives and 
100,000 freight cars of the standardized types. The Car Service Sec- 
tion dealt principally with problems of car handling and forwarding. 
This section also supervised freight embargoes and permits, the 
latter being largely of the nature of exemptions from embargo. 

The Safety Section was a unit of the Division of Operation; also 
the Troop Movement Section, which handled 6,496,150 men between 
January 1 and the armistice, or nearly 21,000 per day; also the Oper- 
ating Statistics Section, which established statistical standards, com- 
piled the returns, and served as a general clearing house of informa- 
tion; also the Telegraph Section, the Fuel Conservation Section, and 
the Exports Control Committee, whose functions are indicated by 
their titles. 

The section on traffic is devoted largely to traffic economies and re- 
strictions. Consolidated ticket offices replaced passenger offices for- 
merly in existence, passenger trains were eliminated, time-tables 
were abridged and advertising curtailed. Uniform methods were in- 
stalled in respect to many practices, rules and regulations, and the 
like. 

To conserve the car supply, virtually prohibitive demurrage charges 


were made effective, to prevent shippers from holding cars longer than 
was absolutely essential. 


The most important part of the section on traffic, from the public 
viewpoint, deals with increased freight and passenger rates. The in- 
creases were for the purpose of providing “for the increase in wages 
allowed, the higher prices that were and are being paid for all ma- 
terials and supplies, and the rising costs of operation generally.” 
Freight rates were raised 25 per cent in June, and passenger rates 
about 30 per cent. In addition, express rates were raised 10 per 
cent in July, and again about 10 per cent on January 1, 1919. In 
addition, there were changes in individual rates and traffic rules, and 
consolidation and simplification of tariffs, which affected the rate level. 
Another activity of the Division of Traffic was to work out a consoli- 
dated freight classification, applicable throughout the United States. 
This classification has not yet received the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Division of Labor provided a means to settle questions as be- 
tween railway officials and employees. The report of the division, 
probably prepared by its director, a former union chief, rather criti- 
cally reviews past arbitrations of labor disputes and their results. 
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May 25, increased the wages of all 
50 per month, and created a Board 
g Conditions, composed equally of rail- 
[his board investigated inequalities or 
neral wage increase, and made recom- 
ral. Its labors resulted in a number 
1 addenda to General Order 27. Three 
» created. The report further discusses 
in the direction of standardization: 
urs of labor, and of other conditions 


of discipline and maintenance of the 


took up the question of the closed shop 
recommendations being embodied in 
February 21, which provided that “no 
the employment, retention, or condi- 
yees because of membership or non- 
ns.” Following the issuance of this 
ed on a number of roads. 
report of the Women’s Service Section, 
ber of women in railway service grew 
18, to 101,296 on October 1. About 
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rding the enforcement of labor laws. 
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and equipment authorized to Decem- 
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ire outlined the necessary accounting 
into play by the fact of federal con- 
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The section on inland waterways is devoted to the management and 
results of operation of the several waterways taken over. Results were 
meager for the most part, although the supplementary service rendered 
by some of the canals was locally of value. Jurivs H. ParMever. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has prepared a typewritten list 
of references to articles on Plans Proposed for Future Control and 
Operation of Railroads (Washington, Mar. 31, 1919, pp. 25); also 
a list of books pertaining to government ownership of railways, being 
a supplement to Bulletin 62. This covers the period between Janu- 
ary, 1917, and March, 1918 (typewritten, pp. 38). 


The railway question is covered by hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce on Government Control and Operation 
of Railways, Parts 1-7 (Washington, 1918, pp. 1338). This testi- 
mony covers the period between December, 1917, and January, 1918. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on Long-and-Short-Haul on Railroads held March 14, 1918, 
have also been printed (Washington, pp. 733). The memorandum 
submitted to this committee on Government Control of Railways in 


Great Britain appears in a separate pamphlet (Washington, 1918, pp. 


56); also Federal Control of Systems of Communication, a hearing 
held July 9, 1918 (pp. 57). Further hearings before this committee, 
on Extension of Tenure of Government Control of Railways, covering 


the period from January 3, to February 14, 1919, appear in ten parts. 


The Statement of Mr. Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railway System, before the Interstate Commerce Committee, Febru- 
ary 20, 1919, has been printed as a separate (Philadelphia, pp. 16). 


The New York and Washington Association of Railway Executives 
has published a preliminary edition of the testimony before the Senate 
Committee in a volume entitled Remedial Railway Legislation, 1919 
(pp. 279). This has been followed by a supplement containing testi- 
mony by J. Kruttschnitt and D. E. Willard( pp. 98). 

Among public utility reports have been received: 

Twenty-fourth and Final Report of the Boston Transit Commis- 
sion, June 30, 1918 (Boston, pp. 65). 

The Report of the Public Service Commission of Maryland for 
1918 (Baltimore, pp. 663). 


Wisconsin Railway Commission Reports, Vol. 19 (Mar. 9, 1917- 
Noy. 12, 1917, pp. 115). 
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“Labor turnover for any period consists of the number of separa- 
tions from service during that period. Separations include all quits, 
discharges, and lay-offs for any reason whatsoever.” 

It is true that in a period in which the working force of the given 
plant is being increased, separations do roughly constitute the amount 
of turnover which takes place. Men are being hired not only to in- 
crease the net working force, but to take the place of those who have 
left. It is only in the latter sense that they constitute replacements 
and enter into turnover. Separations in this case, therefore, do ap- 
proximately measure replacements. To be absolutely accurate, how- 
ever, one should subtract the vacated positions which have not been 
filled from the total separations to secure the number of actual replace- 
ments. Such a deduction, however, although ideally necessary may 
not be practically possible in many instances due to insufficient pay- 
roll data. 

But the case is different if the labor force is decreasing. Suppose 
that a given plant decreases its force in a given period of time from 
1,000 to 900 and hires no new men. There are 100 separations but 
no new men have entered the plant. Turnover as such has not oc- 
curred. Yet the method adopted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
would show a labor turnover of 100 men. Plainly, therefore, in this 
case separations do not measure replacements. The number of men 
newly hired do constitute replacements. It is not correct, moreover, 
in the case of a declining labor force to deduct the positions vacated 
but not replaced from number newly hired since those newly hired 
have replaced some workers even if they have not replaced the par- 
ticular ones whose positions are vacated. 

The proper method, therefore, of determining replacements should 
take: 

a. The number of separations actually replaced as the base in the 
case of an increasing force. 


b. The number newly hired as the base in the case of a decreasing 
force. 


2. It uses the average attendance as the denominator instead of the 
number actually employed, by the company. The best index of the 
average number actually employed is not the average attendance but 
the average number on the payroll.* The use of the average attendance 
as the denominator confuses absenteeism with turnover. Recent in- 
vestigations show that from 6 to 15 per cent of the working force are 


4Care should be taken that the payroll does not contain “dead wood,” or 
men who have really left the employ of the company. 
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. Method of Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Number of separations = 25 + (1000-900) = 125. 
125 


Labor turnover = —— or 15.6 per cent. 


3. Method proposed: 
1000 + 900 

Average number on payroll = ——————— = 950. 
Number of replacements = 25. “ 

25 
Labor turnover = or 2.6 per cent. 

950 

950 — 800 

Percentage of absenteeism — — or 15.8 per cent. 

It will be noticed that the use of this method results in a much lower 
turnover rate which is especially true in the case of a decreasing labor 
force. 

The labor turnover for a given period should be reduced to a yearly 
basis in the same fashion that the Public Health Service reduces mor- 
tality and morbidity statistics to a yearly rate. If the given period is 
a month, the percentage should be multiplied by 12; if a week by 52. 
Care should be taken: (a) that the replacements listed should not in- 
clude former employees newly hired for their old positions; (b) that 
the statistics be compiled for departments and trades as well as for 
the plant as a whole. 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, Paut H. Dovetas. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics has prepared a 
typewritten pamphlet to show the principal sources of Labor Statistics 
(Washington, Mar. 19, 1919, pp. 67), which have been compiled by 
federal and state agencies. Sources are grouped under the following 
headings: accident compensation and insurance; accidents; cost of liv- 
ing; disputes and settlements; employment; employment agencies; 
factory inspection; hours of labor; housing; labor costs; labor de- 
mand and supply; labor organizations; labor turnover; occupational 
diseases ; productivity of labor; unemployment; vocational education; 
wages; and welfare work. 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued the following 
bulletins: 

No. 233, The Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
of Canada, by B. P. Squires (pp. 150) which contains a 
two-page bibliography. 

No, 253, Women in the Lead Industries, by Alice Hamilton (Feb., 
1919, pp. 38). 
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ary, 1919, A Plan for Shop Safety Sanitation and Health Organiza- 
tion; February, Weekly Earnings of Women in Five Industries; March, 
The Industrial Replacement of Men by Women in the State of New 
York. 

The Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts has made a sup- 


plementary report of Wages of Women in Candy Factories in Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, 1919, pp. 42). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
Tue Equation or ExcuHaNnGe For 1918, as calculated by the usual 
method, with slight modifications, is :* 
Cire. of money (74) -+ Cire. of checks (1195) —Value of goods bought (1269) 


Ww 
Money & its velocity +- Depositsxtheir veloc. —Tradexscale of prices 
. 


4 12.595.6 — 641198 per cent 

The meaning is that the money in actual circulation (i.e., outside of 
banks and the United States Treasury) was 2.46 billions of dollars 
and changed hands about 30 times in the year, thus effecting 2.46 X 
30 or 74 billions of exchanges; the volume of deposits subject to 
check was 12.5 billions and changed hands about 95.6 times in the 
year, thus effecting 12.5 X 95.6 or 1195 billions of exchanges, the 
two together making a total of 74 + 1195 or 1269 billions. This paid 
for a volume of trade of 641 billion units (a “unit” of trade being that 
amount of goods which, in the base year, 1909, was worth $1), at 
prices 98 per cent higher than the prices of said base year, so that 
641 X 198 per cent is also 1269. 

Some errors in the figures of the diagrams published December 1917 
are here corrected. 

I would emphasize, even more than I have done previously, that lit- 
tle or no dependence is to be placed on the absolute values of V’ and 
T in the equation of exchange. Only the relative changes of V’ and 
T may be regarded as having any real value, and that only approxi- 
mate. Probably they do not have much value, even approximate, for 
comparing widely distant dates, such as 1918 with 1909. This is be- 
cause, since 1909, I have been forced to employ eztrapolation, which 
is almost sure to involve a cumulative error. 

We may say almost the opposite of V. Its relative fluctuations are 
purely conjectural, based chiefly on the behavior of V’; but its abso- 


1In spite of their very rough character, I have kept up these annual cal- 
culations from year to year in the hope that better data would eventually be 
forthcoming. There are some indications that this hope will be realized next 
year. 
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lu ulated for 1896 and 1909) does, I believe, approxi- 
mat ghly at least. 


917, we find that the money-in-circulation and de- 


p ck increased about 20 or 25 per cent; the volume 
of : 7 or 8 per cent; and the price level increased about 
l The velocities did not change greatly. .The behavior of 
al ; shown in the main (upper) diagram. 


year of general expansion. The great growth of 
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bu ’ was monetary and credit inflation. 
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seemed far less disturbance than the original outbreak in 
1914, } ecause it was less of a surprise. Moreover, in- 
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Following the armistice in November, 1918, there was another speed- 
ing up of circulation. There was also an expansion of deposits and 
trade. 

These various changes in the equation of exchange are closely as- 
sociated with a third magnitude, namely, the money in banks, that is, 
the (cash) bank reserves which are not represented specifically in the 
diagram but which are given (in billions) in the following table: 


Money 1n Banxs 


Date | National d Date | National 


1914 | 1916 
Jan. 13 | 1.03 Mar. 7 | 
Mar. 4 | 1.02 | | 
June 30 | 1.02 , June 30 | 
Sept. 12 .98 Sept. 12 | 
Oct. 31 1.01 Nov. 17 | 
Dec. 31 .73 Dec. 27 | 
1915 1917 | 
Mar. 4 | 78 Mar. 5 
May 1 7 May 1 

June 23 | June 20 
Sept. 2 f Sept. 11 
Nov. 10 94 Nov. 20 
Dec. 31 BE Dec. 31 


1918 

Mar. 4 
May 10 
June 29 
Aug. 31 
Nov. 1 

Dec. 31 


ad 


It is interesting to note the behavior of bank reserves, following the 
three critical points of time above discussed. 

These figures, with those in the diagram, indicate that the shock of 
war produced, in the autumn of 1914, a displacement of cash from 
banks into private pockets and tills, followed by a slow reaction. 

After the entrance of the United States into the war there was the 
same tendency for money to flow out of the banks.* 

After the armistice there was a back flow. 

IrnviNG Fisner. 

Yale University. 

4The large drop between June 20 and September 11, 1917, was, however, 
due to the change in reserve requirements, made by the amendment to the 


Federal Reserve act, June 21, 1917, prescribing that national banks should 
keep all their legal reserve with the Federal Reserve Banks. 
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Education Service of the United States De- 
ade a reprint of the address of Professor 
conference of governors and mayors at the 

1919, on The New Price Revolution. 
Division of Planning and Statistics of the 
issued a pamphlet on Comparison of Prices 


the Present War (Washington, 1918, pp. 54). 


Public Finance 
r has been revised as of date March 1, 1919, 
1 Revenue, for the information of taxpayers 
edition, pp. 88). The bureau has also 


n of Income Tax Primer for Farmers (pp. 


Report of the New Hampshire State Taz 

8, pp. 199) the subject of the relation of 

s briefly discussed. 

Commissioner of Connecticut for the Bien- 
Hartford, pp. 269), gives some attention to 
inheritances. It also contains excerpts from 

the various aspects of tax problems. 

Report of the Board of Tax Commissioners of 
1919, pp. 53) refers to the inheritance 

tains a discussion on the desirability of a 

ent. 


New Jersey have been recently compiled 

State Board of Taxes and Assessment of 
1918, pp. 193). The compilers, Theodore 
he, Jr., have added abundant notes and an- 


rt of the State Tax Commission of Missouri, 
pp. 259) contains a considerable amount 
regard to the tax laws of Missouri. There 
ers presented at different tax conferences. 
general discussion of the inheritance tax and 
he income tax. A summary is also given on 
th many excerpts from the volume by Dr. 
mmission. 
t of the Tax Commission of South Dakota, 
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f that state as of 1913. 
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Other tax reports are: 

Report of the Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts, 1918 (Boston, 
1919, pp. 176). 

Annual Report of the State Tax Commission of New York for 1918 
(Albany, pp. 95). 

Report of the State Tax Commission of North Carolina, 1918 (Ra- 
leigh, pp. 425). 

The Report of the State Board of Equalization of Alabama, from 
September, 1915 to October, 1918 (Montgomery, pp. 182). 

The Report of the Board of State Tax Commissioners and State 
Board of Assessors of Michigan for 1917-1918 (Lansing, pp. 81). 

Sizth Report to the Legislature by the Tax Commission of Kansas, 
1918 (Topeka, pp. 66). 

Sixth Biennial Report of The Tax Commission of Kansas, 1916-1918 
(Topeka, 1918, pp. 66). 

Report of Proceedings of the Arizona Tax Conference, July, 1918 
(Phoenix, pp. 176). 

Fourth Biennial Report of North Dakota Tax Commission (Bis- 
marck, 1919, pp. 77). 

Report of the Tax and License Commission to the State Board of 
Equalization, Montana, 1917-1918 (Helena, pp. 204). 

Fifth Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Tazation of Wyom- 
ing for 1917-1918 (Cheyenne, pp. 76). 

First Biennial Report of the State Tax Commissioner of Washing- 
ton, 1918 (Olympia, pp. 114). 

The National Industrial Conference Board has prepared a Brief 
Analysis of War Revenue Bill H. R. 12863 as Affecting Industry 
(Boston, Jan. 27, 1919, pp. 15). 

The Report of the Committee on Taxation, presented at the forty- 
second annual meeting of the New York State Bar Association, held 


in New York, January 17, 1919, has been issued as a reprint (pp. 
111). 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the New York Tax Reform 
Association (29 Broadway) gives a summary of the changes in tax laws 
during 1918, and the recent proposals. 


Insurance and Pensions 
Bulletin No. 243 of the United States Department of Labor Bureau 
of Labor Statistics presents Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of 
the United States and Foreign Countries, 1917 and 1918 (Washing- 
ton, Sept., 1918, pp. 477). 
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f economic motives given by the classical 


GuRrRIERI, economici dell’ utopia sociale di Platone. 
Riv. It 1918. Pp. 33. 


economics. Am. Journ. Sociology, July, 
ries of three essays: Survey of economic 
natior science and open questions of economic 


method current economics. 


Loria, A é ici. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1919. Pp. 19. 


Reflec 


lems in theory. 


listory, United States 
; by E. L. Bogart) 
BRADLEE, 


factory. Hist. Coll. Essex Inst., Apr., 
1918. | 


he first iron works in the United States. 
ndustrial reconstruction. Journ. Pol. Econ., 


ean best be avoided by building public 
employment agencies. 


Cartes, D. 
Jan., 19 


works 


CorreRILt, 


onvention in St. Louis, 1849. Missouri 

Hist. Re 
Pacves leaf pine belt. Geog. Rev., Feb., 1919. 

he yel lly cut and the problem is presented of the 
proper lands. The three most feasible projects 
are refo tock raising. 
Fisu, C. R Am. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 8. A 


fter the Civil War, the absorption of ex- 
ension development. 


brief ou 
soldiers 
Fox, D. R 
1918. 
about 184 


Vew York Whigs. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 
1 conservative elements in New York state 
» the Whig Party. 
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Goopw1n, CarDINAL. American occupation of Iowa. Towa Journ. Hist. & Pol., 
Jan., 1919. Pp. 20. A historical review of the state, its boundary-fixing, 
population growth, industries, etc. 


Ketioce, L. P. The fur trade in Wisconsin. Wis. Archeologist, Sept., 1918. 
A history of development. 


Lyrorv, J. O. New Hampshire's financial history. Granite Monthly, Mar., 
1919. Pp. 5. <A brief history of that state’s finances from Civil War days. 


Rocers, H. O. The lottery in American history. Americana, Jan., 1919. Pp. 
14. A review of lotteries in foreign countries, their adoption here in 1784, 
and their course down to 1894. 


Sreriner, B. C. South Atlantic states in 1833 as seen by a New Englander. 
Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec., 1918. Continuing a diary of Henry Barnard. 


Economic History, Foreign 
Anpreapes, A. Les progres économiques de la Gréce depuis quarante ans. II. 
Jour. des Econ., Jan. 15, 1919. Pp. 11. 


Bourne, H. E. Food control and price-fixing in revolutionary France. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., Feb., Mar., 1919. Pp. 21. 


Capratt, A. JI collocamento nell’ immediato dopo-guerra. Rif. Soc., Nov., 
Dec., 1918. Pp. 15. Industrial and social needs of Italy in the first after- 
war months. 


Frank, T. The economic life of an ancient city. Classical Philology, June, 
1919. 


Frank, T. Agriculture in early Latium. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1919. Pp. 10. 

Giampietro, P. La legislazione di guerra sulle miniere e Vunificazione delle 
leggi minerarie. Riv. d. Soc. Commerc., Nov., 1918. Pp. 6. 

Guyot, Y. Le réglement des comptes avec Allemagne. Journ. des Econ., 


Jan. 15, 1919. Pp. 24. 


Marion, M. La question du papier monnaie en 1790. Les premiéres fautes. 
Rev. Hist., 1918. 


Micuets, R. Cenni su alcuni aspetti delle condizioni operaie in Germania 
durante la guerra mondiale. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1919. Pp. 15. 


Pico, A. B. Giuseppe Toniolo. Riv. Internaz., Nov., 1918. Pp. 23. A mem- 
orial essay on the life of the late editor of Rivista Internazionale, with 
a bibliography of his writings. 


Picov, A. C. Government control in war and peace. Econ. Journ., Dec., 1918. 
Pp. 10. Deals with governmental control of production, rationing, and 
price-fixing of commodities. 


Prato, G. Le fonti storiche della legislazione economica di guerra. II con- 
trollo dei cambi in Piemonto nel 1798. Rif. Soc., Sept.-Oct., 1918. Pp. 33. 


Rarratovicu, A. Le marché financier en 1918. Journ. des Econ., Jan. 15, 
1919. Pp, 24. 


Periodicals [June 


ispects économiques de Allemagne: le chdatiment., 
4, 1919. Pp. 2. 


yuerre sur le pouvoir de consommation et sur 
Journ. des Econ., Jan. 15, 1919. Pp. 9. 


logere Suisse depuis la guerre. Zeitschr. f. 
Parts 2 & 3, 1918. Pp. 7. 


la guerre sur la vie économique du Chili. Journ, 


sultural Economics 


ts by A. J. Dadisman) 
F. Influence of a city on farming. U. S. 
24. A popular bulletin showing factors 


(0 survey records; containing tables, charts, 


f an increased wool supply. Bull. Nat. As- 
Pp. 9. An address calling attention to the 
wing enough wool to supply domestic needs. 


? 


oles. Journ. des Econ., October, 1917. Pp. 
ime agricultural loan as used in France and 


{ study of farm management problems in 
Dept. Agr. Pp. 36. A popular bulletin 
the region studied. The basic data for 

53 survey records for the farm year 1911. 


products. Quart. Journ. Univ. No. Dak., 
points out the general phases of the subject, 
medial measures. 


in Germany during the summer of 1918. Mo. 
24. Largely extracts from papers and speeches 


od and rising prices with resulting public 


Muna! bringing into use the idle lands of Oregon. 


Com of Oregon. July, 1918. Pp. 11. An argument 

far f logged-off land in western Oregon by the gov- 
ernn y returned soldiers. 

PRATO, la terra agli impiegati? Rif. Soc., Jan.- 

Feb.. r two years there has been an insistent demand in 
aly n over to the people, and a large literature has 


resul 1 merits of the movement are here studied. 


THOM! ind rent of agricultural land in a corner of 
Jena | n. Journ., Sept., 1918. Pp. 21. 


An analysis of 
meth 


cost of living, profits, etc., with some 
compa 
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Witcox, E. V. Lease contracts used in renting farms on shares. U.S. Dept. 
Agr. Bull. 650, 1918. Pp. 36. <A study of the distribution of investments, 
expenses, and incomes between landlord and tenant farm lessee contracts 
throughout the United States. 


Wiruiarp, R. E. A farm management study of cotton farms of Ellis County, 
Texas. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 659, 1918. Pp. 54. A study of organization 
of cotton farms and cost producing crops. Data from 120 farms; tables, 
charts, and illustrations. 


Wirson, R. R. The common interests of the cotton grower and cotton manu- 
facturer in the United States. Econ. World, Mar. 15, 1919. Pp. 5. A dis- 
cussion of the needs of the whole cotton industry—growing, storage, and 
manufacturing. 


Agricultural codperation in Denmark. Ill. Dept. Agr. Cire. 259. 1918. Pp. 7. 
A brief statement of conditions conducive to agricultural coéperation in 
Denmark and growth and success of some coéperative organizations. 


Food and fuel control in France. Mo. Labor Rev., Nov., 1918. Pp. 8 A 
statement of control measures and fixed prices of cereals, vegetables, meats, 
etc.; coal and gasoline; and restaurant regulations. 


L’agriculture francaise et les prisonniers in guerre. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July- 
Aug., 1918. Pp. 17. Contrast between French methods and German meth- 
ods of handling prisoners of war in agricultural work. 


Agricultural wages and the increase in the cost of living. Intern. Rev. Agr. 
Econ., Oct., 1918. Pp. 10. An examination of the movement of agricultural 
wages and cost of living in Argentine Republic, 1913 to 1915. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 


Arxwnicut, Bb. H. The average man and the railroads. Metropolitan, Apr., 
1919. Pp. 3. 


pAvenet, G. Le transport des marchandises depuis sept siécles. Rev. des 
Deux Mondes, Sept. 1, 1918. Pp. 28. Historical development of freight 
traffic by rail and water. 


Braprorp, E. A. Commodity regulation in light of rail and utilities cases. 
Annalist, Jan. 20, 1919. 2 Government control exerts downward 
pressure on capital values. 


Carter, W. S. Effect of Federal control on railway labor. Proc. Acad. Pol. 
Sci., Feb., 1919. Pp. 13. Work of the division of labor, U. S. R. R. Ad- 
ministration. 

Corz, A. B. What freight handling on electric roads requires and costs. Elec. 
Ry. Journ., Feb. 1, 1919. Pp. 10. With illustrations and statistical tables. 

Cooper, C. S. The railways of the republic of Chile. Ry. Rev., Mar. 1, 8, 
1919. Pp. 5, 5. With map and illustrations. 

Cunntncuam, W. J. The arithmetic of railroading. N. Y. Railroad Club. 
Proc., Feb. 21, 1919. Pp. 16. Work of Operating Statistics Section, U. S. 
R. R. Administration. 
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hieved by railroad reorganization. Am. Econ. 


the railways. Collier’s, Feb. 15, 1919. 


1s a stabilizer of business. Ry. Age, Apr. 


ms. 


nership cannot meet demands. Traffic Wld., 


ids handle the express business? Ry. Rev., 


in the affirmative. 


made self-supporting? Ry. Gaz. (London), 


ad service. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci., Feb., 


1y conditions in Nicaragua. Ry. Rev., Feb. 
1d illustrations. 


Je Sais Tout, Feb. 15, 1919. Pp. 11. 
railroad problem. Ry. Rev., Mar. 1, 1919. 


lant la querre. om L’ effort militaire. Rev. 
1919. Pp. 15. 


the Alaskan railroad. Ry. Age, Mar. 7, 1919. 


ed to Congress by Secretary Lane. Road about 


pproximating $73,000 per mile of main line. 


ment in the railways of Spain. Ry. Age, 
6, 3, 5. With map and illustrations. Pro- 
to Gibraltar. 


i industrial readjustment. Ry. Age, Apr. 4, 


n of the railroad problem. Ry. Age, Mar. 
\dvocates system consolidation, strict regula- 
tors. Eight maps show possible combinations 


ership of the telegraph lines and the national 
1919. Pp. 3. Opposes nationalization on 


m, N. Am. Rev., Mar., Apr., 1919. Pp. 15, 
problem. 


{merican railroads in France. Ry. Maint. 


progress and prospects. Ry. Rev., Mar. 15, 


d illustrations. 
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Rvuectes, C. O. Railway service and regulation. Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 
1918. Pp. 45. Reviews the inadequacy of railroad facilities of past eight 
years in relation to growth of transportation demands, and takes up present 
railroad situation. . 


Srves, G. H. Adjustments of wages and conditions of employment under gov- 
ernmental control of industry. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci., Feb., 1919. Pp. 6. 
Ironing out inequalities in railway wages. 

Sisson, F. H. The electric railway situation from the standpoint of investors. 
Econ. Wld., Mar. 29, 1919. Pp. 4. 


Warsurnc, P. M. A suggestion of the main principles on which the solution 
of the railroad problem should be sought. Supp. Mo. Bull. Chamber Comm. 
N. Y., Feb., 1919. Pp. 36. Advocates private ownership, guarantee of 41/, 
per cent on valuation of property, profits above 6 per cent on capital to be 
shared with government. 

Witcox, D. F. Problem of reconstruction with respect to urban transporta- 
tion. Nat. Munic. Rev., Jan., 1919. Pp. 16. Advocates public operation, 
with or without ownership, as solution of serious present problem. 

Wuson, H. L. Dinner is now served. Sat. Eve. Post, Apr. 12, 1919. Pp. 
4. Jocular criticism of Railroad Administration table Whote dining-car 
meals. 


“Berlin-Baghdad.” Ry. Gaz. (London), Mar. 7, 1919. Pp. 3. With maps. 


Developments in American Railroad Association. Ry. Age, Mar. 7, 1919. Pp. 
2. Reorganization of American Railway Association to include a number of 
existing mechanical and other railway associations. 

European train speeds. Ry. Gaz. (London), Jan. 17, 24, Feb. 14, Mar. 7, 14, 
Apr. 4, 1919. Pp. 6, 8, 5, 6, 5, 3, 3. Series unfinished. 

Experience of French argument against guaranteed incomes, Ry. Age, Apr. 
4, 1919. Pp. 2. 

Federal railway failure one of service as well as dollars. Annalist, Apr. 14, 
1919. Pp. 2. Analysis of charts prepared by F. L. Hutchins. 

Government ownership from a British point of view. Ry. Age, Jan. 24, 1919. 
Pp. 2. Reprint of article from Engineering (London). 

Labor saving devices in railroad offices. Ry. Rev., Feb. 8, 15, 1919. Pp. 4, 4. 

Ministry of ways and communications, Ry. Gaz., Mar. 7, 1919. Pp. 4. Pro- 
posed British transport bill. 

Modern armies and modern transport. Ry. Gaz., (London), Jan, 24, 31, Feb. 
21, 28, Mar. 14, Apr. 14, 1919. Pp. 2, 1, 4, 2, 2,1. Series outlining the work 
of the several British railways in the war. 

Peru’s railways need many connecting links. Ry. Age, Mar. 7, 1919. Pp. 5. 
With map and illustrations. 

The railways of the republic of Brazil. Econ. Wld., Mar. 22, 1919. Pp. 5. 
Digest of report of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The select committee on transport. Ry. Gaz. (London), Jan. 31, Feb. 7, 14, 
21, 28, Mar. 7, 1919. Pp. 3, 3, 3, 3, 2,3. Digest of hearings. 


e 
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ilways. Ry. Gaz. (London), Jan. 17, 1919. 
ligest of evidence before South African in- 


n (London), Feb. 8, 1919. Pp. 2. 


ommerce 
ts by H. R. Tosdal) 
BARBER, e industry. Wealth of India, Oct., 1918. Pp. 
3. 1 the class of cane grown, competition with gur 
and wi rcellization of the land. 


BatTrTison { iew for 1918. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., 
mprehensive statistical review of wool 


Capovx, ¢ tion des combustibles en France et en Angle- 
terre. nique et sociale. Journ. de la Soc. Stat. de 
Paris, J rging more efficient utilization of fuel, cites 
with 1 British subcommittee recommending use of 

ric power by a system of large central 


Cance, A i. H. The cost of distributing milk in siz cities 
and tou Chirtienth Annual Rept. Mass. Agr. Ex. Sta., 
Jan., 191§ ts results of investigation of costs of milk dis- 
tributio1 ral experts. Average arrived at is 2.64 cents 


per qua 


CHERING1 lems. Forecast of conditions that will con- 
P i Nat. Assoc. Wool. Mfrs., Jan., 1919. 
conditions during war with suggested 


CuarK, J nitrate industry. Econ. Wid., Jan. 25, 1919. 
Pp. 4 Ih n echnical and business methods in Chilean 


nitrate 1 


Danie ts, ( it the close of the Napoleonic War. Trans. 
Manche } Pp. 30. Interesting historical description 
of cotto mination of statistical and other sources. 

Di Nora, ¢ ( nomia dei transporti. Giorn. d. Econ., 
Dec., 1918 t instalment of a systematic review of ship- 
building 

Lirman, S foreign trade. Hist. Outlook, Feb., 1919. 
Pp. 2. B rticle asserting that the foreign trade of the 
United St ll be most profoundly affected as a result of 
the war. 

Marsn, A. | e in the United States in 1918. Econ. Wld., 
Feb. 8, 19 rvey of experience of American cotton trade 


in 1918. 
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Martin, P. F. Effects of the war on British trade. World’s Markets, Feb., 
1919. Pp. 3. Imports in 1918 showed huge gain over 1914, while exports 
declined; shipping eager to be relieved of government control. 


Prosus eT DE LavercNe. L’exportation et les conditions de son développement. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Dec. 28, 1918, Jan. 4, 1919. Pp. 3, 3. Urges formation 
of export combinations to finance French exporters. 


Sato, S. The rice industry of Japan. Econ. Journ., Dec., 1918. Pp. 13. Sta- 
tistica) study emphasizing paramount importance of the rice industry to 
Japan, the small size of fields, and small incomes of farmers. Advocates 
introduction of livestock to improve conditions. 


Snow, C. D. Our statistics of foreign commerce and the war. Quart. Pub. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1918. Pp. 14. Describes nature and utilization of 
foreign commerce statistics during war. 


Tavssic, F. W. Price-fixing as seen by a price-fixer. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Feb., 1919. Pp. 36. Excellent economic analysis of government price 
fixing in various lines. It is asserted that government price fixing was not 
uniform in its base, little guided by principles of deliberate policies, but 
so far as it went the outcome seemed to be good. 


Wyter, J. Fremdenverkehr und bevilkerungsbewegung. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. 
Stat. & Volkswirtsch., Heft 4, 1918. Pp. 18. A study of the Berne and 
Interlaken district in Switzerland showing statistically the development of 
tourist traffic and the movement of population. 


Zincaut, G. Soste portuarie e giacenze di merci. Riv. d. Soc. Comerc., Nov., 
1918. Pp. 25. An analysis, largely statistical, of the operations of the port 
of Genoa. 


Business conditions in Porto Rico Sound. World’s Markets, Jan., 1919. Pp. 6. 
Survey of general commercial conditions. Financial situation greatly im- 
proved as result of the war. 


An English survey of petroleum in the world’s economy in 1918. Econ. Wld., 
Mar. 1, 1919. Pp. 3. Outlines the struggle of petroleum producers during 
the past year to supply the vital needs of the Allies in the War. 


Scheme for unification of the port accepted. Greater New York, Jan. 27, 
1919. Pp. 2. Plan proposed for the creation of a single authority represent- 
ing the states of New York and New Jersey to manage the port of New 
York as a whole receives approval. 


United States Tariff Commission for free ports. Greater New York, Jan. 6, 
13, 1919. Pp. 3, 3. Asserts that the commission has officially recommended 
the adoption of the plan first proposed in this country by the Merchants’ 
Association as an indispensable adjunct of our rapidly growing foreign 
trade. Claims that drawbacks are granted only under such exacting and 
intricate regulations that the amount of the drawback very often does not 
pay the cost of collecting it. 


Periodicals [ June 


Accounting 
by Martin J. Shugrue) 
of compound interest processes. Journ. Ac- 
yrt-cut methods of calculating approximately 
fund instalments, annuities, present values, dis- 
rocesses. Illustrated with problems and solu- 


systems fail to produce desired results. Journ. 
Principal reasons are lack of understanding 
xperiences with firms doing special or specifica- 
| steel, concrete construction and fixtures where 
ind specifications. 


Acco 11. <A practical method of accounting control 


for t e presented. The author states that the System as 


outl est of many years. 


for company store or commissary. Journ. 


Harris inting to aid production. V, VI, VII, Indus., 
Manag 19 . 9, 6, 5. (5) The importance of codérdi- 
natio | planning systems. (6) Two large diagrams are 
pres t, planning, and production systems may be 
coérdil n of application of scientific management prin- 
ciple f a firm entering field of manufacturing auto- 
mobil 


Kurrz, elephone utilities. Journ. Account., Feb., 1919. 
Pp. 14 utilities is there a more fertile field for specu- 
lation neludes and the annual amount to be charged 


Lyon, O Journ. Account., Feb., 1919. Pp. 9. Accurate 
statisti ipality should be prepared periodically in com- 
parative nied by charts. Discusses specific accounts, 


sched 


McKay, ial appraisals in one. Indus. Manag., Feb., 
1919. ring appraisal today should be prepared from 


three xcess profit tax computation, for plant account- 
ing, 


NELSON, lL depl in relation to income tax returns. 
Journ p. 8. Particular reference to depletion in 
cases rties, mines, and timber lands. 


STovER, 1001 accounting. Nat. Educ. Assoc. Journ., Nov., 
1918. 


THULIN, credit extension. Journ. Account., Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 9. into consideration in passing judgment on the 
soundn to pay. Form outlined by Federal Reserve Board 


in Apr Federal Reserve Bulletin cannot very well be 
improv 
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Investments and Securities 
(Abstracts by A. S. Dewing) 

Benson, R. Probable diversion of British investment capital from the United 
States to other fields. Econ. Wld., Apr. 12, 1919. America being a creditor 
of the British Empire will not afford a profitable field for investment of 
British capital. Interesting comment that the English investment com- 
pany, of which author is head, has consistently lost on British and colonial 


investments, and more than counterbalanced the losses from American in- 
vestments. 


Kent, F. I. Matters to be studied by the investor in foreign countries. Econ. 
Wld., Mar. 15, 1919. Closely summarized article giving factors to be con- 
sidered under appropriate headings. 


Rire, R. S. Investment relations between Canada and the United States. 
Guaranty News, Mar., 1919. Author’s familiarity with statistics and use 
of them makes the article far superior to that ordinarily found in periodi- 
cals of this type. 


Sisson, F. H. The electric railway situation from the standpoint of investors. 
Econ. Wld., Mar. 29, 1919. Address at meeting of American Electric Rail- 
way Association. Emphasizes the deplorable condition of electric railway 
credit and enumerates the causes. Unfortunately offers no solution. 


Paven, E. Les cours des principales valeurs fin 1913, 1914, 1917 et 
1918. L’Economiste, Jan. 11, 18, 1919. A summary of prices of bonds, 
French, Belgian, and neutral, in December of each of above years. Inter- 
esting to note the little decline, and how nearly 1918 prices approximate 
those of 1913. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 
Anprews, J. B. International labor protection. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., Mar., 
1919. Pp, 12. Favors American participation in labor treaties. 


Bearp, C. A. Public employment. Nat. Munic. Rev., Jan., 1919. Pp. 7. 
Recommends changes in methods of recruiting and in political status of 
government employees. 

Carter, W. S. Effect of federal control on railway labor. Ry. Age, Dec. 
13, 1918. Pp. 48. Outline of efforts to create improved relations between 
employer and employee. 

Carver, T. N. Four labor programs. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1919. Pp. 23. 
Finds the explanation of the differences in labor programs in different de- 
grees of lack of balance among the factors of production. 

Cotz, G. D. H. The industrial councils of Great Britain. Dial, Feb. 22, 1919. 
Pp. 3. The Whitley councils will have little influence on the impending 
conflict. 

Dovetas, P. H. and Worre, F. E. Labor administration in the shipbuilding 
industry during war time. I. Journ. Pol. Econ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 43. Care- 


ful and detailed description of the organization for dealing with labor 
problems. 
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Indus. Manag., Feb., 1919. Pp. 5 


ynstruction. Intercol. Social., Feb., 
in English labor opinion. 


Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 
responsible for labor troubles. 
Hooxsrap1 ppled man in industry. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Dec., 
JANES, G 


nion development. Quart. Journ. Univ. 
N. Dak 


; the evolution of fraternal organizations 

in cert 

KENDALL, 
1919, 
Austral 


| relations. Am. Contractor, Dec. 28, 


of federal industrial courts as in 


Kersy, ( children in Detroit and Grand Rapids. 
Child I Pp. 8. 
LEsCOHIER 


r after the war. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., 
Mar., 19 


relaxation of the immigration laws. 


PaRKINSON treaty provisions affecting labor. Am. 


Sci. Quart., Sept., 1918. Pp. 29. 
1e Court in labor cases, curtailing 
mselves on employers—showing the trend 


upren 
the rig! 
of judi 


Roxzinson, f women, 1914-1917. Trans. Manchester 


stat. So 


SinHa, J. ( Bengal 


il Econ. Journ., Sept., 1918. Pp. 15. The 
history, of the guilds. 
Trap, O. ment service and the prevention of un- 
employ? Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 14. Stresses the 
import h will regularize employment. 
[rprer, H Automotive Indus., Dec. 12, 1918. 


Pp. 4. \ & Ordnance Company’s plan. 


Weute, L. nd their outcome in peace. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Fe es the history of war labor in an earlier 
number, 

American i! 7 , netruction program, Am, Fed., Feb., 

1919. P 


Awards and | War Labor Board. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Nov., 1918 


Federal p men. Mo. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1918. 


How labor 


Presents 


Iron Trade Rev., Dec. 12, 1918. 
town Sheet and Tube Company. 


Mar., 

Lab. I 14 
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Minimum wage decrees in California, Oregon, and Washington. Mo. Lab. 
Rev., Nov., 1918. Pp. 8. 


New wage adjustment in the shipbuilding industry. Mo. Lab. Rev., Dec., 
1918. Pp. 15. Texts of the awards of October 24, 1918. 


Postwar labor program of the International Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. Mo. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1918. Pp. 7. 


The placing and the immigration of agricultural labour. Intern. Rev. Agri., 
Aug., 1918. Pp. 12. The organization and working of the French bureaus. 


The policy of the labour party. New Statesman, Nov. 23, 1918. Pp. 2. Con- 
tends that the labour party alone has a policy on the crucial issues. 


Trades-union congress, Great Britain. Mo. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1918. Pp. 6. 
Resumé of the proceedings. 


Woman's place in scientific industry. Cassier’s Eng. Monthly, Nov., 1918. Pp. 
2. Woman’s labor after demobilization. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by Chester A. Phillips) 
Auessio, G. Moneta e prezzi nelle piw’ recenti loro manifestazzioni. Rif. Soc., 
Nov.-Dec., 1918. Pp. 9. 


Avery, W. G. Acceptances in retail business. Journ. Account., Feb., 1919. 


Pp. 5. Shows that acceptances are feasible instruments of credit in prac- 
tically all lines of commercial business. 


suimpure, B. L. V. A state central bank for India. Wealth of India, Jan., 

1919. Pp. 4 A consideration of the arguments for and against the estab- 
lishment of a central bank in India leads to the conclusion that such an 
institution operating along European lines would be of inestimable value. 


Botcert, J. Le chéque postal francais. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Sept.-Dec., 1918. 
Pp. 16. A comparison of the French system with the systems of Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium. 


Braprorp, E. A. Preserving the gold standard by renouncing gold as money. 
Annalist, Feb. 17, 1919. Pp. 2. Proposes an international pool of securi- 
ties for the cabled settlement of trade balances. 


Breton, A. Financial supremacy. Bank. Law. Journ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 4. 


Catvert, N. The abuse of rural credit and the Punjab remedy. Bengal 
Econ. Journ., Sept., 1918. Pp. 13. Historical account of rural credit ex- 
travagances and abuses in the Punjab. The Alienation of Land act of 
1901 has afforded protection to borrowers. 


CasseL, G. Abnormal deviations in international exchanges. Econ. Journ., 
Dec., 1918. Pp. 3. Hindrances put on Sweden’s imports and to a less ex- 
tent on her exports have resulted in an unprecedented accumulation of 
assets in foreign countries together with a great importation of Swedish 
securities from abroad. This has involved an exportation of capital beyond 
the economic power of Sweden. 
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EscHER 
de 
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e von acht gréssern schweizerischen Han- 
Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., 

\ record of expansion and prosperity. 

Karey. hy on cost of living in the United States. Spe- 
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EvEsat tell t le marche monetaire. Journ. Soc. Stat. 
de P 


Firrn, l t of clothing materials since 1914. Econ. 
Jour! 
FisHER, 


bs’ criticisms. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1918. 
Pp. 7 


FLETCH l 


e level. Bank. Mag., Mar., 1919. Pp. 4. 


JANNAC nmercio internazionale, cambi esteri e cir- 


lL quartennio 1871-1913. Rif. Soc., Nov., 


K NIBBs, 


f the proposal to stabilize the unit of money. 
Am. I P} 


LAVERG> 
de 


histo 


Son activité générale et le renouvellement 
Polit., Sept.-Dec., 1918. Pp. 50. Detailed 
functions and services. 


Law, W a broad discount market for acceptances. 


Tru i 1 Pp. Discussion of the handicaps that 
must 


LAWREN n and prices after the war. Econ. Journ., Dec., 
1918 irn to the gold standard and the elimination of 
fluctu price level through the adoption of the “com- 
pensat 

PENNY; in dollar finding its place in world exchange. 


Anna The growth of dollar exchange and the 


Tactor 
Pouier, ition et le réle des banques d’outre-mer. 
L’Eur ll, 1919. Pp. 3. A plea for adequate foreign ex- 
ommerce. Laudation of the foreign banking 

rermany. 


changt 
facilit 
Powter, | la vie chére. L’Europe Nouvelle, Feb. 15, 1919. 
THULIN, credit 


extension, Journ. Account., Apr., 1919. 
Pp. y 


extension of bank credit. 
TINNEs, 


tandard of value: the market gage dollar. 
Am. I 


WIcksEL! ir in relation to inflation and the foreign ex- 


change 1 i918. Pp: 4 <A criticism of the theory that 
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the movements of the exchanges are determined in the main by “the quotient 
between the inflation of the different countries.” 


Wuus, H. P. The federal reserve system in the war year 1918. Econ. Wld., 
Feb. 15, 1919. Pp. 3. The method of financing government loans, the 
growth of the system and its operations, the policy of rationing credit, the 
conservation of gold, administrative changes, earnings. 


Wirners, H. Dépdts en banque et “currency notes” en Angleterre. Rev. 
d’Econ. Polit., Sept.-Dec., 1918. Pp. 4. The advance of the banks to the 
government have increased the volume of bank deposits to such an extent 
that a larger reserve has been rendered necessary. The additional reserve 
has been furnished by the emission of currency notes. 

Wyse, R. C. The future of London as the world’s money market. Econ. 


Journ., Dec., 1918. Pp. 11. A plea for a generous attitude toward the 
active presence in London of banks of all nationalities. 


Les avances faites a l'état par la banque de l Algerie pendant la guerre. Rev. 
Sci. Légis. Finan., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1918. Pp. 8. 


The committee on financial facilities. Journ. Inst. Bankers, Feb., 1919. Pp. 
11. Summary of report. 


Les finances de la Ville de Paris. Perspectives sur les budgets futurs. 
L’Econ. Franc., Feb. 8, 1919. Pp. 2. 


Financial facilities after the war. Bank. Mag. (London), Feb., 1919. Pp. 10. 
The conclusions and recommendations of the Vassar-Smith committee on 
financial facilities after the war. 


Gold production committee. Journ. Inst. Bank., Feb., 1919. Pp. 4. The de- 
cline in the gold production of the British empire, 1917 and 1918, was due 
to a shortage of explosives and to increased costs of production. A subsidy 
would be unscientific and unjustifiable. 

Some objections to fixing prices by regulating credit. Annalist, Mar. 3, 1919. 
Pp. 2. 

Les opérations de la Banque de France pendant l'année 1918. L’Econ, Franc., 
Mar. 1, 1919. Pp. 4. An instalment of the annual report to the shareholders. 

The part of the banks in the development of British industry and trade after 
the war. Econ. Wid., Feb. 15, 1919. Pp. 3. The British Trade Corporation 
not yet an integral part of the financial machinery of England should be 
supplemented and assisted by the joint stock banks. 

The progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1918. 1. Bank. 
Mag. (London), Feb., 1919. Pp. 11. Growth of capital and reserves. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 
Ancrisant, G. Una possible soluzione del problema doganale: i buoni d’im- 
portazione. Giorn. d. Econ., Nov., 1918. Pp. 10. 


Breapner, R. W. The Canadian business profits and income war tax acts. 
I, II. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Jan., Feb., 1919. Pp. 5, 4. Deals with the 
administrative provisions of the business profits tax. 
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mes under the New Hampshire constitu- 
1919. Pp. 6. A critical account of the 
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ince of Santo Domingo. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
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effects of the war revenue bill in respect of 
Econ. Wld., Jan. 25, 1919. Pp. 2. Discusses 
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ntare dei danni di guerra. Giorn. d. Econ., 
claim to a war indemnity. 
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y must far-reaching changes take place in the 


charges left by the war, but a new system 
taxation. Journ. Inst. Bank., Mar., 1919. 
her heavy normal expenditures mainly by 


the taxation of public service corporations 
eceipts. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Feb., 1919. 
inst the use of progression in such taxes. 
und Steuerbelastung in der Schweiz vor 
Schweiz. stat. u. Volkswirts., Parts 2 
study of Swiss taxation since 1874 with the 
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nnection with full valuation, Part I. Bull. 
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J., G. Les finances de guerre de l Angleterre. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Oct., 
Nov., Dec., 1918. Pp. 34. Brings the study down to the beginning of the 
armistice. 


Levy, R. G. Finances de paix. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Jan. 15, 1919. 


Maxwet, A. J. Taxation of incomes in North Carouxna, Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., Mar., 1919. Pp. 5. Advocates a change in the state constitution to 
permit taxation of unearned income. 


Meecu, H. W. Municipal assessments and taxation in Alberta. West. Munic. 
News, Dec., 1918. Pp. 3. 


Neymarck, A. Les milliards de la guerre. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Apr., 
1918. Pp. 27. Describes the sources of French revenues in 1870 and in the 
present war. Confident in the financial future of the French people. 


Picov, A. C. The burden of war and future generations. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Feb., 1919. Pp. 14. Future generations will suffer less from lack of capital 
and the repressive effects of taxes, if war expenditures are met by tax levies 
rather than by loans. 


Ratca, M. Les finances et le régime fiscal de guerre de Vv Angleterre. Journ. 
Soc. Stat. de Paris, Jan., 1919. Pp. 16. In this great crisis England has 
remained true to her excellent fiscal ideals. 


Rarratovicu, A. Finances bolcheviques en 1918. Journ. des Econ., Feb. 15, 
1918. Pp. 4. Characterized by tremendous deficits, large military appro- 
priations, lack of financial control, and enormous issues of paper money. 


RarratovicH, A. Quelques aspects économiques de VAllemagne et de l’Au- 
triche. L’Econ. Frang., Mar. 8, 1919. Pp. 3. Austrian finances have been 
brought to desperate straits by tremendous issues of paper money, great 
war debts, and the dissolution of the old empire. 


Suret, L. La situation financiére et les declarations de M. Klotz. L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Mar. 1, 1919. Pp. 4. <A critical examination of the French finan- 
cial situation does not clearly show the grounds for the optimism expressed 
by M. Klotz. 


Yves-Guyor. Les finances de guerre des Etats-Unis. Journ. Soc. Stat. de 
Paris, Aug., Sept., 1918. Pp. 19. Deals with taxation and loans during the 
first year of the war. 


Zoutter, J. F. Taxable net income under the New York law. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., Jan., 1919. Pp. 4. A construction of the term “taxable net income” 
so used in the New York corporation tax law. 


The assessment question and “public opinion” in Toronto. Bureau Munic. 
Research, Bull. No. 70, Nov., 1918. Pp. 19. 

Exemption of Liberty bonds from state taxation of banks. Journ. Am. Bank 
Assoc., Jan., 1919. Pp. 4. Discusses recent decisions. 

Federal taxation for regulation and social adjustment. Columbia Law Rev., 
May, 1918. Pp. 6. <A survey of the aim of different tax impositions, social, 
punitive, or revenue producing, as viewed by judicial interpretation. 


Increasing municipal revenue. Munic. Journ., Feb. 15, 1919. Pp. 3. Why 
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Euus, H. Birth control in relation to morality and eugenics. Birth Control 
Rev., Feb., 1919. Pp. 2. Every attempt to discourage birth control pro- 
motes abortion. 


Farnuam, D. T. Negroes a source of industrial labor. Indus. Manag., Aug., 
1918. Pp. 7. How to handle negro labor in industry. Of interest because 
of the wartime importation of southern negroes into northern factories. 
Does not consider the social or the deeper economic phases of the movement. 


Gotpstety, N. W. Birth control as a socio-economic panacea. Intern. Journ. 
Ethics, July, 1918. Pp. 6. Modern political economy has irrefutably and 
infallibly shown that overpopulation and poverty spring exclusively from 
social and economic sources. 


Haraincton, T. F. Health in war industries. Boston Medical & Surgical 
Journal, April 4, 1918. Pp. 5. 


Haynes, G. E. Negroes move North. I. Their departure from the South. 
Survey, May 4, 1918. Pp. 8. Migration due not only to industrial condi- 
tions but to bad conditions in the South, 


Huser, M. Les territoires et les peuples enlevés a4 la Russie. Journ. Soc. 
Stat. de Paris, May 1918. Pp. 5. A demographic survey of the territory 
surrendered by Russia in the Brest-Litovsk treaty. 


Hunter, A. Observations on the influenza epidemic. Econ. World, Feb. 15, 
1919. 


Ixsorera, F. Sulla misura dell’aumento di mortalita per effeto indiretto della 
guerra, Riv. Ital. di Soc., Jan.-June, 1918. Pp. 7. 


Jones, C. E. A genealogical study of population. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Dec., 1918. Pp. 19. A valuable contribution to American vital 
statistics; based on family records. 


Krecan, R. F. The problem of illegitimacy. Cath. Char. Rev., Nov., 1918. 
Reviews the illegitimacy statutes of Norway and Minnesota and a bill pend- 
ing in the Illinois legislature. 


Mevriot, P. La population et la representation parliamentaire aux Etats- 
Unis. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Nov., 1918. Pp. 13. A review of popula- 
tion growth in relation to political representation and the geographical dis- 
tribution of Republican and Democratic strength. 


Mevriot, P. Le suicide 4 Paris avant et pendant la guerre. Journ. Soc. Stat. 
de Paris, Oct., 1918. Pp. 15. A careful statistical study. Decline in the 
suicide rate which started in 1899 was sharply accentuated by the war. 


Mevrior, P. L’immigration contemporaine au Canada; son caractére nouveau 
et ses conséquences. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, June, 1918. Pp. 11. Thirty- 
seven per cent of the 3,000,000 immigrants, 1901-1916, have come from the 
United Kingdom, 35 per cent from the United States, as a result of an im- 
migration policy designed to build up west Canada and counterbalance the 
French Canadians. 


Mevrior, P. Variété: Composition et répartition de la population étrangére 
en Suisse. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Jan., 1918. Pp. 3. Nationality and 
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ny in wartime. 
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Contains nothing new. 


mulatto. Am. Journ. Sociology, July, 


Geog. Rev., May, 1918. Pp. 15. 
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of prevention and control of disease in war 
Apr. 6, 1918. Pp. 3. 


the great war. Birth Control Rev., March, 

ican Medicine, December, 1918. An able article 
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ria. Geog. Rev., July, 1918. Pp. 14 and 
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vital statistics, claims of the subject races. 


ivy: their work on the land. Geog. Rev., 
influence on peoples and industry. 


lity studies of the Children’s Bureau. Quart. 
1918. Pp. 24. A critical exposition of methods 
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Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 
Bettom, M. Chronique des questions ouvriéres et des assurances sur la vie. 
Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Dec., 1918. Pp. 3. 


Crark, L. D. Lack of uniformity in compensation legislation. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Nov., 1918. Pp. 13. Excellent resumé of the bizarre features of our Amer- 
ican laws and of the crying need for improvement. 


tnctar, D. R. The “proximate cause” of accident in marine insurance. Econ. 
World, Feb. 1, 1918. Pp. 3. Decisions on this point including accidents 
due to war causes. 


Enoriar, D. R. The “proximate cause” of accident in marine insurance. Am. 
Underwriter, Feb., 1919. Pp. 6. 


Grenuart, W. F. Meeting the question of government insurance. Econ. World, 
Jan. 25, 1919. Pp. 2. Question is now a live issue; private insurance should 
prepare to meet it. 

Kineston, G. A. “Arising out of and in course of employment.” Mo. Lab. 
Rev., Nov., 1918. Pp. 13. English, American, and Canadian rulings. 


Lanostarr, M. P. The war-time experience of the Canadian life insurance 
companies. Econ. World, Jan. 18, 1919. Pp. 3. Market value of securities 
has seriously decreased. The mortality has increased from 25 to 30 per 
cent. Expense ratio has increased. At first the dividends on participating 
policies were kept up to the usual rate, but have lately been scaled down. 


Lapp, J. A. Health and old age insurance in Ohio. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., 
Mar., 1919. Pp. 11. Summary of the information collected by the Ohio 
commission. 


Linpsay, S. M. Next steps in social insurance in the United States. Am. 
Lab. Legis. Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 7. War risk insurance'law should be 
starting point for life insurance for federal employees, for a system of 
health insurance for them and for the establishment of health, accident, 
invalidity and old age insurance for wage-earners, 


McFer, J. An analysis of the government’s war risk and converted regular 
life insurance of soldiers and sailors. Econ. World, Mar. 1, 1919. Pp. 4. 
Based on recent circular of War Risk Bureau. 


Meeker, R. Lacks in workmen’s compensation. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., Mar., 
1919. Pp. 11. Absence of laws in some jurisdictions, the intolerable posi- 
tion of the railway employees, the status of the maritime workers, the ex- 
clusion of many occupations, the methods of administration, etc., show that 
the operation of compensation laws in the United States is far from satis- 
factory. 


Riczr, E. E. Group insurance for the industrial worker. Indus. Manag., 
Mar., 1919. Pp. 3. Provisions to be included, methods of paying claims, 
cost and results. 


Sropparp, C. F. Hernia as a factor in workmen’s compensation awards. Mo. 
Lab. Rev., Nov., 1918. Pp. 14. Summary of laws, review of decisions and 
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urance companies caught in outrageously profi- 
vernment in war contract work. Am. Fed., 
ernment has been overcharged $1,575,578 on 


12, 1919. P. 1. This clause in the New 
ed many cases of injustice to the injured 


r. 22, 1919. Pp. 2. Summary of Ohio commis- 
f atures of the Davenport-Donahue bill 


Statistics 
ui d’évaluation de la production industrielle en 
Stat. Gén. de la France, Oct., 1918. Pp. 22. 
i costs in 45 cities, September, 1917, to Aug- 
1918. Pp. 11. 


lth and income of Canada, compared with 
sb. 8, 1919. Pp. 2. Valuable summary with 


the epidemic of influenza in New York City. 
Dept., Dec., 1918. Pp. 12. 


ie Van II. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Feb., 


tuberculosis among tenement dwellers in Bos- 
ss. State Dept. Health), Dec., 1918. Pp. 5. 


7 in graduation by osculatory interpolation. 
Dec., 1918. 
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SIXTEENTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years 
are omitted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of 

completion. 

The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all 
members, but not regularly bound in the publications. 
have appeared in the publications as follows: 

Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. iv, p. 737. 

Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 43. 

Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42. 

Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 

Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 519. 

Tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524. 

Twelfth list, 1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 499. 

Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 

Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 


The subsequent lists 


Theory and Its History 


Witsur Pere Catnoun, Ph.B., Hiram, 1913; A.M., Michigan, 1914. 


Theories 
of imputation. 1919. Michigan. 


Faiepva Fuicetman, A.B., Wisconsin, 1910. The principle of participation; a 
critique cf “Les fonctiones mentales dans les sociétés inférieures,” the 
thesis advanced by L. Levy-Bruhl. 1920. Columbia. 


JosepH Braptey Hvusparp, A.B., Wisconsin, 1912; A.M., 1913. History of 
economic thought during the Middle Ages. Harvard. 


Hazet Kyrk, Ph.B., Chicago, 1910. The consuming process under the present 
industrial system. 1919. Chicago. 


Leranp Rex Rosrnson, A.B., Columbia, 1915. The social principle of mu- 
nicipal monopoly charges. 1920. Columbia. 

Grorce Hersert A.B., Pxu.B., Northwestern College, 1910. The gen- 
eral economic theories underlying the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
1920. Columbia. 


J. Franxuin Tuomas, A.B., Beloit, 1904. Theories concerning the influence of 
physical environment upon society. 1919. Colwmbia. 


Economic History and Geography 


ALexanver Matuews Arnett, A.B., Mercer, 1908; A.M., Columbia, 1913. The 


Populist movement with special reference to the state of Georgia. 1920. 
Columbia, 
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yan, 1914; A.M., Columbia, 1915. Some so- 
t of the natural sciences in England in the 


» rise of the great manufactures in 

-enns ylvania. 
, 1908; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1909. The eco- 
American independence. 1920. Pennsyl- 


on, 1908; A.M., Harvard, 1914. History 
try in the United States. Harvard. 


Mwr, 1905. The Napoleonic Wars as reflected 


lia and New York from 1806 to 1812. 1919. 


Sagan | B., Mount Holyoke, 1909; M.A., 1910. A study of 


asst y the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 1919. 
Ra 


FREDERI \.B., Pennsylvania, 1909; A.M., Harvard, 1912. 
The n Wiirtemberg and the peasant revolt of 
1525 


CLARENC! , Hamlin, 1910. A socio-economic survey of liv- 


1919. Wisconsin. 


H. C. E seminary, 1917. Economic aspects of anti- 


ny during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centu 


PRISCILLA E, B., Vassar, 1916; A.M. Radcliffe, 1917. 
Bost 1920. Radcliffe. 
WituiaM | Cornell, 1913; A.M., Peabody, 1916. Rural social 
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Gaehr, A. J., 1836 Wilton Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gaines, Morrell W., 59 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
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Kochersperger, E. S., 31 Orchard St., Belmont, Mass. 
Langsten, L. H., 432 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 
Macauley, Fred R. N., 2442 Hilyard Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Mario Tapparelli, 2 Passagio Carlo Alberto, Milan, Italy. 
Marot, Helen, 206 West 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Mashiko, S. M., 400 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Matteson, James S., 700 Alworth Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
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home, Sakaemachi, Kobe, Japan. 

At th annual meeting of the Michigan Academy of 
Science | < T. Carlton, of Albion College, was elected 
president rv I. L. Sharfman, of the University of 
Michiga: president in charge of the Section of 
Economi of the presidential address by Professor 
Carlton ¥ nan element in industry.”” Among the papers 
Economics was one on “Pelatiah Webster 
ney,” by Earl V. Dye, and one on “Trading 
during the nineteenth century,” by Henry 


read bef 
and the R 
policies 


C. Adan 


At th meeting of the Ohio Academy of Social 
Sciences, 8-19, 1919, papers were presented by H. G. 
Williams .nges needed in educational administration” ; 
and by ¢ on “Taxation problems before the joint 
committe General Assembly.” 


A spe American Statistical Association was held 
in New Yo. March 28 at which there was a discussion on 
“Some pha statisti 


The Ta 


pened a permanent office in the Engineering 
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Societies’ Building, 29 West 39th St., in charge of Professor H. C. 
Person, formerly of the Tuck School of Administration and Finance 
at Dartmouth College. 


The National Industrial Conference Board has sent a commission to 
Europe to study industrial economic problems. Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin has accompanied the commission as director of research. 


A movement is under way for organizing councils in the larger 
cities of the country to promote the use of acceptances. The execu- 
tive committee of the American Acceptance Council, a national body, 
has a wide membership, with Lewis E. Pierson, of the Irving National 
Bank of New York, serving as president and Paul M. Warburg serving 
as chairman. 


The Industrial Service Movement (347 Madison Ave., New York) 
has issued a circular on Suggested College Course on the Human Side 
of Engineering. The circular contains lists of bibliographical refer- 
ences on the various phases of industrial organization. 


The committee on Hart Schaffner & Marx economic studies an- 
nounces the following lists of subjects for the prize competition, essays 
being due June 1, 1920: “On what economic basis can a League of 
Nations be permanently established?” ; “The future of the food sup- 
ply’; “A study of the means and results of economic control by the 
Allies during the European War’; “The effects of governmental action 
in the United States on the competitive system’’; and “A study of the 
effects of paper money issues during the European War.” The cir- 
cular also gives two pages of other available subjects. Inquiry may 
be directed to J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


The War College Division of the War Department announces the 
publication of an official history of the war with Germany. As outlined, 
the history will comprise eighteen volumes of approximately 250,000 
words each, presenting a descriptive and pictorial history of the mil- 
itary, diplomatic, and economic activities of the United States during 
the war. Four volumes will cover the economic organization. The 
treatment will be narrative. The first volume of this division will 
describe the early emergency measures which were taken in attempts 
at financial, industrial, and military mobilization; the second will deal 
with the formation of the basic policies; the third, with the 
development of measures of conservation; and the fourth, with the final 
workings of the program of procurement. The section dealing with 
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ilready published a brief monograph giving a 
nie processes of the war and is planning the 
ok of all economic agencies that were concerned 


Papers and Proceedings of the American So- 
udes papers and discussions presented at its 
last December. 


Review for February, 1919, Professor Charles A. 
on “Reconstruction of education upon a social 
ls that more attention be given to social studies 
ls and colleges. 


Press will shortly publish a volume on The 


Italian I ur Times, by Professor Robert F. Foerster, of 
Harv 


Profe Levine, of the department of economics at the Uni- 
versity has been suspended from service in that institution 
on act publication of a report on mine taxation in Montana. 
This ha ich criticism of the action of the authorities of 
that it the Association of University Professors has 


appoint tte investigation. 


Prof ; airchild, of Yale University, has resigned as 
secreta e | nal Tax Association and editor of its Bulletin. 


Mr. A. } resident of the association, will temporarily un- 


dertak n of the Bulletin. 


“he Eco1 es Seminary has just completed a cumulative 
bibliogra urticles listed in the AMertcaN Economic Review 
from the first issue and will keep this bibliography up to 
date. 


Prof E. Heilman, due to the pressure of other work, has 
been obl p the work of preparing abstracts of periodical 
articles f public utilities in this Review. Mr. Charles 
S. Morg nomist in the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partme! has kindly accepted this responsibility. 


Dr. I has resigned from the economics staff of the 
Federal I n, with which he has been connected for the 
last thr | will act as economic advisor to the Southern 
Wholesale iation, with headquarters at Jacksonville, 
Florida. | re and be the first head of the association's 
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new bureau of research and publicity. This bureau proposes, through 
expert assistance, to establish the facts with respect to economic con- 
ditions and tendencies in the distribution of food products in the United 
States which are or may be contrary to public welfare. 


The Library of Congress is about to issue a Select List of References 
on Economic Reconstruction, including reports of the British Ministry 
of Reconstruction, compiled under the direction of H. H. B. Meyer, 
chief bibliographer. This will contain 175 entries. 


Miss Laura A. Thompson, librarian of the Department of Labor at 
Washington has prepared a Supplementary List of References on Re- 
construction (typewritten, pp. 42). 


The Russian Information Bureau in the United States (Woolworth 
Bldg., New York City) is issuing a magazine entitled Struggling 
Russia, opposed to Bolshevism. 


The American Labor Legislation Review for March, 1919, is devoted 
to the subject of labor and reconstruction. It includes the addresses 
presented at the last annual meeting, held in Richmond. 


In the January issue of The Alumni Quarterly of the University of 
South Dakota is an article on “The evolution of economics at the 
University of South Dakota,” by Professor Frank T. Stockton. The 
article traces the development of the teaching of economics in that in- 
stitution and gives some account of the careers and publications of 
the men who have had charge of the department. 


The Intercollegiate Socialist for April-May, 1919, notes that the 
quarterly will be developed into a more comprehensive monthly, to 
be known as the Socialist Review. This will be primarily “a magazine 
of accurate information and vital discussion rather than a journal of 
opinion.” 

Announcement is made of the publication of a new weekly journal 
entitled The Review, to be edited by Fabian Franklin and Harold 
de Wolf Fuller (140 Nassau St., New York). 


A new monthly journal, the Trade Acceptance Journal, was estab- 
lished in 1918 by the National Trade Acceptance Bureau, Inc., to pro- 
mote the use of trade acceptances (Tribune Bldg., New York City, 
price $3 a year). 

The American International Corporation has begun the publication 
of a house Bulletin in which there is considerable information in regard 
to foreign trade (120 Broadway, New York City). 
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ouncil of Canada has begun the publication of 
titled Social Welfare (Toronto, Confederation 


of the lists of new books the following have 
been 
The I. W. W.: A Study of American Syndicalism 
ngmans, Green & Co.). 
War Thrift (New York: Oxford University 


Lorraine since 1870 (New York: Macmillan). 

and and Joseph Schafer, Democracy in Recon- 
Houghton, Mifflin). 

Public Utility Rate Fixing (San Francisco: Tech- 


yt o ) 


Taxation of Mines in Montana (New York: B. W. 


xomic Phenomena Before and After War. A 
»f Modern Wars (London: George Routledge 


n and Laurence C. Staples, Rural Reconstruction 
w Haven: Yale University Press). 
‘nfluence of the Great War upon Shipping (New 
versity Press). 
vism (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
[he Forgotten Man, and Other Essays (New 
ersity Press). 


ples of Government Purchasing (New York: 


uth and Central American Trade Conditions of 
Dodd, Mead & Co.). 


intments and Resignations 

Dr. | ' t has taken leave of absence both from the Univer- 
sity of | | from the School of Civics and Philanthropy, for 
the spring to do special research work in England for the 
Carnegi« 

Mr. ¢ rmerly professor of economics in the University 
of Flori has recently held a fellowship at the University 
of Wiscons d Dr. L. C. Gray as professor of rural eco- 


nomics i Peabody College for Teachers. 
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Dr. John Bauer has resigned his position as assistant professor in 
the department of economics at Princeton University. 


Mr. Joshua Bernhardt, fellow in political economy in the Johns Hop- 
kins University, is continuing his work as chief statistician of the 
Sugar Division of the Food Administraton. 


Dr. Francis H. Bird, recently connected with the Industrial Service 
Section of the United States Ordnance Department and with the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, is giving the course in labor problems at 
Dartmouth College during the present quarter. 


Professor John E. Brindley, of Iowa State College, has been ap- 
pointed tax expert for the recently authorized Code Commission of 
Iowa. The duties of this commission are to arrange the tax sections 
of the code in logical order, cut out duplications and redraft sections, 
and to suggest necessary and desirable amendments to the present 
tax law. 


Professor Frank H. Dixon, head of the department of economics at 
Dartmouth College, will leave next term to become professor of trans- 
portation at Princeton University. 


Mr. George Eberle is absent from the University of Wisconsin being 
engaged in public utilities investigation work in Manitoba, Canada. 


Mr. Wilfred Eldred, of Leland Stanford Junior University was em- 
ployed by the Milling Division of the Food Administration after his 
discharge from the field artillery. 


Mr. Lester R. Ford has been appointed instructor in life insurance 
at the Graduate School of Business of Harvard University for the 
year 1919-1920. 


Dr. F. G. Franklin, who for nine years has been in Albany College, 
has been made head of the department of social science in Willamette 
University. 

Professor F. B. Garver has returned to Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity after serving in the Bureau of Planning and Statistics of the Ship- 
ping Board. 


Dr. William F. Gephart has been elected vice president of the Third 
National Bank of St. Louis. He will retain his connection with Wash- 
ington University for a year as acting dean of the School of Commerce 
and Finance. 


Dr. L. C. Gray has resigned his position at the George Peabody 
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Colleg accept a position as head of the Division of 
Land 1 Land Problems in the newly organized Office of 
Farm the Department of Agriculture. 


Pro le Hass has been granted leave of absence from 
the Ur Vashington and has accepted the position of pro- 


fessor le at the Commercial University of Rotterdam, 
Holla: 


Prof H. Hess has been made Lieutenant Colonel in 
charg records of the American Expeditionary Force 
in Fra return to the University of Wisconsin in Sep- 
tember 


Prof H. Hollander, of The Johns Hopkins University, 
deliveré Lectures in American Citizenship at the University 
of Nor 7, upon the general subject “American 
citizen welfare.” 

Mr special expert for the United States Tariff 


Commis ppointed for next year instructor in economics 
at Prin 


Mr. | nstructor in economics at the University of 


Wiscons nted leave of absence to accept a position as 
income r Dane County, Wisconsin. 


Prof who has been with the Central Bureau of 
Planning has returned to Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity. 


Assist O. W. Knauth has resigned from the department 
of econo ton University. 

Profes hier is conducting local courses on Amer- 
icanizati ties of Wisconsin and will give a lecture course 
during t at the University of Wisconsin, June 30 to 
August 8 

Lieut has returned to the University of Wisconsin 
as instru 

Mr. P Michigan Agricultural College, has accepted 
an instr department of economics of the University 
of Minn 

Dr. B formerly special staff writer of The News 
Leader, | Va., has been appointed instructor in political 
economy s Hopkins University. 
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Dr. F. W. Ogburn, head of the department of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, has resigned to accept a professorship 
in sociology at Columbia University. 


Dr. Jesse S. Robinson, who has been directing educational work in 
cantonments under the Y. M. C. A., has been appointed to the chair of 
political economy and business administration at Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa. 


Dr. Sumner Schlichter has been appointed an instructor in economics 
at Princeton University. 


Professor Horace Secrist has returned to Northwestern University 
and has been promoted to a full professorship in economics and statis- 
tics. 

Dr. Robert J. Sprague will return to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College in September, 1919. He is now giving courses on govern- 


ment, the political and social aspects, under the army overseas educa- 
tion program. 


Dr. N. I, Stone has accepted a position with the Hickey-F reeman 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., as employment manager. 


Mr. Arthur E. Swanson has resigned his position as dean of the 
School of Commerce at Northwestern University and has taken a 
position with the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, 
where his duties will be mainly in the work of organization. 


Dr. Frank W. Taussig, of Harvard University, chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission, was in March directed by President 
Wilson to proceed to Paris for the purpose of taking part in the re- 
adjustment of commercial treaties and similar problems. 


Dr. H. C. Taylor, has resigned from the University of Wisconsin 
and has been appointed chief of the Office of Farm Management, 
United States Department of Agriculture, succeeding Dr. W. J. Spill- 
man, who has become editor of the Pennsylvania Farmer. 


Dr. Harry R. Tosdal has been promoted to full professorship 
and head of the department of economics and finance at the College of 


Business Administration of Boston University to succeed Professor 
Ralph B. Wilson. 


Commissioner H. R. Trumbower, of the Wisconsin Railway Com- 
mission, is giving the course in public utilities at the University of 
Wisconsin in the absence of Mr. George Eberle. 
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» has been doing incidental teaching at The 

*, has been appointed to the chair of political 
re, Schenectady, New York. 

Watkins, of the University of Texas, will this 

with the Southwest National Bank of Com- 


Iman has returned to Leland Stanford Jr. 
with the Bureau of Planning and Statistics 
Section of the War Industries Board. 


Wilson has resigned his position at Boston 
ervice of the Babson Statistical Organization. 


[he Johns Hopkins University, is serving as 
rts assisting the American delegates to the 


s been appointed to teach accounting and cor- 
spring and summer terms at the University 


, died March 24, 1919. For thirty years 

f the department of political economy and 

ersity of Iowa. He was author of Studies 

and Plato and a contributor to the journals 
cience, and economics. 


lis Palgrave died January 25, 1919, at the 
wo. Among his contributions in the field of 
published in 1908 on Bank Rate and Money 
e, Germany, Holland, and Belgium, also the 
nomy, the final volume of which was pub- 
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